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“‘T KNOW you feel real bad, dear, but when 
you’ve got so much left to be thankful for, 
isn’t it a pity to grieve so for what’s gone and 
can’t come back ?” 

I turned my face on the pillow fretfully, and 
the tears that had been collecting under my 
eyelids overflowed upon my cheeks. They 
were not the first by many I had shed that 
day. The weather was wet and dark; my hus- 
band was away from home; and, for two whole 
days, I had seen no human faces except those 
of my servants and the nurse who had attended 
me through my six weeks’ confinement to my 
room. 

It had been six weeks .to a day, on that wild 
March afternoon, since my baby came—the 
baby that never breathed, whom I never saw. 
It was laid under the snow before I awoke to 
consciousness after the fierce convulsions had 
spent their force. I was almost well now, 
able to walk across my chamber-floor, to sit up 
most of the day, and to see a few intimate 
friends ; but not allowed to read or work, on 
account of my unsteady brain. And having 
nothing else to do, I moped sadly and per- 
versely. Some women do not care for or want 
babies. I did. In imagination I had held 
mine in my arms a thousand times; dreamed a 
thousand times of his pretty tricks and winning 
wiles; saw him creeping, walking, talking, 
going to school, to college—a stately man, sup- 
porting his gray-haired mother with his strong 
arm. All this I had lost, you see, with the 
tiny baby that had not once opened his eyes 
upon my face People talked lightly of my 
loss, even those who had children of their own, 
and this lack of sympathy with my sorrow made 
me sullen. It was nothing to anybody else that 
I suffered, not even to Charley, although my loss 
was hisalso. But then he naa not had time to 
get acquainted with baby as I had during all 
those months of sewing, and waiting, and 
castle-building. 











I was thinking of these and other sad things, 
lying upon the lounge, and seeming to watch 
the naked boughs of the cherry-tree outside 
the window as it wrestled with the wind, and 
bowed before the fitful sweep of the rain. The 
rain that was falling upon the wee mound 
where my hopes were buried—the short, low 
heap of earth I saw all the while, by day and 
by night, which nobody else remembered! 
How often within the last month had I said 
over to myself the simple words written to me 
by a friend whose sixth child had died before 
it was a month old :— 

“‘The days drag by wearily over my aching 
heart and empty arms.”’ 

That was just it! The empty arms, that told 
the whole story of the heartache that would 
not be comforted. The phrase was in my 
mind when my nurse broke the silence of the 
room by her timid remonstrance. She was a 
quiet and hitherto reticent woman, past middle 
age, and, to my notion, as commonplace a per- 
son as I had ever met. Charley had several 
times hinted his regret that I had not a younger 
and livelier attendant; but she was gentle, 
patient, and diligent, and I invariably assured 
him I had no cause of complaint. She was 
darning his stockings, I recollect, as she inter- 
rupted my musings; sitting bolt upright in a 
low chair, the back of which she did not touch 
—a prim little figure dressed in a snuff-colored 
merino, her usual afternoon attire, and which 
I detested. Her hair was gray, and combed 
away smoothly from her temples to the back 
of her head, where it was twisted into a queer 
little hard knot. She had the sallow com- 
plexion common to American women who have 
not gained flesh with advancing age. I had a 
foolish hankering in those days to have pleas- 
ant-looking people as well as inanimate objects 
about me. I called it a love of the beautiful. 
Maybe it was, but it was selfish for all that. 

‘¢*So much to be thankful for !’ ’’ I repeated. 
‘That is what everybody tells me. It is very 
easy to preach to other people, but each heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” 
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“That’s so,” assented my companion, 
meekly. ‘ Yet those who are worst off get no 
more than the best of us deserve. ‘Many’s the 
time I’ve justified the Lord’s doings with that 
saying, when it seemed as if all His waves and 
His billows were a-going over me.’’ 

Her Kumility made me ashamed of my cross- 
ness ;,her allusion to her own griefs moved me 
to a faint degree of interest. 

“Have you had much trouble, then, Mrs. 
Brown ?” I asked, more respectfully. 

“Trouble, dear! So much it’s a miracle of 
the Lord’s strengthening mercy that I am alive 
this hour.” 


“Did you ever lose a child?” I ventured, for | 


her manner invited inquiry. 

“‘One—a dear lamb, three years old—my 
first. He has been with the Good Shepherd 
thirty-five years come the fifteenth of May. 
He may be a man grown in heaven; he’ll al- 
ways be ‘little Eben’ to me. But that was 
what I call a soft sorrow—one that opens the 
heart, and lets the tears run easy and plenty 
of them. That isn’t the sort that breaks the 
spirit, and fairly withers one up through and 
through.”’ 

‘‘Withers one up!’’ The words struck me. 
They expressed what I had thought when I 
first saw her. She was not hard, although un- 
interesting. Nor was she coarse or homely. 
She looked withered ; like a fruit that had once 
been plump and sweet, out of which the sap 
had been dried by frost or heat. 

“T don’t understand,” said I. ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem to me I could bear any more than has 
been laid upon me lately.” 

“Would you think me too free if I was to 
tell you a little bit of my story ?’’ she resumed, 
after a pause. “It’s been borne in upon my 
mind very hard all day. Perhaps it’s meant 
for me to talk it out to you and to do you good. 
Such thoughts are generally sent a purpose. 
Nothing happens by chance to the Father's 
children. That’s a blessed thing to know and 
to think on.”’ 

“I should like to hear your history. I al- 
ways enjoy tales of real life,’’ I said, patroniz- 
ingly, yet sincerely enough. 

Not that I supposed she had anything to nar- 
rate that could entertain me particularly, but 1 
was not displeased at the prospect of hearken- 
ing to something that would cause me to forget 
for a while the wind erying in the chimney and 
at the keyholes, like a baby-spirit that had lost 
its way in the storm. It kept me.thinking, 
against my will, of the gloomy superstition 
that condemns the souls of unbaptized infants 
to wander and wail forever in the outer dark- 
ness. 

“It’s thirty-nine years to-morrow since 1 
was married the first time,’’ she began, without 
further preface. ‘Maybe you never heard I 
had been married twice? My husband’s name 
was Eben King, and I mind that Andrew Brown 











was our first groomsman. We had four, and 
four bfidesmaitls ; and ny father, for all he was 
a techehic,-gave us what was for people in 
our circumstances and in those times a real 
nice wedding. My dress was Swiss muslin, 
with white sash ahd shods ; and he wore a full 
suit of blwe; except for his white waistcoat, and 
such @ ruffled shirt-bosom as you don't see 
now-a-days. He was always gentlemanly- 
looking, and carried himself like a lord, and 
was altogether the handsomest man at the wed- 
ding: We had been keeping company four 
years. I couldn’t understand then, no more ’n 
I can now, -what, first made him like me. I 
was never a pretty girl, although I was ‘counted 


| to have a genteel figure, and my teeth and hair 


were good, and I had an easy temper, besides 
being very handy with my needle. I had just 
learned the milliner’s trade with Mrs. Bobbi- 
net, who used to keep a millinery and fancy 
store on Broad Street above Cedar. The house 
is torn down now, but it was a neat place in its 
time. I saw some of my happiest days there, 
for Mrs. Bobbinet was not overstrict, although 
very particular about her girls’ morals and 
modest behavior. I boarded at home with my 
father and step-mother, and Eben used to come 
to the shop for me every night, if he could get 
away from his business in time. Mrs. Bobbi- 
net would ask him into the parlor, and talk to 
him while I put my things on. She said a 
great many good words for me to him, I guess, 
and she allowed to me once and again that she 
didn’t think I could do better. We all attended 
the same church; she and my parents, and 
Eben and I. He and I ‘joined’ the same Sun- 
day. He was very active in the Sabbath 
School, and sung in the choir. You wouldn't 
believe what a beautiful voice he had. [never 
hear ‘Denmark’ or ‘Lenox’ sung now that I 
don’t find myself. a-listening for him on the 
bass. All my friends were in favor of the 
mateh, and, as for me, why, he was just per- 
fection in my eyes. He was a clerk in a dry- 
goods store when I first. knew him, and, after 
a deal of planning and talking among us all, it 
was settled that we should set up a fancy 
haberdashery when we) were married. We 
had no bridal tower, but the day after the wed- 
ding we took possession of our house. Such a 
cosey home it was! Back of the shop was a 
dining-parlor, where we ate, and sat, and saw 
the few friends who called to see us, and where 
I did ail my fancy sewing. The kitchen was 
behind this—small, but convenient. I didn’t 
need a larger, seeing I did all my own work, 
and there were just we two. Up-stairs was 
our bedroom over the shop, and a wee bit of a 
spare bedchamber. That was all. But, dear 
me! we shouldn’t have known what to do with 
more room, And I may say, I shouldn’t have 
known what to do with more happiness that 
first year, my heart was so full. I worked 
hard, to be sure, rising up early and lying down 
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late, but I ate the bread of cheerfulness instead 
of carefulness. 





than ever when I was able to be down stairs 
again at my stitching and trimming, with my 


“By nine o’elock the housework was all | fuot upon the reeker of my boy’s cradle; so 


done up, and luncheon set ready in the pantry 
against we should want it at twelve o'clock. 
1 studied to get up all manner of nice little 
dishes to please Eben, who had a real gentle- 
man’s taste about these matters, and when 
noon came, however busy I might be, I always 
contrived to set the table in regular style ; to 
have the cloth clean and the silver bright. He 
noticed everything, and it would have mortified 
me terribly to have him find fault with my 
housekeeping. He tended the store, and when 
there were more customers than he could wait 


* on, he would call me in. I was naturally 


bashful, but I got to liking to be at the same 
counter with him—he had such elegant man- 
ners, and was so much respected. It made my 
hart puff with pride to notice how polite the 
ladies were to him, and what pretty language 
he always used to them. He was very popu- 
lar, aS you may suppose, and Mrs. Bobbinet 
had a way of naming me to her customers that 
threw as much work in my way as I could do 
—such as embroidery in silk and cotton, baby- 
clothes, collars, caps, and so on. I was chirpy 
as a cricket, sitting in that little back room, 
stitching away for dear life, with the door open 
between that and the store, and Eben never 
out of sight or hearing, from morning until 
night. We shut up at seven o’cloek every day 
except Saturday, and had something hearty 
and nourishing for supper. Then L washed up 
the dishes, and got all ready for morning while 
Eben settled the day’s accounts. I learned 
how to do it from looking on. I was nevera 
quick scholard, but I caught an idea from him 
very easy—got it by heart, so to speak. After 
that, we went out for a walk in all weathers 
except the very worst. There’s streets and 
squares I could show you in this town where I 
haven’t dared to walk in more ’n thirty years; 
they put me so in mind of old times. But they 
were like the green pastures beside the still 
waters in those days. We laughed and talked 
like two children let out from school while we 
strolled along, and when we did speak of busi- 
ness, twas always to say how nicely we were 
getting along, and how we’d live snug and 
equinomical for some years to come, until we 
could buy a store and house of ourown. We 
didn’t care to be rich. We only wanted to 
make a respectable living, and to lay up a hun- 
dred dollars or so every year in the Savings 
Bank. 

‘By and by we began to plan for the children 
we hoped were coming. I often hear ladies, 
with houses full of servants and as much money 
as they can spend, fret at the prospect of an 
increase of family, because it is such a trouble 
and expense. We didn’t feel so, although my 
time was money, and Eben couldn’t afford to 
hire help for me or for himself. I was happier 





| glad and proud of him, and that he was as like 


his father as two peas! A better tempered, 
sweeter baby never lived. He was next to no 
trouble ataM. By the time he was six months 
old, he would roll about the floor, playing with 
his ball and rattle, for two or three hours at a 
time, without asking me to do more than speak 
to or smile at him once in a while. It was 
lucky he was so forward, for in just eighteen 
months my little Annie was born. I had two 
children when I was twenty-one. I had to fly 
around brisk enough then, you may be sure, to 
keep things going straight. I don’t think my 
business took any harm from the babies, but I 
got weakly, what with nursing my girl, and 
being kept awake at night with little Eby’s 
teeth, and getting up by daybreak to sweep, 
and dust, and bake, so’s to be able to dress 
both children and have breakfast over before 
customers began to call. Eben worried over 
my losing flesh, and not having any appetite, 
and when, at last, I had a dreadful faint spell 
in the middle of a hot August day, he would 
call in a doctor. They had a long talk in pri- 
vate about me, and the upshot was that I must 
drink port wine and take bark, and have in 
somebody to help me in the hardest part of my 
work, for the doctor would have it that I was 
killing myself fast. 

“The Lord forgive me! but I’ve wished a 
million times I had gone clean off in that faint, 
and never come to in this world! I wanted to 
live then, for my husband and children’s sake, 
and I took the medicines and tried hard to 
think it did me good, and to persuade Eben 
that I was getting stronger. 

‘‘One day my step-mother came to see me, 
with a letter in her hand. ‘This is what I call 
a Providence, Becky,’ says she. And she read 
to me how my great-aunt on my mother’s side 
was dead. The letter was from my sister Liz- 
zie, who had been adopted by her when my 
own mother died, and lived with her constant 
ever since. She was three years younger than 
me, and I was just twenty-two. I hadn’t seen 
her since she was fourteen, for my aunt lived 
in Ohio, and we had no money to spend in 
travelling. She was dead now, and there was 
no will, though everybody thought there would 
be, and Lizzie had been raised to expect a good 
share of her property. -The children and 
grandchildren came in for it all; and Lizzie 
had no home, without father sent for her, and 
nothing except her clothes, and such trifles as 
the heirs would let her bring away with her. 

““« The very thing for you!’ my step-mother 
says to me. ‘There isn’t so much as a spare 
bed in our house, and me and my girls do up 
the work, sewing and all. ‘And, seeing she is 
your only own sister, it does seem a leading of 
Providence that you should take her right in 
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here, now you are poorly, and obliged to have 
somebody to lend a hand.’ 

“It wasn’t very warm weather, and I was 
sitting by an open window, but I got deadly 
sick, all of a sudden. 

*** Mother,’ says I, ‘it seems so close and 
shut-up-like here, I can hardly get my breath. 
Our rooms are very small, and there’s very 
few of them. Now the children are here, we 
can hardly turn around without stepping on 
them. I am willing to help Lizzie all I can. 
I’ll allow her half I earn to pay her board, 
and I know Mrs. Bobbinet will give her a place 
in her work-room, and maybe in her family, if 
I ask her. She wants another girl, for she told 
me so the other day. And,’ says I—and very 
strange I thought it afterward that the words 
should have come to my tongue—‘I feel as if 
it would kill me to have anybody else to live 
in the house with Eben and me.’ 

“With that I cried—‘ like a fool,’ mother 
said. She scolded, and Eben coaxed and 
begged, and father, he reasoned in his sensible 
way; and between them all, I was overruled 
into writing Lizzie a letter asking her to make 
her home with us. It so happened (I don’t 
know as I ought to use the word, but I hate to 
think the Lord ordered it) that Eben had busi- 
ness in Pittsburg—something about an old 
debt he had hopes of collecting—and I wrote 
to Lizzie to meet him there, and he would 
bring her on to us. 

“T felt real bright and spry, for all I had 
been doing double work the five days he was 
away, the evening they got home. Mother 
had spent the afternoon with me and taken 
eare of the children, so I had got up a nice 
supper for the travellers—ham and eggs, and 
coffee and shortcake—I had quite a name for 
my shorteake—and for dessert, a cracker-pud- 
ding with raisins in it, and wine sauce. Mother 
and father took supper with us, and we had a 
merry time. I couldn’t keep my eyes off Liz- 
zie the whole evening, she was so different 
from the rest of us. We were a sober, steady 
family, generally, who didn’t set much store by 
finery and fashion. Mother was very notional 
about our behavior and the company we kept. 
I used to think she was too strict when I was a 
young girl, but I’d begun to understand her 
better lately. Lizzie was rigged out as I and 
my half-sisters never dreamed of fixing our- 
selves up. Her travelling dress was heavy 
and dusty, she complained, and she would 
change it before we sat down to the table, put- 
ting on in place of it a buff challé, with pink 
rose-buds on it. Her hair was thick and dark, 
almost black, braided behind and curled in 
front, and the curls were looped behind her 
ears with bows of pink ribbon. She was dark 
complected, a real brunette, with a lovely little 
pink flush under the skin, and her eyes were 
like two fire-flies, they shone and danced so; 
her teeth were very white—that ran in the fam- 





ily—and she laughed a great deal, besides doing 
most of the talking. 

**She’s a regular little beauty,’ said mother, 
one side to me, as she was putting on her bon- 
net to go. ‘Keep an eye on her, or she’ll be 
apt to go wrong; she’s so flighty and vain. I 
wouldn’t let her be much in the store if I was 
you; it’s too public. Give her housework and 
sewing to do, and let her amuse the children.’ 

‘Before three days were gone, I found this 
was easier said than done. She ‘hated house- 
work ; it hardened the hands, and soiled one’s 
clothes.’ She ‘abominated sewing; it always 
gave her the blues and a pain in her side,’ and 
she was ‘so stupid about such matters, she was 
sure she would spoil the nice things sent to me 
to make.’ She said all this in a laughing way, 
but "twas plain she meant it. In the shop, she 
was wonderful quick and ‘taking’ with the 
customers—especially with the gentlemen, who 
wanted cravats, and gloves, and handkerchiefs. 
She didn’t get along with the children at all. 
They were always cross, or got into mischief 
when I left them with her while I was in the 
kitchen or store. 

***T don’t see why you trouble yourself with 
this branch of the business,’ says Eben to me 
when Lizzie had been with us about a fort- 
night. ‘You always preferred to sew, and the 
doctor says it is bad for your back to be so 
much upon your feet. Your sister does well 
enough in here; better than she does in the 
nursery department, if we are to judge from 
the noise in the back room. I suppose she has 
never been used to children, and has no knack 
at amusing them. I agreed to your having her 
here upon condition that she should be made 
useful, and I don’t call it usefulness when she 
increases your cares by undertaking what she 
can’t do well.’ 

**T saw he was vexed—I thought because I 
was looking badly that morning, and Eby was 
shouting and baby fretting. We always tried 
to keep the store quiet and pleasant for fear of 
annoying the customers, and for the same rea- 
son we had no cooking done in the middle of 
the day. I didn’t remind him that it was none 
of my doings, bringing anybody else into the 
family. All he wanted, as I believed then, 
was to make things easy for me, and it wasn’t 
in me to throw it in his teeth that Lizzie’s 
coming hadn’t done it, when he ’d meant it for 
the best. 

**¢T’d rather she’d be in the store,’ I said, 
speaking low, ‘if you’d promise to watch her 
pretty sharp. She is so pretty and lively, and 
so ignorant of the ways and tricks of the world, 
that mother and { thought she’d better be kept 
in the background, out of the sight of the gay 
young men. I’d be loath to have her led 
astray in any way. We’ve always been poor,’ 
says I, ‘but we’ve been respectable, out and 
out.’ 

‘* Eben he laughed, and patted me on the head. 
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“While I am here, you needn't be afraid the 
gay young men will get a chance to make love 
to the sister you think so handsome,’ he says. 
‘There’s so many prettier girls behind coun- 
ters, they won’t bother her long when they see 
she ’s got a brother to take care of her.’ 

‘Tt was something pleasanter for me to have 
her out of the way of my work, though I can’t 
say I had any the less todo. What with her 
washing and the extra cooking—for she’d been 
brought up delicate, and couldn’t relish plain 
food—I hadn’t any more time for sewing than 
before she came. Eben didn’t understand this, 
and when I saw how contented he was in the 
notion that I was really better off, I didn’t let 
on how matters really stood. I even took in 
more sewing than I had ought to have under- 
taken, to make him quite satisfied with his own 
arrangement. I had said to him before Lizzie 
came that she must not make his load any 
heavier. 

«Tt wouldn’t be fair,’ says I. ‘She shan’t 
cost you a dollar. I’ll pay all her expenses 
out of my own earnings, and yet put inas much 
into the common stock as I do now, for I shall 
have so much more time for fancy work than I 
get now, and that always pays well. I can’t 
have a sister of mine dependent upon my hus- 
band.’ 

‘‘T kept my word, and when I found that, 
while she had more fine dresses than suited a 
girl in her station, she was bad enough off for 
underclothes, I stuck to my resolution, and sat 
up nights until twelve o’clock, sometimes later, 
to make up for the outlay I hadn’t expected so 
soon. 

‘“«* There ’s no need of that,’ says Eben, when 
I done this. ‘Nobody wants you to slave 
yourself to death. It’s your own choice. I 
wash my hands of any share in it.’ 

‘* And I couldn’t tell him before Lizzie, or at 
any other time, how much need there was for 
me to stretch every nerve, and seize every mo- 
ment, if I wouldn’t have him go behindhand in 
his business. I did think myself ill-used in 
this sometimes, and cry when nobody saw me 
because he didn’t understand that I was work- 
ing more for him than for myself. I’ve learned 
since that many another woman has the same 
trial and is dumb about it. 

““We allowed Lizzie wages for tending in 
the store when she ’d been with usa month. I 
didn’t see the economy in that, particularly as 
we had spent so much for her clothes, and I 
said so, but Eben insisted. 

“«*Tt ism’t just nor kind,’ he said, ‘to employ 
such a smart girl for her victuals and clothes. 
She brings enough custom to the store to pay 
her a liberal salary, if I was to give her a com- 
mission upon her sales.’ 

** And when I held back still, he said: ‘ You 
women are always hard upon each other, but 
I thought better of you than to suppose you’d 
grind the face of your own kin and blood.’ 
VOL. LXXXIII.—15 





“‘T gave up at that, and never even asked 
him how much he allowed her. It wasn’t 
enough to clothe her, I was made to under- 
stand from her talk, or she didn’t use it for 
‘that purpose, for she ‘borrowed,’ as she called 
it, of me every month, five, ten, sometimes as 
much as twenty dollars, and never paid it 
back, to say nothing of the ribbons, collars, 
and stuff for other garments she had out of the 
store, and which I always charged to myself. 
I wondered how she got rid of her money until 
I used to stumble over boxes of confectionery, 
and fruit, and all manner of knick-knacks in 
her room; and every few weeks she’d flash 
out in a new dress, or mantle, or something 
she ’d had made out of the house unbeknownst 
to me. I dreaded to scold her. I was timid, 
and easy to put down, and she’d a high way 
with her, a habit of taking things for granted, 
that cowed me from the first. I was no match 
for her, and I knew it, although we’d never 
had a bit of a quarrel. She was nothing but a 
spoiled child, I’d say to myself, ruined for 
every-day life and hard work by the old aunt’s 
foolish petting, and I had ought to have charity 
for her when her giddy talk and extravagant 
ways frightened me who had been brought up 
so different. Above all things, I wouldn’t find 
fault with her to Eben. Blood is thicker than 
water. She was my sister, and I’d stand up 
for her. So long as I took care he wasn’t the 
poorer for her fancies and follies, he had 
nothing to do with what she cost me. But 
*twasn’t till long afterward I discovered that 
he suspected I was stuffing a private purse of 
my own with what I made by extra work. 
The confinement in the store told upon Lizzie 
after a while. She had headaches and turns 
of low spirits, and began to droop about the 
house. I had made her go out every day, while 
I took her place at the counter, but she said 
‘lonely walks gave her the horrors.’ Then I 
sent her out in the evenings instead of asking 
her to sit with the children half an hour or so 
while I got a breath of fresh air, and I told 
Eben he must go with her; take her to a lec- 
ture or a panorama, or something, now and 
then, to freshen her up. He said ‘ No’ at first, 
and something about my needing exercise and 
recreation, but a very little reasoning brought 
him around. Every night they were off to- 
gether, at last staying later and later, and I 
hardly noticing how long they were away, so 
busy was I with the work I did on the sly, for 
fear Eben should guess what a care and a cost 
my sister was. 

‘*Ten months after she came, my Jamie was 
born. Mother was in every day to do the 
heavy work and dress the baby. She was very 
kind so far as words went, and I knew if she 
had a favorite among father’s children it was 
me, but she tried me awfully by throwing 
slurs upon Eben—a thing she ’d never done be- 
fore. He ought to have got me a nurse, or, at 
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least, a woman to scour and cook. It was 
plain to be seen he hadn’t the consideration 
for me he used to have; that he was getting 
selfish and careless; that I had too much on 
my mind to get well fast; and much more of 
that sort of talk I was too weak to answer, or 
tried to pass off asa joke. This was nothing, 
though, to the way she went on to Lizzie. She 
told her, up and down, that she was a useless, 
expensive piece of furniture, fit for nothing 
but to look at; a bother to decent people, and 
a snare to weak and wicked ones. Lizzie an- 
swered her back for a while, for she had a 
spirit of her own, though, to do her justice, 
she wasn’t often cross or bad-tempered, but by 
and by she listened as mum as could be, and 
nobody could tell from her face whether she 
minded it or not. I was the first to find out 
what this meant. One day, when mother had 
washed and dressed the baby, and laid him 
down by me, and gone home to get her own 
house to rights, Lizzie, she spoke right out. 
“*T won't be hectored and bullied any 
longer!’ says she. ‘I’ve stood it as long as 
flesh and blood can. That woman’s got no 
right to lecture me, and she sha’n’t do it again. 
I made up my mind I'd let her have her say for 
a whole week, and that I wouldn’t answer her ; 
but there’s no sign of her tiring herself out, and 
I must take care of myself. I shall speak to 
brother about it to-night.’ (She always called 
Fben ‘brother.’) ‘We’ll see whether he will 
protect a motherless girl in his own house.’ 
“*For the love of mercy, Lizzie,’ said I, 
‘don’t open your mouth about this fuss to 
Eben! He’s quick-tempered, and he’s that 


fond of you he'd be ready to shut the door in 


mother’s face the next time she comes.’ 

“«*T don't see where the harm would be if he 
did,’ says she, with a spiteful laugh. ‘And 
excuse me for saying it, Becky, if you had the 
right feeling for your husband, you couldn’t 
take her abuse of him as quietly as you do. 
My blood boils to hear her speak of him as she 
does, and so ought yours.’ 

“*T¢ does hurt me,’ I says, as calm as I could 
speak. ‘But I know mother so well that I can 
make allowances for her. Her bark is werse 
than her bite. Something has crossed her lately, 
ahd she can’t hide it. She has been too kind a 
friend to me, and too good a wife to father, for 
me to pick a quarrel with her at this late day. 
Hard words break no bones,’ says I, a-trying 
to laugh. ‘And if we have patience, we’ll live 
through this pelting.’ 

‘**T think, sometimes,’ says she, looking right 
at me with her great, bright eyes, ‘that you 
have no heart at ali, you take life so easy. 
You’re just like ieed milk-and-water, and I’m 
spiced wine. It’s as much as I can do to hold 
my tongue when I see you going round and 


round in the treadmill every day, thinking of 


nothing but how much work you can crowd in 
between midnight and midnight, and caring for 





nobody except those whining babies. I often 
say to myself: “I’ll give her my opinion of 
| her, hot and hot, before this day is out. I al- 
| ways did hate these sanctified prudes.”’’ 

“IT couldn’t speak at once, i was so taken 
aback, and my heart got hotter and bigger 
until the aching fairly choked me. 

***T am sorry I don’t please you, Lizzie,’ I 
managed to say, presently. ‘It isn’t natural 
to me to show my feelings by words, but I try 
to serve and help them I love as well as I can.’ 
And then, being weak and nervous-like, the 
tears would come, in spite of all I could do to 
keep them back. 

“*Oh! says she, with a sneer, ‘if you’re 
going to cry, I have done talking. That’s the 
style of all you meek, pious, yea-nay women !” 

** At that minute we heard little Eby crying, 
down-stairs, ‘ Yizzie! Yizzie!’ in the most piti- 
ful voice you can think of. 

‘She did not stir from her chair. She was 
crimping a frill for herself with a case-knife, 
and she kept on with it asif she didn’t hear 
thedarling. He called again, * Yizzie! Yizzie! 
and cried as if his heart would break. It’s 
thirty-five years ago, Mrs. Marley, but I am 
woke up sometimes now of nights by hearing 
him say it, and me a-lying there not able to 
move!” 

‘The sallow face flushed. She dropped the 
needle, that had moved steadily up to this time, 
and raised her apron to her eyes. 

“Don’t go on!” I begged, little guessing 
| what was to follow. ‘I cannot have yon dis- 
| tress yourself in this way, Mrs. Brown, inter- 
ested as I am in your story.” 

“‘Tt eases the load a little to talk about it to 
' somebody who can feel for me,” said the poor 
| woman, simply, wiping her spectacles, and 

picking up her work. “I won't give way 
| again. I’ve been a-thinking too much to-day. 
| It’s David, isn’t it, who says, ‘While I was 
musing, the fire burned?’ And, somehow, the 
| wind makes me feel kind of lonesome. After 
| a little, says I, for I couldn’t lie still and listen 
| any longer, and I had a ‘milk leg,’ and wasn’t 
able to rise :-— 

‘Lizzie,’ says I, ‘would you mind seeing 
what ails the child? He never cries that way 
without he’s hurt.” 

‘*Hurt!’ says she, and her eyes snapped. 
She acted that day as if she was possessed. 
‘Not he! He’s perishing for the want of a 
rousing whipping, and I’1l make it my business 
to see his pa gives him one. He’s the crossest- 
grained, most contrary brat I ever beheld! 
And you’re as big a baby as he is! Hold your 
noise there, will you?’ for the child was com- 
ing up-stairs. 

“She got up and flounced out of the room to 
stop him, leaving the door open. I could see 
the head of the stairs from my bed, and I had 
a fair glimpse of Eby’s face, all wet with tears. 
' just above the floor. He was holding up his 
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finger, which was streaming blood. We found 
afterward he had cw it badly with a piece of 
broken glass. 

‘**YVizzie !’ he sobbed again, as she reached 
him, and clutched her apron with his bloody 
hands to steady himself in climbing to the top 
step, which was higher than any of the rest, 
and awkward for children. She was always 
very nice with her pretty aprons, and she 
tried to jerk itaway from him. He held fast, to 
save himself from falling ; she lost her balance, 
and down the stairs they both pitched, head 
first. 

“T screamed louder than either, and strug- 
gled and fought to get out of bed; but it was 
just as if I had been chained hand and foot. I 
could do nothing but lie there, and listen, and 
tremble, and pray—if you could call that pray- 
ing which was just saying the same thing over 
and over again—‘ Father, have mercy upon 
them! Have mercy upon them !’ 

“‘There was a terrible commotion going on 
below. When they fell, it seems there were 
customers in the store ; and, at the noise, they 
all rushed with Eben into the back entry, and 
saw the two lying in a heap at the bottom of 
the steps, the child undermost. I heard the 
talking, and the bustling back and forth, and 
the groaning as them that were hurt was lifted 
up and carried into the parlor. Then somebody 


+ said: ‘Run for the doctor!’ And Eben called 


out two or three times, like one distracted : 
‘My darling, my dear love, speaktome! Where 
are you hurt?’ Next was the sound of the 
doctor’s voice ; I knew it in an instant. 

““*Shut that door!’ was the first thing he 
said, and I understood it was to prevent me 
from knowing what was passing. 

But I could judge something of what they 
did by what came up through the floor. I half 
raised myself on my elbow, and listened as for 
the sentence of my own doom ; and, when the 
baby awoke and fretted, I put him to the breast, 
and leaned down again towards the floor. Once 
there was a sharp, awful scream from Lizzie, 
and Eben was trying to soothe her, and the 
doctor spoke louder and more positive-like, and 
she fell into hysterics, and there was worse 
confusion than ever. All this time I didn’t 
hear a word nor a cry from my boy, strain my 
ears as I might, and I began to take comfort 
from this. Maybe he wasn’t hurt, although 
the stairs were steep, and it had been a fright- 
ful crash when they struck the bottom. But 
children had such wonderful escapes; their 
bones were so soft, and their bodies light. It 
was strange he made no noise, but his father 
was there, and a word from him would have 
kept him quiet. Still I was repeating aloud : 
‘Have merey upon them! Have mercy upon 
them !’ at the end of half an hour (they said it 
wasn’t longer, but it was more like half a year 
to me), when somebody came slowly up the 
stairs, and I saw it was mother, pale as the 





dead, and so solemn my heart went down with- 
in me. 

“‘ They had sent for her to break the news. to 
me that Lizzie had broken her arm, she said. 

*** And Eby ?’ says L 

““*T won't deceive you, Becky,’ she says, 
and told me that he had fractured his skull 
and was dying. 

“«*«Tell Eben to fetch him up here,’ I says, 
so quiet she stared at me. But I really didn’t 
feel just then. I wasn’t stunned neither, I 
think, for I knew exactly what I was saying 
and what had happened. ‘Don’t let anybody 
else touch him. Lay him right here by me.’ 

‘‘Mother made them do just as I ordered, al- 
though Eben was very unwilling to have it so, 
and the doctor would have hindered it if he 
could, for fear, he said, ’twould excite me teo 
much. I was past being excited. I didn’t 
shed a tear, though Eben was sobbing aloud as 
he brought up the boy—our first-born, Mrs. 
Marley—and put him where I showed him I 
wanted him to be. 

‘* They had washed the tears off his face, but 
his eyelids were swelled from crying, and his 
sweet mouth was pouted with the distress and 
pain he thought nobody—not even his mamma 
—pitied him for. He lay close to me; his poor, 
bruised head upon my pillow, his cheek against 
mine, for an hour, breathing shorter and 
shorter, until he died.” 


<> 





TO KATIE. 





BY BMMA NASH. 





1 KNOW a little sprite so fair ; 

Her eyes are dark, and soft her hair— 
Her name is Katie ; 

She looks up at you in your face, 

With glances arch and nameless grace— 
They call her “ Fairy.” 


She smiles upon you like a star, 

And then the angels seem not far— 
Her name is Katie; 

She moves about with childish glee, 

Yet on her brow a thought you see— 
They call her “ Fairy.” 


She moves about with childish grace, 

While her large soul beams in her face— 
Her name is Katie; 

Whiere’er she goes, all turn to see 

The light of love within her “ee”— 
They call her “ Fairy.” 


And when you meet her in the street, 
You wonder at her little feet— 
Her name is Katie ; 
And if you see her in the dance, 
You know she’s graceful at a glance— 
They call her “ Fairy.” 


And as she smiles from out her hood, 
You say, “‘ Her little heart is good”’— 
Her name is Katie; 
And in this wicked world below, 
You know she’s pure as flake of snow— 
They cal) her “ Fairy.” 
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SPOILED CHILDREN. 


SuRELyY nothing in the world is so delightful 
as a sweet-natured, well-conducted child— 
nothing much more disagreeable than a spoilt 
one. Indeed, it seems to be a law of nature, 
general if not invariable, that in proportion to 
the delightfulness of a thing when at its best, 
is its unpleasantness when at fits worst; and 
there is no question about the law obtaining in 
the matter of children. A charming child, 
however, is not necessarily a quiet one. On 
the contrary, quiet children are often quite as 
objectionable, and as much spoilt in their own 
way, if not so actively troublesome, as the tur- 
bulent ; and a young creature who is too docile 
and too subdued for its years, is as painful as 
anything else unnatural. But there is turbu- 
lence and turbulence. There is the riot of high 
animal spirits, of intense vitality, of the physi- 
eal need of constant motion, of the moral ab- 
sence of reflection and of thought, belonging 
by nature to youth. And there is the turbu- 
lence springing from all these causes, with the 
want of discipline superadded. 

Now this question of discipline is just the 
most difficult of all the details connected with 
the fit management of children. Discipline 
commonly means suppression as the negative 
side, and correction as the active; only in ex- 
ceptionally enlightened families does it mean 
the teaching of self-control and obedience—or 
the surrender of an ignorant will to one more 
enlightened—by such appeals to the reason as 
a child can understand, and by such appeals 
to its affections as will touch its heart and con- 
science. For, let it be remembered, the affec- 
tions of childhood are its conscience ; the only 
one it knows; in which lie the germs of the 
future conscience of maturity—love and fear 
being the sole schoolmasters intelligible to the 
youthful soul. It is only experience that pro- 
duces thought, judgment, reflection, and regard 
for the idea of abstract duty, out of which col- 
lectively we form our conscience. Until these 
things have come by time and the ripening of 
the years, there exist but the affections on 
which the teacher can work. 

Two great mistakes are made in ordinary 
education : the one is to forget that in the child 
resides the future man, and that the whole of 
childhood is but a building up of and prepara- 
tion for maturity; and the other is to forget 
that the child is not the man, and that faults 
and follies springing from thoughtlessness 
mainly, which would be reprehensible in ma- 
turity, are natural to and innocent in youth. 
With the one mistake we get the spoiling which 
comes by over-indulgence ; with the other we 
have the mischief of over-harshness, and the 
suppression of the free instincts and impulses 
of youth. The one system turns out its crea- 
tions self-indulgent, proud, cowardly, weak, 
or sensual, as the case may be; the other 











makes them sly or defiant, of stunted mental 
growth, or of a perverted intellect, or with a 
moral twist somehow, and either subdued and 
melancholy for life, or rollicking and dare- 
devil, according as their nature takes the given 
impress indelibly, or revolts against the coer- 
cion to which it has been subjected till it 
touches the opposite extreme of lawlessness. 
And always the harshly treated have bitter 
recollections of home and parentage that re- 
main, the mournfullest background the human 
memory can have. The one system diligently 
nurtures weeds, the other as diligently nips off 
buds ; the one is a soil too fat and rank, the 
other a sandy desert, poor and denuded, wherein 
very little beauty of any kind can grow. Mid- 
way between the two lies the only true system 
of rational edueation—that which is what its 
name emphatically implies, a leading forth of 
the mental and moral nature according to the 
best models and its own needs and directions, 
but neither pampering nor suppressing. 

Our business, however, to-day, is with spoilt 
children, the section of the over-indulged and 
pampered—those who.are in everybody’s way, 
and who, being associated as equals in the 
home adult life, are consequently intrusive and 
inharmonious elements to all save the fond and 
foolish mother; those who have improper 
things given them to eat, who are indulged in 
unsuitable amusements, and who are further 
indulged in unsuitable hours. To the mother 
the fact of all this unsuitability is hidden. To 
her, poor soul ! with her overwhelming instinct, 
the children can never be in the way; and she 
thinks those who find them nuisances not much 
removed from that half-human progenitor of 
ours of whom Darwin speaks. To her their 
incessant cravings are only natural exhibitions 
of childish appetites that ought to be indulged ; 
their instant demands for attention are just as 
natural as their cravings, and they ought to be 
listened to before any one else, mainly because 
they are children and do not understand po- 
liteness, and they would probably cry if you 
tried to teach it to them. Their shrill voices 
are the sweetest melody to her; their very 
naughtiness is not displeasing, save for its ill 
effects among each other, and when the elders 
are tyrannical to the youngers. But if they 
ean confine their naughtiness to the grown-up 
people, whom they cannot hurt, but only an- 
noy, she is patient and merciful, and talks 
serenely about the need of showing forbear- 
ance to poor little ones who know no better. 
Well, this may be true, and we would not cast 
the smallest scorn on any amount of forbear- 
ance for any amount of wrong-doing ;" but suf- 
fering endured with fortitude is not necessarily 
a righteous infliction ; and because a friend or 
guest has brought himself to such a point of 
moral heroism as to be able to bear a spoiled 
child’s waywardness and importunities and 
general annoyingness with an equable counte- 
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nance, that does not excuse the parents for the 


folly of their training. 

Nothing is much more painful than the 
presence of spoilt children, of whose unpleasant 
qualities only the mother is oblivious; or it 
may be the father, if he is what craniologists 
call philoprogenitive to an unusual extent : the 
spoilt children to whom she—let us understand 
that in this case the lesser includes the greater 
—devotes herself with zealous energy, and to 
whose pertinacities she attends with a devotion 
that is almost pathetic, because so sincere and 
so misplaced. Grant that it would be a cruelty 
to keep the little creatures still—for is not 
childhoud the age of perpetual motion ?—yet 
you don't want them to be climbing on the back 
of your chair, scampering over your sofa, riding 
on the arms of your couch, bolstering each 
other with your cushions, turning summer- 
saults from the ottoman, tilting the occasional 
table, and handling every perishable article 
you possess. Yet this is what they do when 
mamma brings them with her a visiting, and 
you can scarcely be expected to enjoy her con- 
versation on such occasions. She is absorbed 
in her progeny, and attending to their inces- 
sant interruptions, while you yourself can give 
only a divided attention to ker, your mind be- 
ing distracted for the fear of your property on 
the one hand, and for nervous irritation at the 
tumult about you on the other. Then it is a 
good thing for children to be affectionate, and 
even familiar, in contradistinction to that shy- 
ness which puts its finger into its mouth, 
hunches up its round, smooth shoulder, and 
sidles away with bent head and half-sulky, 
half-timid eyes, as if you were one of Grimm’s 
Goblins, intent on its destruction. But you 
don’t want a spoilt darling to dangle astride 
your knee, make free with your watch, your 
studs, your shirt front, your best gown, your 
doubtful tresses. You don’t want the sharp 
eyes of youth to peer too clearly into the se- 
crets of your make-up; still less to hear the 
shrill voice call out: “‘I say, what funny eye- 
brows you have! they are just like dolly’s, 
only they are wet!"’ Or, “Oh my! what funny 
cheeks you have! they are all over flour!’ 
Perhaps the cherub adds: ‘‘Mamma, Mr. 
Make-up has a lot of gold in his mouth!’’ Or, 
‘Mamma, Mr. Would-be-young has such odd 
hair! it is all colors, and frizzed like Dolly’s 
tow wig!’ The sternly severe and simple 
may say at this: ‘‘And serve you right, my 
dear sir or madam ; you are justly rebuked for 
your deceptions by the mouth of truth and 
innocence.”” May be so; but the question is, 
has the mouth of truth and innocence any right 
to rebuke you? was it consecrated to the task 
of bringing about your reformation by means 
of your public shame? Seems not tous. We 
do not uphold make-believes; but we do not 
countenance the means whereby you are dis- 
covered and brought to shame and confusion. 


But, putting aside the discomfort caused to 
friends and guests, which ‘to the mother in- 
| dulgent weighs not a feather’s weight against 
| the pleasure assumed to be bestowed on the 
children spoilt (which is also a misapprehen- 
sion of the true nature cf things), the spoiling 
of children by over-indulgence is such an evil 
_ to themselves! only less pernicious than spoil- 
| ing them by over-harshness. It makes them 
| so utterly unfit for the after trials of life, so 
| sure to come, if they have never learnt to con- 
| trol themselves, to subdue, to sacrifice of their 
| own free will. Mind, we do not say that chil- 

dren should be made good by whips and hard 
words ; but they should be led to the accept- 
| ance of disagreeable duties, reasoned with, 
| heartened into the work of self-abnegation, 
| coaxed, if you will, to learn by experience that 
| the thing is not so bad when resolutely encoun- 
| tered, and that every one is happier who does 
| the right, though unpleasant, rather than the 
wrong, though agreeable. Only we should be 
careful to use. the creature according to its 
| strength, and to conduct it tenderly through 
the paths, so steep and difficult, that iead up- 
ward; not starving it in the desert, nor yet 
smothering it in mingled flowers and weeds. 
“The child is father to the man,’’ and as we 
train, so will the tree grow—as we prune, so 
will it bear. The spoiled child will never be 
the noble man ; and though after circumstances 
may modify, they will never wholly change 
the direction of that early, first-laid foundation. 
In such case does it not behoove us to see that 
| our foundations are nobly planned and firmly 
laid, and that what we are building up will be 
a brave and temperate, a daring and a constant, 
a pure and a self-sacrificing maturity? 
—_———_Beoo— 
OVER THE WAY. 


BY L. 8. G 











BROWN and lifeless, gnarled and gray, 
Stood tle Poplar over the way: 
Its dry sear boughs, in angles rude, 
From bare, ungainly trunk protrude. 
Men passed it by and gave no heed 
To its inner life or its outer need. 


Feeble and wrinkled, blind and gray, 
Was the Widow over the way; 
Loved ones and comforts all were flown, 
The barren heart groped on alone. 
The happy and wealthy gave no heed 
To her inner life or outer need. 


Broad spread the Poplar’s leafy shade, 
A robe of silvered green was laid 
Over the boughs which, sunbeam twined, 
Danced to the whistle of the wind. 
A wonderful magic change we read: 
The inner life clothes the outer need. 


Boundless the Widow’s riches now, 
Fathomless joy on lip and brow; 
She ’s just passed life’s bounding reef, 
One hand clasping a poplar leaf. 
Oh inner life! thy full silent sway 
Points us upward from over the way. 
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FLORENCE KNOWLTON’S 
FORTUNE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 








“NEVER mind, the mud will not hurt her; 
she’s only a schoolmistress !”’ 

The voice in which the words were uttered 
was sweet and soft, but it fell harshly on the 
ear of Florence Knowlton, as stepping hastily 
to one side to avoid the elegant carriage, with 
its dashing pair of grays, she caught a hasty 
view of the beautiful face of the speaker. 

The gentleman drew in the horses, and with 
grave courtesy addressed Florence, greatly to 
the evident disgust of his fair companion. 

“Pardon me, madam! I did not observe you 
in season fo slacken pace. I hope my careless- 
ness has not seriously inconvenienced you. 
Pardon me!’’ 

Florence bowed slightly, but she made no 
audible reply, and the gentleman, pausing to 
take a second look of her sweet face, now 
flushed and averted, lifted the reins, and the 
equipage sped away. 

A half smile, which had in it something of 
bitterness, curved the lip of Florence, as she 
passed down the road to her boarding-house. 

**Only.a schoolmistress !’’ She repeated the 
words to herself thoughtfully, wondering if it 
followed, as a matter of course, that because 
God had seen fit to place her in a situation 
where daily toil was necessary to procure 
bread, all feeling and sensibility must be 
crushed out. 

No doubt it seemed so to Adelaide Rivers, 
the haughty heiress of Oakwood; she whose 
fair hands had never been lifted in sterner 
labor than the braiding of her own golden 
tresses ; at whose lightest nod a train of ser- 
vants hastened to her bidding ; and an indul- 
gent father poured forth treasures of untold 
wealth at hercommand. No, it was extremely 
unlikely that this petted child of fortune could 
see aught of brightness or beauty in the plod- 
ding life of a poor schoolmistress, confined for 
six weary hours, those delightful summer days, 
to a troop of noisy, disorderly children, pent 
within the square brick walls of the district 
school-house. 

Florence forgave the proud lady of Oakwood 
for her scorn, when she remembered the dis- 
cipline life brings, but which, as yet, had failed 
to purge the dross from Miss Rivers’ character. 
Life’s trials, thus far, had been spared her; 
she was undisciplined in th. hard school of 
affliction; and Florence, who, young as she 
was, had passed far down into the valley of 
shadows, could look leniently on the faults of 
one destitute of experience. 

She remembered also, that once, not very 
Many years ago, she, too, had been haughty, 
and arrogant, perhaps, though never heartless 
or selfish; she, too, had been the child ¥ 





wealth, and nurtured at the very bosom of 
luxury. Tender parents, a magnificent home 
on the Hudson, unbounded wealth, troops of 
admiring friends, everything that goes to make 
up a destiny which the world calls fortunate, 
was hers; but there had comea change. No 
one is wholly responsible for his own misfor- 
tunes, and Mr. Knowlton, by a series of ill- 
advised investments, had lost everything but 
the sad inheritance of poverty. The blow 
prostrated him. He was laid on a sick-bed, 
from which he never arose; and a few weeks 
after his death, his delicate wife slept beside 
him in the village burying-ground. 

Florence, an inexperienced, sensitive girl of 
nineteen, was left alone in the world to breast 
the battles of life, and out of her own toil to 
provide for her sole remaining relative—her 
brother Edward, a noble boy some five years 
her junior. The youth was nearly ready for 
college, and to procure the means for him to 
continue his studies, Florence had taken charge 
of the district school at Woodford. She had 
not entered upon this toilsome life unwillingly ; 
she loved her brother, and had his interest at 
heart, and she shrank from no task, however 
laboring, that would promote his welfare. 

On her way to her boarding place, the young 
teacher passed Oakwood, the palatial residence 
of Adelaide Rivers. A great gray stone house 
in the Elizabethan style of architecture, half 
hidden in the magnificent trees from whence the 
estate derived its name; a broad avenue lead- 
ing to the hall door, bordered on either side 
by flowering groves of lilac, hawthorn, and 
prairie roses, a green park opening from the 
drawing-room windows, in the midst of which 
played a silvery fountain, whose dripping 
waters were like the music of an enchanted 
realm. To the eyes of the weary girl, the cool, 
shadowed grounds looked a very paradise, and 
it is little wonder if she suppressed a sigh as 
she passed on. 

What more could we ask for than the great 
gifts which fortune had bestowed on Miss 
Rivers? And her life was soon to be crowned 
by a marriage with Graham Sturtevant, the 
world-celebrated lawyer at the Blue Ridge. 
Florence had heard a great deal of talk about 
this expected event among the gossips of Wood- 
ford. She had listened to the young man’s 
praises until she had felt some curiosity to be- 
hold the object of so many virtues and graces 
—rich, handsome, talented, generous, noble, 
and high-minded above all others, so the story 
ran; and devoted as heart could desire to his 
high-born ladylove. 

Well, Florence had seen him at last, and he 
did not disappoint the idea she had formed of 
him. A tall, distinguished-looking gentleman, 
of twenty-eight or thirty, mild, a clear, color- 
less face, very dark gray eyes, finely-cut fea- 
tures, and curling brown hair. They looked 
well together—Mr. Sturtevant and Miss Rivers 
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—she with her dark, Oriental style of beauty, 
and he with his handsome person, and the 
easy, disembarrassed air which so well became 
him. 

And did Mr. Sturtevant cast out one thought 
after the quiet little schoolmistress, whose 
neat muslin dress the wheels of his carriage 
had so liberally spattered with mud? One 
glance into the vexed, dissatisfied face of Miss 
Rivers might have answered the question. 

During the remainder of the ride, all her 
efforts to engage him in conversation signally 
failed. He was reserved and taciturn, hardly 
polite. As he assisted her to alight, he gave 
her a clue to his abstraction, and made her the 
life enemy of Florence Knowlton, by remark- 
ing :— 

“Woodford is extremely fortunate in the 
choice of a teacher this summer.’’ 

He studied her face closely as he spoke, as 
though to mark the effect of his words. The 
effect was quite marked enough ; he could not 
have asked for anything more decisive. Miss 
Rivers blushed crimson, tore off the dainty 
glove with which she was toying, with an 
angry gesture, as she replied, coldly :— 

“IT dare say youarecorrect. Miss Knowlton, 
if her bold appearance does not greatly belie 
her, is a person well suited to the coarse station 
she occupies.”’ 

Mr. Sturtevant’s fine eyes kindled ; he nearly 
committed himself by a sharp response, but he 
checked the words before they were uttered, 
bowed courteously, and drove away from the 
gate of Oakwood. 

A new revelation of Adelaide’s character 
had been made to him. He rode down the 
shady road with a thoughtful brow. For six 
months he had been the young beauty’s most 
devoted cavalier, though no word of love had 
ever fallen from his lips, yet the world had 
long ago called them lovers, and his own family 
considered it a settled thing. 

Riding slowly homeward through the mellow 
sunlight, Graham Sturtevant fell to thinking 
seriously, and before he reached the grand old 
mansion he called home, he had resolved on a 
course of action which, a week before, he would 
have denounced as Quixotic. How it finally 
eventuated, we shall see. 


One fine summer day there was a picnic in 
the grove near Woodford, to which all the 
people for miles around were invited by the 
Committee of Arrangements—three worthy 
ladies, anxious for the good of their church, 
and well pleased with the prospect of paying 
their minister’s salary out of other folks’ pock- 
ets. There was a collation on the green, mu- 
sic, tableaux, speeches, toasts, etc. 

Florence went over to the grounds with her 
pupils, and there was not a livelier girl present 
than the schoolmistress. Her simple white 


dress became her pure beauty; the crimson 





searf lent additional whiteness to her snowy 
neck; and the cheap straw hat, with its blue 
ribbons, contrasted well with the brown of her 
hair, which the sunbeams kissed into coils of 
tawny gold. Graham Sturtevant was there, 
and at his side, as usual, was Miss Rivers, 
resplendent in silks and laces, gorgeous as a 
tropical bird. 

The day wore on—the speeches were over, 
dinner had been served, the company sepa- 
rated, each group or party enjoying themselves 
in their own way; some at the swing, some 
giving little #mpromptu concerts, and others 
strolling on the banks of Swift River, which 
skirted the grounds. Among the latter, was 
Florence. She had left the crowd, and wan- 
dering to the bank of the stream, had seated 
herself on a fallen tree which lay across a jut- 
ting point of ragged rocks overhanging the 
water. It was a picturesque but dangerous 
seat, for the banks, shaken by the constant 
dashing of the rain against their base, were 
treacherous in many places, and a slight jar 
might displace huge fragments of earth and 
stone. 

A little further down the stream are Mr. 
Sturtevant and Miss Rivers; the gentleman 
gazing upward at the sweet face of the school- 
mistress, the lady fretting the bosom of the 
stream to diamonds with a willow switch 
broken from the tree at her side. 

‘“What a beautiful picture! Is it not?’ 
queried Mr. Sturtevant, a little maliciously, of 
his companion, as he noticed the contemptuous 
glances she cast in the direction of Florence. 

Adelaide’s face darkened ; she made no reply, 
but moved away up the shore, while Graham, 
drawing an inaudible whistle, strolled off to 
join the merry company at a little distance 
engaged in telling fortunes. 

Adelaide hurried on to the side of the fair 
girl. Her step startled Florence from a revery 
in which she was indulging; she sprang up 
quickly, and the shock broke off the fragile 
erust of earth where she stood, from the bank. 
She felt her foothold giving way; she realized 
the fate in store for her, and, with imploring 
eyes, she held out her hands mutely to Adelaide 
for succor. The lady might save her; full well 
she was assured of the power, but Adelaide’s 
face grew cold, white, and stern as marble— 
woe unto her! The evil spirit triumphed over 
the good in her breast; she turned her back on 
the suppliant, and no eye, save that of Omnip- 
otence, marked her black sin. 

There was a hollow plunge; a faint, faint 
ery, drowned by the roar of the waters, and 
then all went on as before. A smile of fiendish 
satisfaction stole on the ghastly countenance 
of Oakwood’s proud mistress; she muttered 
through her closely shut teeth: “It was not 
my deed. I am not to blame.” 

Suddenly she stopped; her white hands 
clenched each other firmly ; she grew absolutely 
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livid with the rush of passion ; for, striking out 
from the shore with the desperate power of a 
strong arm, she beheld Graham Sturtevant. 
The current was swift ; the mighty surging of 
the tide might have driven back one less deter- 
mined, but it produced no visible effect in the 
progress of the bold swimmer. He reached 
the spot where Florence had gone down, and 
diving, came to the surface some rods below, 
with the girl in his arms. A few moments 
afterward, and he had borne her to the shore, 
where, declining all offers of assistance, he 
succeeded in restoring her to consciousness. 

Greatly to the surprise of ali Woodford, he 
insisted on carrying her to her boarding place 
in his chaise ; and the next day, and the next, 
he called to inquire if she had sustained any 
injury -by the accident. 

The chill which Florence had experienced, 
joined to anxiety about her school, brought on 
a low nervous fever, that confined her to her 
bed for a fortnight, during which another 
teacher was provided; and when she was at 
last able to sit up, the physician positively for- 
bade all exertion. Her very life, he said, de- 
pended on her keeping quiet and restful. But 
how could she be quiet when Edward’s con- 
tinuance at his studies hung solely upon her 
wages? She could not forbear a fit of weeping 
when she thought of the disappointment the 
poor boy would experience at renouncing the 
cherished project of his life. 

Searcely had she dried her eyes, and resolved 
to put her trust in an overruling Providence, 
when a letter was handed her. It proved to be 
from the president of the college where Edward 
was studying, and its contents filied the soul 
of the girl with deep gratitude. An unknown 
friend, so ran the note, had paid in full the 
expenses of her brother for the entire course 
of instruction ; and a receipt for the same was 
inclosed. Florence closed her eyes in much 
thankfulness. God had not forsaken her. 

The next morning the following paragraph 
appeared in the Woodford Chronicle, under the 
head of ‘‘ Personal :’’"— 


‘Our heartfelt sympathy is due our young 
and gifted fellow-townsman, the well-known 
attorney Graham Sturtevant, in his misfor- 
tune. e learn that all the vast wealth which 
he has so long held in his possession is right- 
fully—by some legal defect, flaw, or quibble, of 
the nature of which we are ignorant—the pro- 
pay of another. Mr. Sturtevant will yield 
mmediate possession to the fortunate indi- 
vidual, and devote himself more entirely to his 
protestion, which, we doubt not, will afferd 

im an ample income.”’ 


Of course, the news flew like wildfire, and 
by noon everybody in Woodford knew that Mr. 
Sturtevant was a poor man. The unfortunate 
fellow himself bore up bravely, though, and 
that evening he called at Oakwood to see the 
young mistress. The servant said she was not 
at home; but Sturtevant judged differently, 





for, coming up the avenue, he had seen her 
face at an upper window. A quiet smile 
wreathed his face as he turned away. He was 
not very deeply disappointed, if appearances 
are reliable evidence. 

The ensuing day he called again, This time 
Miss Rivers was in the garden, and was forced 
to see him; but her manner was cold and dis- 
tant, and, when he asked her to ride with him 
once more, she declined—she had an engage- 
ment. He was not invited to call again, and 
shortly afterward Miss Rivers was seen in pub- 
lic with William Monmouth, a rival suitor, 
whose fortune, though very handsome, was in- 
ferior to the patrimony which had belonged to 
Graham Sturtevant. 

Florence Knowlton convalesced very slowly, 
but those days of idleness were pleasant eras 
in her life. Mr. Sturtevant was a constant 
visitor. Sometimes his excuse was a new book, 
again a rare engraving, often a bouquet of 
flowers from the city greenhouse. And one 
day, when she was able to take a brief walk in 
the garden, he sat down beside her, and, with 
her hand in his, told her very simply and quietly 
that he loved her, and asked her to be his wife. 

“You have doubtless heard, dear girl,’’ he 
said, in conclusion, “of my loss of fortune? 
Do you love me well enough to breast with me 
the toilsome way that opens before me? A 
poor young lawyer, with his friends’ backs 
turned toward him, and his fortune to hew out 
with his own labor? Answer me, Florence.” 

She lifted her soft eyes to his face. He read 
her soul there, and, drawing her to his breast, 
kissed her forehead. 

“Will Florence go with me?” he asked, 
softly. And the whispered reply came :— 

**She will go.’”’ 

Three weeks subsequent there was an unos- 
tentatious wedding, one fair Sabbath morning, 
at the little church in Woodford. The bride- 
groom had so desired it, and there, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled worshippers, the cere- 
mony took place. 

Miss Rivers sailed scornfully by the plainly- 
dressed bride, her costly brocade rustling 
regally as she went; and Mr. Sturtevant smiled 
a singularly meaning smile as he slipped the 
diamond wedding-ring on the finger of his 
bride. Florence started as she caught the glit- 
ter of the brilliant, but the tender pressure of 
his hand reassured her. 

A train of elegant carriages waited at the 
church-door, into the foremost of which the 
bridal pair entered, and the coachman took the 
road to Sturtevant Hall, followed by the other 
carriages, which contained the invited guests. 
Florence was flushed and troubled. She drew 
closer to the side of her husband, and ques- 
tioned him, timidly :— 

‘*Graham, whither are you taking me? This 
splendor seems to me little fitted for the wed- 
ding of a poor man.”’ 
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He silenced her with a kiss; and, when the 
Hall was reached, he lifted her out, and, bear- 
ing her into the sumptuous drawing-room, 
seated her on a sofa, saying, tenderly and 
solemnly :— 

*““Welcome home, Florence, my wife!’’ 

Smiling, wondering faces were all around 
her. Florence, mystified and perplexed, could 
only look up to her husband for an explanation. 

‘My friends and you, dear Florence, will, I 
trust, pardon a little ruse of mine, especially as 
it has had so happy a denouement. I have-al- 
ways indulged a strong desire to be loved for 
myself alone, and not for the wealth which 
happened to be mine, and there was but one 
way to satisfy myself. It was necessary for 
me to lose my property. Everything that I 
valued—my heart and all its affections—passed 
out of my possession the first time I had the 
happiness of meeting the lady who is now my 
wife; and, if the good editor of the Chronicle 
saw fit to announce the fact in his columns, he 
is responsible, and my warmest gratitude is 
due him for the service he has rendered me.”’ 

The tidings got wind at once. Everybody 
knew that Mr. Sturtevant had not lost his pro- 
perty, and, in consequence, everybody was his 
“most obedient servant’’ forthwith. 

Imagine, if you can, the discomfiture of Miss 
Rivers, imagine the more than nine days’ won- 
der ; but you can only faintly imagine the hap- 
piness that was Florence Sturtevant’s with the 
man she had chosen for her husband. She 
knows, now, who befriended Edward, her 
brother, and the perfect trust she feels for him 
makes her life blessed. 





UNREST. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 
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My life was like a peaceful streamlet, gliding 
Through daisied meadow-slopes and vaileys green; 
A spirit slumbrous, calm, its current guiding, 
Its waters sparkling in the sunlight sheen. 


The hand of Fate stretched forth her potent fingers, 
And stirred the peaceful waters of my soul; 

No more the gentle, guiding spirit lingers ; 
Like a rough, restless sea the billows roll. 


Down rocky mountain gorge and marshy dingle, 
The weary, beaten waters seaward flow— 

On, ever on, until their foam-wreaths mingle 
With the dark ocean in its depths below. 


Nor still they rest; the heaving, ceaseless motion 
Of tidal heart-beats throbbing to éach shore, 
Throughout the length and breadth of the vast ocean, 
And the wild winds rest never—nevermore. 


Flow on, flow on, though weary, oh, life’s waters! 
Ye shall yet reach a shining shore, and blest— 
A haven sure—a calm and peaceful harbor— 
A stirless sea—the eternity of rest! 





>> 


REason is the glory of human nature, and 
one of the chief eminences whereby we are 
raised above the beasts in this lower world. 





FLORA’S PRIESTESS. 


BY LOUISE 8 DORR. 








ELKANAH KEMPTON was a man of few words, 
and what he said he generally meant. When, 
therefore, on being assured that the children 
of his brother John were orphaned and unpro- 
vided for, he asserted that it was nothing to 
him, people shook their heads and pitied the 
orphans. 

Ward Hilliard did more; he went to see 
them. This gentleman was one of those un- 
fortunate individuals born with the power of 
being uncomfortable for the woes of others. 
Hence, the world being full enough of woes, it 
was seldom that he was quite at ease. If he 
had been a millionaire, with the same softness 
of heart, it is pleasant to think of the distress 
he might have relieved. But Ward Hilliard 
would never be a millionaire; no, net if a tree 
Hesperides laden were to grow at his very 
door ; for, while one hand plucked the golden 
fruit, the other would inevitably pass on the 
biggest apples to the needy and helpless with- 
out his gates. 

Floriculture was this gentleman’s vocation. 
He had a fine greenhouse ; also a few acres of 
land, where flowers were grown for purchasers, 
and seeds to supply his numerous customers. 
He was a bachelor, about thirty-three years 
old, not fine-featured, but with truth and 
strength, and honest manliness stamped into 
his face, making it a goodly one to look upon. 
There was a little nest of a cottage connected 
with his greenhouse, where he and his gar- 
dener lived together. 

While other people shook their heads, and 
pitied the Kempton children, Ward Hilliard, 
as I have said, went to see them. They were 
still living in the house where their mother had 
died, the time for which it was leased not hav- 
ing quite expired. The yisitor was admitted 
by a pale, dark-haired girl, who might have 
been quite pretty if animated, but whose man- 
ner was sad and spiritless. She was about 
fourteen years old, though possessing a grace- 
ful dignity more befitting a woman than the 
mere child she was. 

“Where is Rufe’’’ asked Mr. Hilliard, seat- 
ing himself, and noting the general bareness of 
the room. He understood perfectly well how 
the furniture had disappeared piecemeal, in 
order to keep the wolf from the door. 

‘*Rufe is not in, but Iexpect him soon. He 
has been out since morning.’’ 

‘Seeking a situation, perhaps.’’ 

‘* Yes.” 

“T hope you'll not think me a prying old 
fellow, but I should like to know if it is true 
that your uncle refuses to help you in any 
way.” 

“Tt is true.’’ 

“Does the man pretend to have such a thing 
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about him as a soul?’ asked the gentleman, 
waxing indignant. 

“‘There was some trouble between him and 
my father years ago. I don’t know how it be- 
gan; but we have never expected any favors 
from Uncle Elkanah. Itis true he has been 
asked to help us, but the solicitations did not 
come from Rufe nor me.” 

‘TI know something about that old quarrel. 
The disagreement had its origin, I think, in the 
conditions of your grandfather’s will, by which 
the property was mostly given to Elkanah, the 
younger of the twosons. I believe your father 
accused his brother of having used undue in- 
fluence for the procurement of such a will.” 

‘IT knew that father supposed himself to 
have been wronged by his brother, but I did 
not know in what way.” 

**Ah, well, my little girl, keep a stiff upper 
lip, as we men say. You are not going to be 
left unfriended, remember that. I shall come 
again soon. Tell Rufe not to lose his courage. 
Good-day !”’ 

He had put a twenty-dollar bill in his vest 
pocket before entering the house, and several 
times while there, his fingers had closed upon 
the bank-note, with the intention of giving it te 
the girl, but her simple womanly dignity seemed 
to make it impossible to offer her charity. 

**T must find some other way,” he said to 
himself, as he walked down the street. “I 
think I’ll call on Elkanah Kempton.” 

To resolve, with Ward Hilliard, was only a 
preliminary to action. Ten minutes later, he 
was making his bow to the rich man, across a 
desk of polished wood, in a private office of 
the Kempton counting-room. Mr. Kempton 
bowed also, and waited for his visitor to speak. 
A stern-looking man, thin-faced and thin- 
lipped, with iron-gray hair, and steel-gray eyes 
—such was Elkanah Kempitgn. Ward Hilliard 
was not easily abashed, but he found some dif- 
ficulty in opening his subject to this man, who 
seemed to control his impatience of the inter- 
ruption, while pausing courteously to learn its 
cause. 

“I have just been calling.on your brother’s 
children,’’ the florist began, after a momentary 
hesitation ; “‘ or, rather, on Miss Kempton, for 
Rufe was out seeking a situation to supply 
them with bread.” 

Mr. Kempton lifted his eyebrows and took 
up the pen which he had poised in the mouth 
of his inkstand. Plainly he foresaw a speedy 
termination of the interview. 

“Tt is nothing to me who may call on the 
people you mention,”’ he said, frigidly. 

““T presume you have a heart, Mr. Kempton? 
Most people do. The only question is of how 
to reach it. These children’’— 

“I may have a heart. Whether I have or 
not is a mere personal matter. It is a fine 
day. We are very busy at present. Good- 
morning !’’ 





There was nothing left for Ward Hilliard 
but to retire without giving voice to the elo- 
quent appeals he had meant to make for the 
orphans. 

‘“‘The brute!’’ he muttered, but there was 
something within him that gave the lie to this 
epithet. Though stern and implacable, Mr. 
Kempton was undoubtedly no brute, but a 
gentleman. ‘ What is to be done now, I won- 
der?” 

Ward Hilliard pondered this question riding 
home in a street car, and afterward, while 
going the rounds among his flowers. 

** What is to be done now?”’ he asked of the 
Pansies and Stocks, the Balsams and Snap- 
dragons, the Daisies and Verbenas ; but they 
were all too much engrossed with enjoying the 
air and the sunshine and their own loveliness 
to heed his question. 

Then he sat down on a bench by a mottled 
Carnation, new and wonderful, and almost as 
dear to the heart of the florist as was la povera 
Picciola to the prisoner of Fenestrelle. But 
now Ward Hilliard thought not of this marvel 


| among flowers, but only of how he could aid 





two young people who had no particular claim 
upon him, only by right of acommon humanity, 
to make their way in a world where it really 
seemed as if no place had been made for them. 
At last he determined upon putting in operation 
a project which he had long thought of, but 
had delayed for want of means—the establish- 
ment of a seed warehouse down town. 

“T shall have to begin on a small scale,”’ he 


) thought, ‘‘ but in time the business may be en- 


larged. I shall take Rufe Kempton asa clerk, 
and his sister can keep house for us here at the 
cottage.”’ 

The plan worked well. Some of the bread 
which Ward Hilliard had always been casting 
upon the waters, began now to find its way 
back. A gentleman to whom he had long ago 
rendered a forgotten service, offered to advance 
the sum needed to place the business upon a 
favorable basis. Rufus Kempton, who had 
received a commercial education, displayed 
uncommon ability in his new position. The 
house prospered beyond the expectation of its 
founder. 

Into the cottage, where hitherto Ward Hil- 
liard and his gardener had lived alone, a tidy 
serving-maid was introduced, and the house 
was set in order for its young mistress. When 
Leona Kempton came thither, she thought the 
place another Eden. She made friends with 
the. flowers, and being much among them, 
seemed to catch something of their fresh, bright 
beauty. Besides her duties as housekeeper, 
she insisted upon being allowed to cut and 
arrange the flowers for market. In this she 
displayed exquisite taste, and Hilliard’s became 
quite famous for the artistic excellence of its 
floral combinations. In disposition, Leona was 
loving, generous, and true. Her brother was 
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her hero, and Ward Hilliard scarcely lower 
than the angels, in her estimation. 

The alienation of their only relative, Elkanah 
Kempton, hurt her. She used to meet him 
sometimes when she went down town, and 
such an encounter always stirred her feelings 
strangely. She fancied that with all his wealth 
he was not altogether happy. Perhaps in his 
secret heart he regretted having wronged her 
father. She wished it was in her power to as- 
sure this stern, brooding, silent man that his 
brother forgave him before he died. But John 
Kempton’s death was instantaneous, from heart 
disease, and no one could say what emotions 
had swayed his soul in his last moments. 


Once she had a better opportunity of study- 
ing her uncle’s face than in their rare street 
encounters. It was at the theatre, and he sat 
quite near her—a little farther front, and so 
much to the left that the side of his face was 
turned toward her. Though severe, it was not 
an altogether forbidding face. Now and then, 
as the features relaxed when a favorite actor 
won applause in some strong passage, it be- 
came almost pleasant, but its old expression 
was quickly restored. Leona felt a strong in- 
terest in watching this man; and, whenever a 
passage in the play pleased her own ear, she 
turned involuntarily to see how it was received 
by her implacable relative. That night her 
dreams were full of Uncle Elkanah. 

The next day was rainy, and Leona had to 
stay within doors. She thought it would be a 
favorable opportunity to begin a pair of slippers 
which she desired to work for her guardian, as 
she called Ward Hilliard, but the pattern she 
wished to use was mislaid. In the search that 
followed, an old volume of Sophocles’ plays, 
which she remembered as a favorite book with 
her father, was thrown down, and a folded 
paper dislodged from between its leaves. On 
opening it, Leona found it to be a letter written 
by her father to his brother Elkanah. We 
give a copy of the letter here :— 


My Dear Broruer: I have just returned 
from visiting our cousin, Olivia Stanwood, 
whom I found upon her deathbed. Elkanah, 
I have wronged you. I believed it was through 
your representations that my father was led to 
disinherit me. I know now, from Olivia’s 
confession, that it was through her own. She 
hoped then to marry you; hence her desire to 
secure for you the whole property. Ihave for- 

iven her, but I cannot easily forgive myself 
or having considered you a party in so un- 
generous a transaction. I was much disap- 
pointed at finding you absent from the city 
when I returned. 1 wanted to hear from your 
own lips that you forgive me, and that our 
long estrangement is at an end. I hope your 
heart will respond to mine in this, that there 
must be no further strife between us.” 


This letter was duly signed, and its date 
showed it to have been written on the very 
day of John Kempton’s death. When Ward 





Hilliard and Rufe returned from town that 
night, Leona showed them the letter. 

‘It is quite evident,’’ she said, ‘‘ that no copy 
of it was ever sent. Iam sure you will think, 
as I do, that it should be immediately forwarded 
to Uncle Elkanah.” 

** Yes,”’ assented the florist. 

‘**Certainly,’”’ said Rufe Kempton. 

Rufe was a tall, fine-looking feliow, now 
about nineteen years old. There was no sham 
about Leona’s hero. He was good and true to 
the core. 

‘*T will take it to Uncle Elkanah to-morrow, 
and explain how it was found,’’ said Rufe. 

Ward Hilliard pondered late into the night 
upon this discovery and its probable results. 
Undoubtedly there would be a reconciliation 
between Elkanah Kempton and his young rela- 
tives. They had been three years at the cot- 
tage, and had become a necessary part of its 
household. Now it would be deserted. This 
hypothesis was by no means an agreeable one. 
Our philanthropist almost wished that the let- 
ter had not been found. 

Never since she came to the cottage had 
Leona passed so restless a day as that which 
followed. She could hardly wait until evening 
to hear how the letter had been received. Her 
heart grew very tender toward her uncle, 
whose spirit had perhaps been embittered dur- 
ing all these years by the knowledge that his 
brother accused him of a grave misdemeanor, 
not to say crime. She thought of him, deso- 
late and unloved, making no complaint, but 
hardening daily, and tried to imagine with 
what relief he would learn that justice had 
been done him at last. Then there was some- 
thing wofully touching in the thought that the 
grave had shut out one of the brothers from 
taking part in the coming reconciliation. It 
was only anotheg instance of the unutterable 
sadness lying in the words, ‘‘It might have 
been.”’ 

The long day ended at length, and Rufe 
came. He was alone, Mr. Hilliard having been 
detained down town. Leona had been watch- 
ing, and met her brother at the gate. 

‘* What does he say ?”’ she questioned, eagerly. 

‘Nothing that you will like to hear.’’ 

“Tell me.”’ 

‘He read the letter, taking a long while for 
it, and then he asked me cuttingly what I sup- 
posed to be the money value of our great dis- 
covery.” 

**O Rufe!”’ ina tone of keen disappointment. 
‘* And you—what did you say ?”’ 

‘*T told him, and truly, that I had not thought 
of money in connection with it. The letter had 
been found, and it belonged to him. So I had 
brought it, and I wished him a very good- 
morning. You see, Leona, he has hardened 
his heart against us. He is my father’s bro- 
ther, and I own I hoped this letter from the 
dead might soften him; but, since it has not, 
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we can only leave him alone. If we were rich, 
as he is, we might say, ‘Let us be friends.’ As 
it is, we shall do quite as well without him as 
he without us, I dare say.’’ 

“Yes,” assented Leona, choking down a 
sob. ‘He has no one to love, while we have 
each other and our guardian.”’ 

When Ward Hilliard heard the story, he pro- 
nounced Uncle Elkanah a crusty old fellow, 
but was glad in his heart that the cottage was 
not to be deserted. 

Not long afterward the city was astir with 
the news of a great failure. Elkanah Kempton 
was a bankrupt. At first it appeared probable 
that the creditors would sustain heavy losses, 
but in the end all claims against the house were 
satisfied. The stern man was as implacable to 
himself as to others. ‘‘ Let the last dollar go; 
I will accept no favors,’’ and in this resolution 
he was immovable. There remained to him 
only one small dwelling-house of his vast pos- 
sessions. Thither he withdrew when the af- 
fairs of the great house of Kempton were 
finally wound up, and there, on the second 
day of his retirement, he was visited by Rufe 
and Leona. 

“‘My dear uncle, I am truly sorry for this,” 
said Rufe. “Here is my sister, Leona Kemp- 
ton. She has been very unhappy about your 
misfortunes, and insisted upon coming to see 
you to-day.”’ 

‘‘T hope you enjoyed the spectacle,”’ returned 
the uncle. ‘‘Or perhaps you have promised 
yourselves to heap coals of fire upon my head 
by offering to share your crust with me.’’ 

‘*Why will you not believe that we are truly 
desirous of being your friends ?”’ 

* To what end?” 

‘That the unnatural estrangement between 
us, who are of kindred blood, may cease.” 

**Ts that all?’ drily. 

**No, not all. We desire it chiefly that you 
may be restored to your better self through the 
influence of affection.” 

“That sounds well. Did you learn it out of 
a book?” 

‘‘Leona, I think we had better go,” said 
Rufe. ‘Since our purpose in coming is wil- 
fully misunderstood, we cannot hope to give 
any pleasure by staying.’’ 

** May we not come again, Uncle Elkanah?’’ 
entreated Leona. ‘‘ You might like us in time, 
if you should see us more. We have not learned 
yet how to adapt ourselves to your ways, but 
we should try to do so, if you would be friends 
with us.” 

“If I wish you to come again, I will let you 
know,” said Mr. Kempton, rising and bowing 
frigidly. 

“What a strange man!’ said Leona, when 
they were in the street. ‘And the strangest 
of all is, that in spite of his crustiness, I cannot 
help liking him.” 

“ That is probably because you are too soft- 





hearted to have any but tender feelings for a 
relative,’’ replied Rufe, good-humoredly. ‘For 
my own part, I am sorry for the misfortunes 
of our uncle, and would gladly do him good if 
he would let me, but I don’t feel any particular 
fondness for him at present.’’ 

“O Rufe, he has been soured by distrust, 
and later by misfortune, but I hope he may 
yet be won to like us!’’ 

“You are a good little thing, Ona. Here is 
a car for you. Bon voyage, as the French 
say.” 

They parted then; Rufe to go to his place of 
business, Leona to return home. On reaching 
the cottage, she remembered that there were 
flowers to be cut for a wedding party, and that 
she would barely have time to arrange them 
before they would be called for. So she began 
robbing greenhouse and flower-bed of their 
choicest treasures—rare, pale blossoms, where- 
with brides love to be surrounded. When she 
had gathered as many as she wished to use, 
she proceeded to group them, studying effects 
with artistic nicety, and producing such effects 
as only an artist can. She was thus employed 
when Ward Hilliard came in, and a young man 
whom she did not know. 

‘This gentleman has come for the flowers,’’ 
said the florist. ‘‘They are nearly ready, I 
see.”” 

“Yes,” replied Leona, blushing, for she had 
become conscious of a pair of smiling eyes fixed 
admiringly upon her. 

Ward Hilliard was aware of the blush and 
its cause. For some reason it disquieted him, 
and the veins in his broad, honest forehead 
began working themselves into knots. 

The young man was Athol Holburn. He 
was fastidious, elegant, aristocratic. More- 
over, he was an ardent admirer of beauty in 
women. The flowers were for his sister’s 
wedding, and he inwardly blessed his stars 
that he had consented to come for them, as the 
servants were all too busy to be spared. He 
also decided within himself that a fellow ought 
really to cultivate a taste for flowers, and that 
he might find it convenient to patronize Hil- 
liard’s quite extensively. 

*“* How beautiful !’’ he said, fingering a floral 
pyramid, but looking at Leona. 

“‘T am glad if you are pleased with it,” she 
returned, simply. 

**Ts not that the last of the bouquets?” asked 
Hilliard, a little impatiently. 

“Yes, but I want another camellia for this.” 

**T will send Martha to bring you one.” 

“Martha! I thought you would not trust 
her among your flowers! You know, she al- 
ways contrives to make havoc of the choicest.” 

“1 had forgotten. I will bring it myself,” 
going away in the direction of the greenhouse 
as he spoke. Athol Holburn toyed idly with a 
bunch of mossy buds. 

** Do you admire flowers?” asked Leona. 
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‘‘Not when Flora’s priestess is by,’’ he re- 
turned, pointing the compliment by a gallant 
bow. 

Leona blushed again, and, attempting to 
clip a flower-stem, cut her finger instead. A 
drop or two of blood trickled from the wound. 

“Let me bind it up,” said the gentleman, 
plucking a leaf from a white rose. 

“A bit of plaster will be better, I believe ; 
and, fortunately, I have a piece in my pocket- 
book.’’ 

“Tt is not half so poetical.”’ 

“No, but more practical. Here comes the 
camellia. I will make you wait but a minute 
longer now.” 

“IT don’t believe they have ordered half 
flowers enough,’ said Holburn, desirous of 
prolonging the interview. 

“Unless you intend that the bridal party 
shall wade in flowers, I think you are amply 
supplied,’’ Hilliard interposed. 

“*No,”’ laughed Holburn, ‘‘ we don’t propose 
going in quite so deep as that. I shall feel 
like a victim decked for sacrifice carrying all 
these home.” 

With that, and a bow and a smile, ‘he went 
out, Hilliard accompanying him to his carriage, 
and both flower-laden. 

“A charming girl, that priestess of Flora. 
Your daughter, I suppose?’’ said Holburn, 
while they were stowing away the floral wares. 

‘*No—my ward.” 

“Oh, your ward! Very delightful, I should 
say. What a bore these weddings are! I’m 
glad we don’t have one in the family every 
week. Good-day !”’ 

Ward Hilliard looked after the carriage as it 
rolled away, and wished it were taking his 
aristocratic customer to—some blissful spot 
from which he would not soon return to fill 
Leona’s head with compliments and vanity. 
Why had this man come here? Why had Mrs, 
Holburn proposed sending for the flowers, in- 
stead of having them delivered by the florist? 
Why is black black, or white white? Why 
does anything happen that does happen in this 
chanceful world? Some such questions as 
these occupied the mind of the florist while he 
“thinned out’ a bed of annuals where the 
seeds had come too thickly. 

The truth is, our philantaropist loved his 
young housekeeper, and this perfumed dandy, 
with his soft speeches, and his softer smiles, 
had made him jealous. He had dreaded the 
coming of a rival like this—young, debonair, 
fascinating—and Athol Holburn had come. 
He compared himself with the younger man, 
and the heart within him seemed to die out in 
flickering gasps. At length he recollected 
having promised to visit a needy family in the 
city, and re-entered the house to tell Leona 
where he was going. 

“You give yourself no rest,” she said, when 








he had told her. ‘ You are wearing yourself 
out with continual care for others.’’ 

‘* Better to wear out than to rust out,” he 
replied, concisely. 

‘Yes, I know; and I should be the last to 
wish to hinder you in your good work; I who 
owe so much to your generosity. I hope you 
may have your reward.”’ 

Should he ask for it then? the reward in 
comparison with which a lifetime of self-sacri- 
fice would seem trivial? He grasped her hand. 
He held it close in his, and looked down into 
her brown eyes. There was no shrinking from 
his gaze; no maidenly eoyness. She might 
have looked thus trustfully into the eyes of her 
mother. He dropped her hand abruptly, and 
turned away. 

“My littie girl,’ he said, ‘‘ Heaven has its 
own system of debit and credit, and we cannot 
always tell on which side the balance may lie; 
or, no, that is a false statement; the balance 
must always be against us. Let us do our 
best, and still we have no claim upon God for 
rewards.”’ 

Having thus spoken, he left the room ab- 
ruptly. Leona wondered a little at his strange 
manner, and then fell into a reverie in which 
the events of the day passed in review before 
her. In this reverie Athol Holburn bore a 
prominent part. Nor is this surprising. Ex- 
cept her guardian and her brother, the girl had 
no intimate friends, and few acquaintances. 
These last were all common sort of people— 
middle-aged men, and their wives and daugh- 
ters. But she had dreamed of a coming hero. 
All girls do. If lovers could be thought into 
existence, as Minerva was by Jupiter, what 
young maiden would be without one? I do 
not say that Athol Holburn was at once claimed 
by Leona as the hero of her imagination, but 
she had a vague, dreamy, delightful suspicion 
that the one might stand for the other. 

It was no great surprise to her, therefore, 
that a day or two afterward this gentleman 
came again for flowers. Then he must needs 
make his choice of all that the garden afforded, 
which necessarily consumed considerable time, 
though Leona did not think of that. Mr. Hol- 
burn could make himself a very entertaining 
companion when he chose, and he by no means 
chose that Flora’s priestess—the name of Mr. 
Hilliard’s ward was still unknown to him— 
should find him dull on that particular morning. 
Perhaps it is not fair to say that he exerted 
himself to charm this young girl. Certain 
conditions, it is well known, put in exercise 
certain faculties of the mind. It was as natural 
for this gentleman to be a brisk, lively, witty, 
and thoroughly pleasing companion to pretty 
young ladies, as it is for a bird to sing. 

“Mr. Holburn has been here for more flowers 
to-day,’’ Leona told her guardian when he re- 
turned from town at night. 

“Tf he comes again, tell him I do not grow 
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my flowers for him,’’ said Ward Hiliiard, 
wrathfully. 

‘“‘ Am I really to tell him that?’’ asked Leona, 
coloring. 

“No, let him come if he likes. It is nothing 
to me, confound him :” 

“I'm afraid you are not well; you talk so 
strangely.”’ ' 

“Something has vexed me. Don’t mind 
what I say.”’ ' 

“You are not vexed with me?’’ 

“Yes—no—I don’t know. Go away!” 

Leona put down her work, rose, and looked 
doubtfully at Mr. Hilliard. 

“Shall I go?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

She left the room then, perplexed and un- 
happy. She tried to think ,what her offence 
could be, but could recall no misdemeanor on 
her own part. A momentafterward she heard 
her guardian striding after her along the 
gravelled walk. 

**Leona,”’ he said, ‘“‘did I give you the im- 
pression that I am angry with you? Iam not, 
indeed. Something had happened to put me 
out of temper. No matter what. I believe I 
am growing nervous. Forgive me for being 
such a savage.” He was gone again before 
Leona could speak a work in reply. 

“TI wonder what it is that has disturbed him 
so?”’ she thought. ‘‘ Probably some new in- 
stance of meanness, or selfishness, or perhaps 
ingratitude. I knowhe often meets with such, 
but I never saw him affected like this before.”’ 

Rufe was coming now, and she went down 
to the gate to meet him. With a playful im- 
pulse, she put her hand upon the latch, de- 
manding guerdon for his admission. 

““T will tell you news. Will you let me in 
for that?” asked Rufe. 

“I will hear it first. Then I can judge of 
its worth.” 

“‘No, uo. You mean to get my news for no- 
thing. I will accept no such terms of barter.’’ 

“Come in, then. I will shame your want of 
faith by trusting you. Now, let mé hear your 
wonderful news.” 

““Uncle Elkanah has entered our store as a 
clerk.” 

‘Ts this realiy true?” 

“It is really true. Mr. Hilliard heard yes- 
terday that Kempton was looking for a situa- 
tion, and offered him the place.”’ 

“It is such a change for Uncle Elkanah. 
How does he bear it?”’ 

“You would not guess that he feels the 
change. He has indomitable spirit. He is not 
broken, nor even bent, by his misfortunes. I 
am beginning to admire him.”’ 

The new clerk was always at his post. He 
was prompt, reliable, and, except upon busi- 
ness topics, silent. For his nephew he showed 
neither regard nor aversion, but Rufe fancied 
that his uncle watched him furtively. Once, 





at the end of an unusually busy day, these two 
were left alone in the store. Both completed 
what they had to do at about the same time, 
and they went out together. 

“‘Good-evening, Kempton!’ said a gentle- 
man who was passing. ‘‘ There has been a fire 
down on your street this afternoon. I have 
just come from there.”’ 

‘* Well, what else?” asked Kempton, grimly. 
* “Several houses were burned.” 

** And, among the rest, mine?” 

“Yes, Iam sorry to say that yours was one 
of the number.’’ 

The gentleman bowed and passed on. Mr. 
Kempton, who had borne his greater losses so 
indomitably, seemed nearly paralyzed by this 
one. His lips grew white, and his limbs trem- 
bled. 

“Come home with me, uncle,” said Rufe. 
“‘No, I won’t hear a word of objection, and 
you need not shake your head. It is too late 
to go hunting up lodgings to-night, and Mr. 
Hilliard and Leona will both be glad to see 
you.” 

There was no resisting Rufe, and they went 
together. Mr. Kempton had recovered his 
usual firmness of bearing by the time they 
reached the cottage. He responded to Leona’s 
affectionate greeting in quiet terms, begged 
Hilliard’s pardon for his intrusion, receiving 
in return a hearty assurance of welcome, and 
withdrew to a corner, where he sat erect and 
silent. By and by Leona stole to his side, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘IT don’t like to see you brooding here in this 
melancholy way. Tell me what I can do to 
make you happier.”’ 

** Nothing.” 

**Don’t say that, because I wish so much to 
do you good,”’ 

*““Why? Iam a bankrupt, almost a beggar.”’ 

“Why? Why, indeed, but because 1 love 
you?” 

He bent down and kissed her then, shedding 
tears as he did so. 

“T am pretty well hardened in cynicism ; 
but, if there és such a thing as genuine affec- 
tion, I think this must be it,”’ he said. 

“‘Tam glad you are convinced at last,” said 
Leona, laughing and crying at once. “You 
forgive father now, do you not, dear uncle?” 

“IT hope so, but I am not sure of myself yet. 
I have fostered bitter, resentful feelings so 
long that I fear I cannot get rid of them all in 
a minute. Yet Iwas notalways so ill-natured. 
I loved my brother John years ago, and it gave 
me real pain to know that father’s will had 
given to me alone the property that should 
have been divided between his two sons. I 
wanted to repair what was so much amiss, and 
was considering how I could do so best, when 
Jobn came in, and upbraided me violently for 
having deceived father by fraudulent repre- 
sentations in order to get the whole property 
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for myself. We were both hot-tempered, and 
the quarrel separated us. I thought if John 
was so ready to believe me capable of using 
fraud to advance my selfish interests, the less 
intercourse between us the better. After that 
I began to view life through a false medium. 
I persuaded myself that the sole tie capable of 
uniting man to man is that of interest. I be- 
lieved none but weak minds can be swayed by 
affection. In proof of this, I cited to myself 
the splendid parts of Bacon, whom Macaulay 
calls ‘the prince of philosophers,’ and Pope, 
‘the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,’ 
who was content to assist in ruining his friend 
Essex in order to retain the favor of Elizabeth, 
and who exercised his privileges as keeper of 
the great seals only to enrich himself by bribery 
and corruption. Other illustrious examples of 
the same kind were not wanting. Napoleon 
divorced Josephine for considerations of inter- 
est. Every day we see men of talent crouch 
and cringe to the rich for similar considera- 
tions. You see, lam an unpromising subject. 
If you can redeem me from cynicism, it will be 
a triumph of some magnitude.”’ 

‘“We have, at least, one example of an All- 
powerful Mind enduring, and suffering, and, 
at last, dying for love,’’ said Leona, gently. _ 

“You mean the Redeemer of the world. 
Yes, dear,’’ assented her uncle, lapsing into 
silent thought again, but the old, severe look 
had departed from his face. 

“Mr. Kempton,”’ said Ward Hilliard, pre- 
sently, ‘‘I wish that you would come and live 
here at the cottage with Rufe and Leona. I 
am going away in a few days.” 

“Going away! Where?” cried both the 
young people, in strong surprise. 

*“*To Europe on business. I do not know 
when I shall return. Not for a year probably. 
I shall be very glad, Mr. Kempton, if you will 
assume my place of guardian in the meantime. 
Will you?” 

‘If you really desire it.” 

“TI do. Your wards, I think, will not give 
you much trouble. They have been very 
dear’’— Without finishing his sentence, he 
rose abruptly and left the room. 

This plan for leaving home Ward Hilliard 
had formed within the last three hours. He 
had come from town quite early, and, while 
training his vines behind a leaf-garbed trellis, 
had seen Leona and Athol Holburn come down 
the walk. He had witnessed their parting at 
the gate. It was lingering and tender, like 
that of lovers. This, he thought, was likely to 
go on for weeks, months—he could not tell 
how long—and every day he was losing his 
power of self-control. He was no coward, 
but in love, as in war, discretion is the better 
part of valor. He would go away, and come 
back when he had gained the power of facing 
his destiny like a man. 

Athol Holburn was now a daily visitor at the 








cottage, though the old transparent pretext of 
coming to buy flowers was still keptup. Leona 
felt her love for the blossoms she watched and 
tended, augmented by this pleasant subterfuge. 
She no longer doubted that she had found her 
ideal hero—king—lover. With unquestioning 
faith, she accepted Athol as such, though no 
word of love had been spoken between them. 
What need of words, indeed, when look and 
gesture were so eloquent? Life seemed very 
fair to her—a summer idyl, a lyric ecstasy. 
And so the days went on. 

Even the near prospect of her guardian’s 
departure, much as she valued him, scarcely 
interrupted her happiness. She did not suspect 
the hidden cause of his going. Undoubtedly 
he would find pleasure and profit in the trip. 
She wished both for him in abundance, but 
even while wishing it, there was an undercur- 
rent of Athol’s sayings, sweet, or quaint, or 
witty, running through her mind. 

If she could have guessed that he whom her 
heart so exalted, was only amusing himself, 
her king would have been uncrowned, perhaps. 
But how was she, in her artlessness, to have a 
suspicion of this? Nor had such a thought 
occurred to Ward Hilliard, who, charitable in 
thought as in deed, was no more likely to accuse 
any respectable gentleman of trifling with a 
thing so precious as Leona’s love, than Tom 
Pinch was to accuse Pecksniff of a want of 
generosity. 

But Elkanah Kempton was sharper-sighted. 
For two or three days after coming to the cot- 
tage, he was indisposed, and unable to attend 
to his duties at the store. He thus had an 
opportunity of seeing Holburn and Leona to- 
gether. He noticed that the girl’s face shone 
almost with a transfiguring brightness when 
the young gentleman came in. Mr. Kempton 
had known the Holburns in the days of his 
prosperity. He was aware of their pride and 
fastidiousness. He tried to recall some old 
gossip that he had heard relating to this young 
man, but it had not interested him particularly 
at the time, so it had slipped out of his memory, 
leaving only a vague distrust of the person it 
concerned. He now searched Athol Holburn’s 
face for some lineament expressive of a strong 
manly character, but found indications only of 
selfishness and insincerity. 

‘‘Leona, come here,” he said, when the 
young man was yone. Mr. Kempton was lying 
upon asofa. His niece brought a hassock and 
sat down, facing him. 

‘Is Athol Holburn your lover?” asked the 
uncle. — 

‘*T suppose so,”’ replied Leona, coloring. 

‘* Has he asked you to marry him?” 

‘* No, we have only been acquainted a short 
time.”’ 

“Do you know that the Holburns are very 
rich, and proud, and exclusive ?”’ 

“‘I know that they are a wealthy family, 
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but I have not thought much about them—only 
Athol.” 

‘* What do you think of him?” 

“TI think he is splendid.” 

** What does splendid mean?”’ 

“In this case, it means—everything that is 


** Ah, well, I hope you may never have cause 
to change your opinion.’’ 

“ Now, uncle, you are not to look at Athol, 
if you please, through your old false, cynical 
medium, that distorts people’s faces, and gives 
a twist to their characters.” 

“TI will try to judge him fairly, but if he 
should prove to be unworthy, do you think you 
could bear to lose him ?’’ 

Leona looked intently in her uncle’s face, 
her color fading, her irides expanding. 

**T shall try to bear whatever trials God may 
think necessary for me,” she said, at length, 
with gentle dignity. 

“You are a good, brave girl,” returned her 
unele, laying a hand upon her flossy hair. 
And as he did so, I think an unspoken bene- 
diction may have been recorded by the angel 
who takes note of our voiceless aspirations. 

The following morning, a man’ in a sailor’s 
garb came to the cottage and asked for Mr. 
Kempton. That gentleman was still quite un- 
well, but he went down town with the sailor, 
and did not return until evening, though Rufe 
averred that his uncle had not been seen at the 
store during the day. He seemed a good deal 
tired out on returning, going directly to his 
room. Rufe went up an hour or two afterward 
to see if he wanted anything, and found him 
busily engaged with a handful of commercial- 
looking papers. 

“Ts this the sort of tonic you take when you 
are worn out and ill?” asked Rufe, with feigned 
severity. ‘‘I shall report you to Leona, and 
she will insist upon Doctor Goodall, if you are 
going to be so unreasonable.” 

“Tam nearly done now, and—the tonic has 
done me good.’’ i 

“I believe it has. You look ten years 
younger than you did yesterday. Don’t you 
want some supper? Tea and toast, I believe, 
are waiting for you.” 

‘*No, I want nothing, thank you!”’ 

So, with a kindly “Good-night,” Rufe left 
his uncle, wondering a little at his employ- 
ment, and at the evident benefit he had derived 
from it. 

*‘Hasn’t Hilliard come in yet?’’ he asked, 
on going down. 

“No; he is always busy now with his tire- 
some preparations. I have hardly seen him 
since he told us he was going away.” 

‘“‘Has your constant customer—Holburn— 
been after his bouquet to-day?” 

“Yes, he was here a few minutes this morn- 
ing. He said he was just starting for New 
York, and should be absent several! days.” 





** He must have changed his mind, then. I 
saw him riding with Miss Parker this after- 
noon. She isa magnificent-looking girl. You 
must take care, little sister, not to lose your 
heart to this man. They say down town that 
he makes love to every pretty girl he meets.’’ 

“Who say so?” 

“IT heard Morton and Talbot talking about 
him to-day. They called him the prince of 
good fellows, but wofully inconstant in love 
affairs. You don’t care much, do you, Ona?” 

“I don’t care at all for the gossip of idle 
people,”’ was the spirited answer. 

I’m afraid she did care, nevertheless. She 
would gladly have rejected the idle tale, but 
something in her inner consciousness pro- 
claimed it to be truth. Hitherto, or, at least, 
until the late conversation with her uncle, she 
had drifted idly with the current. Perceiving 
her lover to be winning, polished, tender, she 
had not thought to doubt his possession of all 
noble and manly qualities. Macaulay mentions 
among the considerations to which Charles the 
First pre-eminently owes his popularity with 
the present generation, “his Vandyke dress, 
his handsome face, and his peaked beard.” I 
wonder how many men of the present time are 
beloved for reasons no more weighty? 

Though fond and inexperienced, Leona was 
not wanting in native sense. The hero of her 
imagination was no butterfly lover, flitting 
from flower to flower, and finding equal delight 
in all. Perhaps she had made a mistake. 
Perhaps Athol Holburn was not he. She set 
herself to work to rub off the gilding from 
some of his well-remembered sayings, and 
discovered that the sentiments lying beneath 
were neither noble nor heroic. She recollected 
that he had always sneered at her guardian’s 
philanthropy, though so covertly that she 
could not take offence. This consideration 
brought the two men before her mind, and she 
began drawing a comparison between them. 
Greatly to her surprise, she made the discovery 
that Ward Hilliard represented her ideal hero 
much more nearly than Athol Holburn. 

Rufe had gone to his room meanwhile, and 
she sat alone, waiting and thinking. By and 
by her guardian came in. Leona took a sud- 
den resolution. 

‘* He has always counselled me wisely when 
I needed counsel,’”’ she thought. ‘I will tell 
him what they say of Athol, and ask him what 
I ought to do.” 

The florist listened to her recital, inwardly 
praying to be made wise as a serpent and 
harmless asadove. It is at such conjunctures 
that character tells. A weak man thus placed 
would inevitably have lost his self-control. A 
selfish one would have endeavored to advance 
his own interest by injuring his rival. Ward 
Hilliard did neither. He only said :— 

“I have never doubted Holburn’s honesty, 
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FLORA’S PRIESTESS. 


Leona. At least, we will not ¢éondemn him 
upon hearsay.’’ 

**No, that would be most unfair.’’ 

** Are you very unhappy about it?’’ 

“*T was a little while ago. It is not pleasant 
to think that one may have been acting very 
foolishly.”’ 

“‘T will take measures to find out the truth 
about this man. Do you rely upon me?” 

“* Yes, whoily.’’ 

The following was to be Ward Hilliard’s last 
day at home, so that he had little time left for 
the investigation he had taken upon himself. 
His thoughts were full of the subject when he 
arose. He ate a hasty breakfast and went 
down town. The first acquaintance whom he 
met was one of those gossipy individuals to 
whom the free circulation of news is second in 
importance only to that of air. 

“That was a sad accident out on the Ches- 
ney road. You have heard of it, I suppose?’’ 
said the gentleman. 

‘What accident? 
replied Hilliard. 

“Not heard! Oh, dear me, yes, a fearful 
accident! Holburn was driving out that way 
with Miss Parker. Nan Vesey—whose head, 
they do say, had been a littie unsettled by 
Holburn’s desertion of her for the lady he was 
riding with—followed them with a dashing 
turnout. Nan tried to drive by, and the car- 
riages collided. She was thrown out and in- 
stantly killed. Holburn’shorseranaway. Miss 
Parker was considerably bruised by jumping 
out to escape being wrecked with the carriage. 
Holburn came off unhurt, though his doing so 
was almost a miracle. Mrs. Vesey, they say, 
is almost crazy about Nan, and no wonder. A 
terrible affair, was it not?’’ 

‘*Terrible, indeed !’’ Hilliard assented. 

He felt the tragedy sorely. His heart was 
heavy for the dead girl and for her bereaved 
mother. Should he go home to Leona with 
this tale, and counsel her to forget a lover 
whose former faithlessness had resulted so 
sadly? But, after all, that part of the story 
might not be reliable. It was only a rumor, 
and rumor, ever since the days of Virgil—and 
TI cannot tell how long before—has been famous 
for perversion of truth. Ward Hilliard knew 
this perfectly well. Consequently he was not 
yet prepared to condemn his rival. It was un- 
necessary to presuppose an unsettled brain on 
the part of a dashing woman to account for the 
accident, and he had said to Leona: ‘‘ We will 
‘not condemn him upon hearsay.” 

‘*T will learn the truth from Athol Holburn 
himself,’’ he resolved at length. Having thus 
determined, he did not wait to ponder and re- 
resolve, but went at once to the stately resi- 
dence of the Holburns. On the steps he meta 
woman who was just going away, a woman 
with disordered dress and a wild, haggard face. 
It was Mrs. Vesey. At first the young man 
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refused to see his visitor, but Hilliard persisted, 
and was at length shown in. 

‘*What do you want? Have you, too, come 
to upbraid me?” Holburn asked, unsteadily. 

He was very pale, and had the look of one 
whose mind is ill at ease. 

‘‘T have come to ask you a few questions,” 
said his visitor. ‘Is it true that you were 
once the lover of that woman who was killed 
yesterday, and that now Miss Parker holds 
that claim upon you?”’ 

** What is that to you?”’ 

**T will tell you what it is to me.” 

**No, don’t; I will take it all for granted. 
You mean to accuse me of having amused my- 
self by playing the lover to Flora’s pretty 
priestess. I will tell you the truth. I was 
Nan Vesey’s lover. Poor Nan! And I am 
now engaged to marry Miss Parker.” 

‘That is all I wished to know. Good-morn- 
ing!” 

‘*Stay one moment. You despise me, I sup- 
pose, and I have deserved it. Idid not mean 
to act basely nevertheless, but time hung 
heavily on my hands. Miss Parker was absent 
on account of the illness of a relative, and it 
was too early for the watering-places. The 
beauty and artlessness of your ward attracted 
me, and I thought there could be no harm in> 
passing away a little time in getting acquainted 
with her. If it will be any satisfaction for you 
to know that in playing with the flames I got 
scorched myself, you may take that comfort 
home, for I love the pretty priestess.”’ 

“‘T hope you do not mean to break your faith 
with Miss Parker.” 

“IT donot. The alliance is every way suita- 
ble, and I shall adhere to my engagement. 
Please convey my profound regrets to your 
ward for the fate that divides us. I suppose I 
had better not see her again.”’ 

“*T should think not, indeed,’’ replied Hil- 
liard, bowing, and thus ended the interview. 

With a strong effort he had controlled his 
honest indignation. If he had stayed another 
minute, Athol Holburn would have found him- 
self compelled to listen to some unpleasant 
truths, but he was glad he had restrained him- 
self. Perhaps the young man was already 
sufficiently punished. If not, let him rest in 
the hands of that Power who dispensés retri- 
bution righteously. But Leona—how would 
she bear it? The strong man grew cowardly 
through fear at the thought of telling her. He 
felt at that moment that he would gladly have 
purchased honest sincerity in her lover, by any 
sacrifice, however great, on his own part. He 
found her alone in the parlor, on reaching 
home. 

‘‘My little girl,” he said, sitting down beside 
her, “you must give up all thoughts of Athol 
Holburn. Iam sorry, I cannot say how sorry, 
that he ever came here.” 
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“You have something to tell me. What is 
it?”’ Leona inquired, faintly. 

“He is to marry Miss Parker. They were 
engaged all the while that he was coming 
here.” 

“ How did you learn this?’ 

** From himself.”’ 

Then he told her of the yesterday’s accident, 
and of the visit from which he had just re 
turned. 

“Tam glad to know this,’’ Leona said, sim- 
ply, when he had done. 

** And you will not be very unhappy about it, 
will you?”’ 

**T hope not.” 

““O Leona, if you could only have loved me 
instead of him !’’ 

“You!” she exclaimed, in strong surprise. 

“No, don’t look at me so! I am not quite 
insane. I do not expect to gain your love—do 
not ask for it even. We will speak of this no 
more.”’ 

He left the room as he spoke, his head 
drooping, his gait unsteady. Leona left alone, 
pondered upon what he had said. Her eyes 
were open at last, though, in the sudden acces- 
sion of light, she saw but blindly. 

Meanwhile Athol Holburn, with scrupulous 
elegance bedight, went to make his betrothed 
a morning call. Greatly to his surprise, Miss 
Parker refused to see him. 

“I’m afraid she was more severely injured 
yesterday than we thought. Is that why I 
cannot see her?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“Itis not for that. I was to tell you that Mrs. 
Vesey has been here this morning, and that Miss 
Parker will excuse you from calling again.” 

Suitable in every way as this alliance was, it 
was not to be consummated. The young man’s 
sins of inconstancy were finding him out. His 
heart was not greatly hurt by this cool rejec- 
tion, but his pride was; and, after all, pride 
was his most vulnerable part. He ground his 
teeth together, and wished himself dead, as 
weak men are liable to do when their lives run 
awry. On his way home he met an acquaint- 
ance, who stopped for a moment’s chat. 

‘* By the by, Holburn, Kempton is picking up 
wonderfully. Have you heard about it?’ said 
the gentleman. 

“No. I thought that fire on Marlowe Street 
had made an end of him.’’ 

“It did seem so. But a day or two after the 
fire two of his ships, which had been reported 
lost, came in, laden with valuable cargoes ; 
and this morning a member of a Southern firm 
has been hunting him up to pay off a debt of 
fifty thousand dollars, contracted before the 
war. The debt was supposed to be a dead loss, 
of course. Kempton will be quite a rich man 
again now. Eventful changes life brings to 
some of us, does it not?’’ 

“Faith!” thought Holburn, as he went on 
again, “that pretty priestess is Kempton’s 


niece, and they appear to be on the best of 
terms. I’ve a great mind to go and see her. 
I believe I will.” 

He went accordingly. Leona stood up, erect 
and haughty, to receive her visitor. 

“You did not expect me, I suppose? Have 
—have you seen your guardian within an hour 
or two?” 

“IT have, and I certainly did not expect you.” 

“IT come to tell you that my engagement 
with Miss Parker is at an end. It was she 
that broke it off, and I am not at all sorry, 
since it leaves me at liberty to tell you what I 
have often wished to say, but dared not, know- 
ing that Iwas not free. Little priestess, I love 
you, love you. Why do you look at me so 
angrily? Ward Hilliard has been saying things 
to prejudice you against me, I suppose, but it 
is all because he wants you himself. I have 
| known all the while that he was properly 
| jealous of me, and that his suddenly-planned 

European journey is only an outgoing of his 
| love for you. But you’ll not mind a silly old 
rough like him.”’ 

** Please to remember that you are speaking 
of my benefactor and friend.’’ 

“Yes, of course. We need not quarrel 
about him—that is, unless you prefer him to 
me as a lover.’’ 

** And, if I do, what then ?”’ 

‘*Why, then, I shall consider that you show 
very bad taste.’’ 

**T dare say I shall outlive such a judgment, 
severe as it may be.” 

“This is a new mood for you, and a very 
charming one; but I have always considered 
that the most delightful part, even of a delight- 
fully piquant quarrel, is the making up. Are 
we not coming to that soon ?’’ 

**No, never.” 

The young man bit his lip and frowned. 

**Then, perhaps, I had better bid you good- 
morning?” 

‘*T think it the very best thing for you to do.”’ 

**Youwill repent of having treated me so by 
to-morrow, and my relenting heart will prove 
the truth of what Moore’s angel told the Peri, 
‘*Tis sweet to let the pardonedin.’ Aw revoir!” 

“IT beg that you will not persecute me, either 
to-morrow or: at any future time, by renewing 
your visits here. Good-by !’’ 

“Just as you please. Good-by, if you will 
have it sol’ 

Leona listened until the clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs, as he rode away, was no longer audible. 
Then she went out to the garden, where Ward 
Hilliard had just finished some parting instruc- 
tions to his gardener. 

“Will you tell me truly why you are going 
away to-morrow?” she asked, intently examin- 
ing a lily-cup while waiting for his answer. 

“It is-becanse it hurts me to stay here ; I 
love you so, Leona.’’ 

** Do not go then.”’ 
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He did not—or, at least, not for several weeks, 
and then he did not go alone. 

Since his return a new firm has been formed, 
that of Hilliard, Kempton, & Co. Rufe is the 
Co. I am happy to state that at present the 
affairs of the house are in a most prosperous 
condition. 

Ward Hilliard’s heart does not contract as 
his means increase. The circle of his charities 
is widened year by year. Nor is he the only 
philanthropist in the firm. His schemes of 
active benevolence receive a hearty support 
from both his partners, and Leona is always 
ready with her efficient woman’s aid. Surely, 
their final record will be, ‘‘They have done 
what they could.”” May it also be that of each 
one of us! 
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ROSE LEAVES, NO. 4. 


BY JOHN 8. REID. 








CAN man return again to earth, 
Whose soul has passed the Jordan’s tide— 
That turbid stream whose waves divide 
The living from the world of death? 
Or, if the future’s all a dream, 
No home is found beyond the grave, 
No power survives the soul to save, 
But all is lost in death’s dark stream. 


And yet 'tis said by aged men, 
When evening’s shades enrobe the hill, 
The beauteous maid of Ashentill 
Revisits oft her native glen; 
Like wreath of mist, she comes alone 
To mourn for friends to mem’ry dear, 
And weep, if angels can, a tear 
For those she loved—the lost and gone. 


Oft when the shades of evening fall, 
And Luna’s beam illumes the grove, 
I sit and dream of those I love, 
And blend the past as one in all; 
I picture worlds beyond the skies, 
Who those who loved on earth shall share: 
Of homes, where sorrows never wear 
An angry gloom, or strifes arise. 


And then I watch from morning's hour, 
By Dounie’s weird and warlock hill, 
To meet the maid of Ashentill 

Alone within her moonlit bower; 

For I have seen, when skies were clear, 
Her shadow on the castle’s wall: 
Have heard her step within the hall, 
And seen her form forever dear. 


But when I see her wreath of mist, 
And try to touch her skirts of gold, 
She gently gathers fold on foid 

And vails her soft and snowy breast; 

Then, like the fleecy cloud of morn, 
She floats away on gliding wing, 
Light as the gossamer of spring, 

By balmy winds and zephyrs borne. 


And thus I dream, through course of years, 
There is a world beyond the skies, 
A home to which the spirit flies 
When free from this lone vale of tears: 
And as fond memory loves to trace 
The friends of youth, though passed away, 
I picture scenes of brighter day 
Than those we hold in youth’s embrace. 
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A YEAR’S DIFFERENCE. 


BY NELLY MARSHALL M’AFEE. 








It is a summer evening— 
The sun is setting low, 

And through the misty cornlands 
The fragrant zephyrs blow; 

Bend and sway the verdant willows 
To their shadows in the stream ; 
And the hours are floating—tlying— 
And the day is drifting—dying— 
Like sweet music in a dream. 


The birds, with tender chirpings, 
Seek each their downy nests; 
While clouds, like royal ensigns, 
Display their golden cresis ; 

The busy bee no longer sips 
Rich honey from the rose, 
But the lily’s pallor chiding, 
And the butterfly deriding, 
To his dripping hive he goes. 


The sheep’s low, plaintive bleating; 
The cow-bell, tinkling clear, 

Upon the evening breeze are borne 
Into my listening ear; 

The grasshoppers ’mid the clover, 
And the locust in its bed, 

And cicadae.in the grasses, 

Chirp to every one that passes 
That the summer day is dead. 


There’s a gleam upon the hill-tops; 
On the lowlands there’s a shade ; 
There’s a mist upon the river, 
Winding like a silver braid 
Through the green and grassy meadows 
And the leafy, vine-draped wold ; 
And the silence here and there 
Tells that peace is everywhere, 
Uncounted and untold. 


In vain I woo the vision 
Of hope to come again, 

To soothe my saddened spirit, 
To exorcise my pain. 

Through the dark and dreary night-time, 
Through the garnish glare of day, 

To my wild and fierce despairing, 

These mad memories keep declaring 
That my dream has passed away. 


My dream! my peerless vision! 
Once held so passing dear, 
And now my tears are falling 
Above its phantom bier. 
Where, where have flown the power 
And passion of my soul, 
That I should thus through slow hours creeping 
Resign me to this bitter weeping, 
Defying pride’s control? 


One year has made this difference, 
One year that seemed so brief, 
Has brought me boundless sorrow, 
And brought me boundless gricf; 
And whatever glittering triumphs 
In the future there may be, 
They ’!l not ease my heart from breaking, 
Nor bring back the dear forsaking, 
With our lost love-dream to me. 
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To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with 


fine sense is like attempting to hew blocks with 
a razor.— Pope. 
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SHELL FLOWERS. 





BEAUTIFUL groups of artificial flowers may 
be made very simply with shells of a common 
kind. Some are made simply of white shells, 
buff, or pink-tinted shells, of the common kind, 
so abundant on many of our coasts, and which 
resemble somewhat the nails of the fingers. 
These shells can also be purchased in any 
quantity at the stores where articles for fancy 
work are sold. Other shells are painted en- 
tirely, or in stripes. 








FORLL A: 


BASKET OF SHELL FLOWERS. 


Most of the shell flowers are made by means 
of a cement in the first place. Melt toa mode- 
rate consistency a quantity of gum-tragacanth 
and a little alum; mix this into a thick paste 
with plaster of Paris and a small piece of sugar 
of lead. Make a ball of this, the shape of an 
orange—that is, a flattened round—and about 
half or a third the size of an orange. Let this 
nearly dry. Then take a stiff, strong wire, 
long enough for a flower-stem ; wind it round 
with a strip of green tissue paper, half an inch 
wide. Thrust it into the ball of cement, upon 
which the flower is to be constructed. Place 
the wire, with the cement at the top, in a tum- 
bler or vase, long enough to hold it comfort- 
ably ; first taking a stout card, larger than the 
mouth of the bottle or vase, with a hole cut in 
it, just of a size to admit the wire stem easily, 
and placing it over the tumbler ; this keeps the 
work steady. Set in the shells according to 
the flower to be represented, and let it remain 
untouched till the flower is quite dry. Then 
take a few short leaves, with the stalks cut off 
and wires removed, and gum them to the back 
of the flower, so that they may project all 
round partially. When a sufficient number of 
flowers are made, take a pretty wicker basket, 
line it with green tissue paper, and fill it with 














the cement. When this is nearly dry, stick the 
flowers in, and place sufficient leaves about 
them. The basket should be so well filled as 
entirely to conceal the cement. Do not move 
it until the cement is quite dry. The leaves 
used are the ordinary muslin ones, such as are 
employed for bonnets. Fig. 1 shows the lump 
of cement attached to wire ready for the shell- 
work. 

To Make a Rose.—Dip the shells (Fig. 2) into 
a strong mixture of powdered carmine and 
liquid gum. Let them dry. They ought to be 
of one uniform deep crimson. Put three to- 
gether in the centre of the cement, folded one 
over another as closely as possible, to form the 
heart. Place a row round these, also closely, 
and so on, row after row, each shell slightly 
overlapping the other, till the cement is com- 
pletely filled, and the flower finished. The 
shells are placed lengthwise, on end, as 
shown in Fig. 3. Add some leaves all 
round the flower, which are to be fixed 
on at the under part of the cement, cover- 
ing it at the bottom completely. Fig. 4 
is a small representation of the rose. The 
shells that form the rose are about half 
aninch long. To make a rosebud, choose 
shells at least half as large again; fold 
them over the same way in the centre, 
and close the succeeding shells closely 
round them ; also, instead of placing the 
shells in the cement upright, as shown in 
Fig. 3, arrange them lengthwise, as 
=: shown in Fig. 2, and put a large rosebud 
calyx on the stalk after the cement is 
quite dry. The centre of cement for a 
rosebud is very much smaller than for a rose, 
not being quite a quarter of the size. 

For a China Aster the white transparent 
shells are cut in pieces, like Fig. 5, the centre 
being as small as possible, the largest half as 
large again as the diagram. In the centre they 
are arranged as close as possible. They are 
all upright, and towards the edge inclining to 
radiate outwards slightly. When the cement 
is quite dry, charge a small camel-hair brush 
with carmine and gum, and lightly variegate 
the flower here and there. 

‘For a Ranunculus, shape the ball of cement 
like Fig. 6. Take the same kind of shell as for 
the rose, but rather smaller. Paint them well 
with a bright yellow. Set them into the cement 
as the rose was set, only very much closer to- 
gether, each one wrapping over the other, as 
close as it is possible to make them, as far as 
the dotted line from A to B, in Fig. 6, or even 
lower down. Set in the rest gradually, more 
and more open, the last two rows radiating 
outwards alittle. Dip a brush in carmine, and 
lightly mark the tips of the shells, to give them 
an irregular, jagged appearance. 

The Passion-flower is set upon a cement 
foundation, resembling Fig. 7, only larger. A 
small piece of fine wire covered with green 
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these fixed to a larger wire, and cover that 
with paper. Add lily of the valley leaves; 
nine make a spray. There is a small shell of 
the same kind, lined with a deep pink, which 
makes well into flowers. For the construction 





silk, such as is used for the making of paper | 
and wax flowers, is placed in the centre, 
twisted. The stamens are made of the fine 
ends of poreupine quills dyed blue, and set in 
two rows, thirty-six in the outer row and 
twenty-four in the innerone. The shells (Fig. | of these, make a perfectly flat piece of cement, 
8) of transparent white form the flower. They | the size of a two-cent piece; attach the shells in 
are laid on in two rows of seven each, placed | flat-looking rows, like pink May, after fixing in 




















13. 


alternately. The passion-flower looks pretty 
laid over some large camelia leaves, which may 
be cemented nnderneath it, in the manner al- 
ready described. 

Lilies of the Valley are made,with very small, 
white, finger-nail shaped shells. Make a little 
ball of cement, the size of a small pea (see Fig. 
9), and attach it to fine wire. Place round it 
three small shells (see Fig. 10) ; make a row of 





| the centre a green heart, such as is sold for 
| paper or wax flower making. 

| White May Blossoms (Fig. 12).—Make a flat 
piece of cement like a button, and attach it to 
a wire. In the centre place a May-heart, such 
as is sold for paper or wax flowers. Place 
round it four white and transparent shells. 
Make four or five of these, and mount again 
on a larger stem. Make another group of the 
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same kind. Mix some powder-blue, cobalt, or 
French ultramarine with gum-water, and mark 
the edges with it, streaking the inside a little. 
Vary the marking as much as possible. Tip 
two shells out of the four, and leave the others ; 
or tip three, and leave one. Let the coloring, 
in this cAse, be careless. 

Fig. 13 represents another kind of flower. 


Make a larger flat button of cement. In the 


centre arrange four flat white shells, and others | 
| Make a small flat button of cement. Place a 


round them. Make a round ball of cement, 


like a bead, and place it in the centre. Tip | 


and streak the shells with blue. 

Pink Rosebuds.—Beautiful imitations of flow- 
ers may be made with the pink nail-like shells. 
Place them endwise, in the manner shown by 
Fig. 3, and arrange them to resemble a rose as 
closely as possible. No artificial coloring is 
needed. Roses may also be made this way, 
with a very charming effect. 








Laburnum.—Take a pair of small shells, 
smaller than those used for the passion-flower, 
like Fig. 8, white. Paint them bright yellow. 
Insert a little piece of the cement between the 
pair of shells. Close them overit. Attach a 
wire. Make about eight of them, and then 
form them into a spray with leaves upon a 
stronger wire. 


2% 
Pink May.—Take the little shells lined with 
deep pink, the same as those used for Fig. 13. 


May-heart in the centre (a “heart,” as it is 
technically termed, means stamen and pistils). 
Set round it six of the small shells (see Fig. 
14). Make a group of four or six. 
Geraniums.—SMake a cement foundation the 
size of a large pea. Put in it a large green 
heart, as before described. Round this are 
four shells, arranged like Fie. 11, either shells 
| the shape of Fig. 8. filed flat across the top, or 
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shells so formed. Paint the upper half of each 
deeply and abruptly with carmine ; or two may 
be painted thus, and two streaked—some have 
all four only streaked (see Fig. 15). 

Forget-me-nots.—A small pea should be made 
of cement. Attach it to wire. Paint some of the 
small shells, such as were used for pink May, a 
deep blue. Put fouron the pea. In the centre, 
put a little ball of cement and color it yellow. 
Make a round group of about six (see Fig. 12). 

Make a large pea of cement and place it on 
wire. Cut white shell into two sets of spikes, 
place six small ones round the pea, and nine 
larger under these. Color the centre of the 
cement pale yellow (see Fig. 16). 

A Camellia.—Take shells like Fig. 8, and 
other shells of the same kind, one or two sizes 
larger. File them all off from A toB. Make 
a cement foundation in shape between Fig. 1 
and Fig. 7, and of a large size. Take a few 
much smaller shells, stick them in the centre 
close together, points upward and upright, to 
make a centre. Round these arrange the filed 
shells in rows, the smallest first, and curled 
backwards like a camellia petal. The shells 
used for this should be thick, white, and not 
too transparent. Some of the camellias can 
be streaked with carmine ; irregular shell flow- 
ers may also be made, like Fig. 11, without a 
heart in the centre, but with another shell of 
the same kind fixed on the top of the centre to 
the cement, or with a little bit more cement 
(see Fig. 17). 

A Dahlia.—Make a cement foundation, in 
shape between Fig. 6 and Fig. 1. Put a green 
heart of four little pieces, like Fig. 25, in the 
centre. Arrange in rows, row and row, shells 
the way up of Fig. 3. They may be gradually 
larger towards the edge. When finished, mix 
vermilion and gum and a little carmine mixed 
to a deep color, inclining most to vermilion. 
Speckle every shell well, to variegate it com- 
pletely, and most so at the edges. 

Snowdrops.—Take a few thick white shells, 
with raised dotted backs, like Fig. 19. Make 
a large pea of cement on wire. Fix in the cen- 
tre an azalea head. Round this place five of 
the shells, overlying one another a little, and 
half open, like a snowdrop. The part of the 
shell where the shells meet when in pairs is 
towards the edge. Fig. 20 shows the flower. 

Crocuses.—Take the same kind of shells as 
those used for the snowdrops (Fig. 19), and 
paint them bright yellow, and make them up 
in the same way. Or make a large pea cement ; 
use no heart. Close three shells together first 
in the centre, and place three half-open shells 
round them, in the way shown in Fig. 21. 

In making the snowdrop, crocus, and gera- 
nium, it is the best plan to procure some very 
large rose calyxes. Cut off the projecting 
leaves. Fix each calyx toa stem, and then fill 
the calyx with the cement. Proceed afterwards 
with the flower as directed already. Flowers 








that show the join between the cement and 
stem white, when quite dry may be painted 
with powder-color, mixed with thick gum, at 
that part. 

Fuchsia.—To make a fuchsia, put a pea of 
cement on a stem, place in the centre a fuchsia 
heart. Round this close four small white 
shells, like Fig. 10, the heart hanging down in 
the centre. Then make the slender part of the 
fuchsia, marked A in Fig. 23, of the cement. 
Cut four pieces of shell the shape of Fig. 22. 
Color them deep carmine. Fix them round in 
the way shown in Fig. 22, and then color a in 
Fig. 23 also red. 

China Aster.—There is a very pretty looking 
transparent white shell, rather oval. Make a 
cement foundation like Fig. 1, only larger. 
Set it with this shell, extremely close in the 
centre, and gradually more open. 

Periwinkle.—Take some of the shells like 
Fig. 3, of a good size. Stain them a deep blue 
inside with powder-blue and carmine. Fix six 
of them on a peaof cement. Make a little pea 
of cement, place it in the centre, and paint it 
white. The shells to form this flower are fixed 
by the edges, like Fig. 3 (see Fig. 24). 

A Yellow Rose is made like a pink one, of the 
pale yellow shells of the kind shown in Fig. 2, 
not colored, but naturally tinted. 

A pretty flower, much like the periwinkle, 
may be made of nine shells placed on in the 
same way as the periwinkle, white, and tipped 
with blue at the edges; the ball in the centre 
one tipped with white, tinged with green. 

The object in filling the basket with cement 
is to have a material to hola the flowers, strong 
enough to keep them in place—for they are 
rather heavy—and also to prevent ihe basket 
from easily tipping over. The shells are very 
brittle, and great care is needed not to damage 
them when made; but, with proper security 
from injury, they will last more than one gen- 
eration. Place the basket on a crimson, vel- 
vet-covered stand. 

The closer the shells are set together, and 
the more shells are used to compose such flow- 
ers as the dahlia, rose, and anemone, the better 
the flowerlooks. If any of the color is removed 
from the painted shells in making them up, 
when the cement has become quite dry and 
hard, take a brush charged with the right color, 
and touch up all the damaged places. In the 
basket (see page 244) will be observed on the 
left a passion-flower, lilies of the valley, May, 
and some other flowers ; on the right, a dahlia, 
a small ranunculus, and part of arose. In the 
centre of this basket, which is engraved from 
a photograph taken from shell flowers, is a 
damask rose; on the reverse side are a yellow 
rose, a large ranunculus, and China aster, 
crocuses, and snowdrops, and the basket is 
complete with rosebuds, cineraria, geranium, a 
eamellia, fuchsias—in short, all the flowers 
here described with buds and leaves. 
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“PRASTARE FIDEM MORTI.” 


BY L. K. K. BECKER. 





Ir was in the picturesque town of Elgin, 
Illinois, that a jeweller sat in his little back 
shop, one afternoon, late in the autumn of the 
year, He held in his hand a lady’s watch, one 
of those made in the new National Watch 
Factory, at this place; and from the beauty 
and perfection of its works, and by reason of 
some complimentary notion of somebody for 
something, all of its kind had been christened 
“The Lady Elgin.”” A case of beautiful de- 
sign had been ordered for this one, the works 
had been fitted and regulated, and the watch 
was now complete, and warranted to ‘‘ keep 
perfect time,’’ and awaited the person who had 
bought it. The jeweller turned it over in his 
hand, and his face evinced great satisfaction, as 
his glance rested upon the fine chasing of the 
case, the handsome monogram in brilliants on 
one side, and upon the other a scroll, upon which 
was engraved, in tiny yet clear and perfect 
letters, ‘‘Prestare fidem morti’’—Faithful till 
death. He laid it down in the velvet-lined 
case, but the watch didn’t fit at all; small as 
it was, it was yet too large for its bed. He 
turned it over and over, but it actually seemed 
to him to be getting larger every time he tried 
it, until, finally, he put it down, declaring ‘‘ the 
thing was bewitched.”’ He rested his head on 
his hand, and seemed to be lost in thought. 
Although his eyes still rested on the watch, his 
gaze was an absent one, yet he saw that it 
seemed to expand; there was no mistake 
about it. The jeweller began to think his wits 
must be going, or that some of the fog from 
outside must have got into his brain; but he 
glanced up at the clock, and saw that the hand 
pointed te five minutes to four, and he heard 
the outer door of the shop open, and distin- 
guished the voices speaking there, and, besides, 
he heard the musical voice of the watch singing 
its song all the while, so, of course, he could 
not be asleep. But by this time his attention 
was fastened, without any more wandering, by 
a remarkable little figure, right before him, 
who, if it ever had been lost, recovered itself 
almost instantly by two or three} quick move- 
ments, as though shaking itself out, after hav- 
ing been tucked into undue space, for present- 
able appearance. 

“There !’’ said the little figure, ‘‘it is a comfort 
to be able to turn around once more, although 
I don’t mind being shut up when duty requires 
it, 1 am sure, but just now I have some very 
important business on hand, Mr. Jeweller, and 
I hope you are at leisure to listen.” 

“Oh! quite at your service, my dear,’’ said 
the jeweller. 

‘‘ Never mind the dear,’’ said the little figure, 
again. “I know that is a way you have of 
speaking to us small people, but we don’t like 





it, and I take this opportunity to protest against 
it for all the rest, as well as myself.”’ 

““No offence, I hope?’ said the jeweller, 
bowing. 

**Do you know who I am?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I thought ks much before you uttered a 
word, so I may as well introduce myself at 
once. Iam the ‘Lady Elgin.’’’ 

**Ah, indeed!’’ said the jeweller, bowing 
again, like the polite gentleman he was. 
‘Happy to make your acquaintance.” 

“‘T have come to ask you in reference to my 


| destination, for it is of the greatest importance 


into whose hands I fall.” 

“I believe,” said the jeweller, “you are 
destined to surprise Mrs. Orton on her birth- 
day, which occurs to-morrow, and afterward to 
become her companion.”’ 

“*T thought as much,” said the little figure, 
‘but I am very apprehensive that she will not 
suit me. You see, I understand what the 
most of ladies are, practically. Their apprecia- 


| tion is delightful, their sympathies unbounded, 
| and their devetion to ideas far better than to 


actual facts. They are forgetful, and careless, 
and so irregular ; one day energetic and busy, 
and the next idle and listless. Now, unless I 
ean have suitable and regular attention, I shall 
soon ‘run down,’ and proye faithless to every 
trust to which I have been pledged, and shall 
‘disgrace all those to whom I am most indebted. 
One failure would so distress me that I should 
never make up the lost time. When I remem- 
ber the numbers of my kindred that have been 
forgotten and neglected for days together, by 
those who were bound by every consideration 
of duty to bestow their care, can I expect a 
better fate? It has ceased to be a witticism, 
and has become a grave charge, because so often 
true, that a lady’s watch is correct but twice 
a day.”’ 

‘*That must be hard to bear,” said the 
jeweller, shaking his head sympathetically, 
and smiling, as he could not help doing all the 
time, to hear the little figure go on so steadily 
and, as he thought, impressively too, just as 
though it had been to that manner born. 

‘*What I wish,” said the little figure, once 
more, “is that you should urge upon Mrs. 
Orton, when once I have been confided to her 
care, that she should address herself to my 
slight requirements once every day, as near 
the same hour as practicable; upon her atten- 
tion to this duty depends my fidelity and suc- 
cess. Make but these conditions sure, and 
‘Prestare fidem morti’ will not have been en- 
graved in vain—at least, in my case.’’ 

‘*My lady, you may depend upon my urging 
your claims,”’ said the jeweller. 

“Thank you! I was sure of it, and I need 
not detain you longer,’’ and in the moment of 
forgetfulness that followed, when the voice 
ceased, the little figure vanished, and the jew- 
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eller became conscious only of the shining 
monogram on a “Lady Elgin” watch just 
under his hand, and an epen velvet-lined case 
before him. He drew his hand once or twice 
across his brow and eyes, as though some dim- 
ness of vision troubled him, and glanced up at 
the clock ; the hand pointed exactly to four. 

This seemed to restore him—to his work, at 
least—for he reached quickly for another case, 
saying, as he did so: “‘Ah! I had the wrong 
number.” 

That very evening the watch was called for, 
and the following day Mrs. Orton was made 
the happy recipient of this pleasing testimonial 
from her husband. The motto, ‘‘Prestare 
fidem morti’’ had been a favorite one with Mrs. 
Orton’s father while living, and was still with 
her mother, who resided with them, no less 
than with Mrs. Orton herself. Indeed, it was 
the single inscription, beside the name, upon 
the plain white marble shaft that marked the 
resting-place of husband and father. Mr. Orton 
had deemed this a suitable occasion to adopt 
the motto for his own, no less than to gratify 
both mother and daughter. Mrs. Benson was 
a noble woman. Although failing years, and 
feeble health, and many sorrows had broken 
the body, the soul had its supremacy still, and 
the will controlled the complaints of suffering 
so that none were heard. Edward Orton was 
a generous husband, a loving father, and trusty 
friend. He desired also to be a son to Mrs. 
Benson, more especially as she had lost her 
only son—that is, everybody supposed she had 
lost him, since nothing had been heard of him 
in many years. Everybody, however, did not 
include Mrs. Benson. She believed that “her 
boy would come back,’’ and no day passed that 
she failed to notice the arrival of the railroad 
trains, almost invariably saying, after waiting 
for half an hour after each one that came in 
from the East (for she never thought that he 
could come from any other direction), ‘“‘George 
did not come on that train,’’ and then she went 
on with her occupation from which she had 
broken off. So, wken Mr. Orton presented the 
“‘Lady Elgin’ to his wife, with the favorite 
motto upon if, he hoped that Mrs. Benson 
would accept it as a sign that he wished him- 
self to be considered in all respects as one of 
her family, or more particularly to take the 
place of her lost son. This was his way of 
saying it to both mother and daughter, for he 
was not a man who wasted the strength of his 
affection in many words. A smile, a glance of 
the kind eyes, a touch of the hand, but oftener 
some thoughtful remembrance or favor, these 
revealed the true nature of the man far more 
than any words could have done that he could 
have spoken. And Mrs. Benson understood 
him, and she did accept his signal, as she ac- 
cepted him—that is, as far as she could do so, 
for, smiling through eyes that he had never 
seen dimmed w*ti tears before, she said, as 





she examined the gift: ‘‘When George comes 
back, Edward, I shall be proud to have him 
know you; and, if he is what I expect him to 
be, he will be glad to own you for a brother.”’ 
As for Mrs. Orton, she said to herself: ‘I will 
never annoy Edward again by my careless 
habits, if I can change them,’’ for this good 
lady was conscious that dinner was not served 
promptly every day at the appointed hour, 
that law and order did not rule her house as 
they ought, and that it was by no fault but her 
own. A lack of promptness and accuracy— 
these deficiencies of women generally—are all 
the more intolerable to persons of correct busi- 
ness habits, because they seem so easily 
amended. Mr. Orton did not always conceal 
his annoyance, it is true, but he endured it 
without grumbling, and hardly hoped for 
change, because he knew how strong a master 
habit is, and howit rules usall. So he adapted 
himself as well as he was able to his cireum- 
stances, was thankful for an interesting wife 
and beautiful children, and went on his way. 
Now, whether the jeweller had been asleep, 
and had a vision of the figure of the “ Lady 
Elgin,’’ or not, he had fulfilled the promise re- 
corded, and had enjoined upon Mr. Orton the 
necessity of habitual daily attention to the 
slight requirements of the little ‘‘time-keeper,’’ 
and he in his turn had sought to impress it upon 
his wife, who, smiling and sparkling almost as 
briskly as the jewel of her watch, had pro- 
mised ; and, as deficient as she had ever been 
in keeping appointments, she so charged her 
mind with this one, that not once during the 
whole year did she fail in keeping it. There 
is nothing truer than that one good resolution 
begets another ; and having once set herself 
about the matter of improvement, and being a 
woman with strong points of character, owing 
to the fact that she had her husband and her 
mother to assist her, Mrs. Orton really became 
a reliable individual. And, as she progressed, 
so did those about her, who were younger and 
more imitative. The kitchen clock not only 
was regulated by the “‘ Lady Elgin,’’ but half 
the neighboring clocks went by the same time. 
And the maid-of-all-work followed the example 
of her mistress, and went by ‘‘clock-work,”’ 
too, so that Monday did not run into Saturday 
with its work. The result of all this was more 
comfort, more quiet, and more leisure. Gradu- 
ally the leisure ‘crept into other families, and 
reading became possible and often enjoyable. 
Books and magazines increased, and were ex- 
changed by the neighbors among themselves 
wheneyer they met, the topics of these were 
discussed, plans of work examined, new ideas 
suggested, and more than one partnership 
owed itself and its success to this unorganized 
but really working club, that might never have 
existed but for Mrs. Orton’s ‘“ Lady Elgin.’’ 
Even the children, who are, after all, only 
echoes of their elders, learned that every tardi- 
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ness calls for a penance, that a broken promise 
becomes a note protested, and that it isa paying 
business to be ‘always on time.’’ 

Mary Viele was an old school friend of Mrs. 
Orton, although some two or three years 
younger. Her father, an Eastern man of stern 
nature and unyielding will, was rich enough 
to gratify every request his daughter made, 
and, as to education, he had given her the best 
that money could buy in our country. She 
was not a handsome girl, but she was fine. 
Her complexion was fresh and healthy, her 
eyes were hazel, and her hair brown ; she wore 
it smoothly and comfortably, without disfigur- 
ing the fine shape of her head, and it was all 
her own by right of growth. She walked with 
ease and grace. She dressed handsomely, not 
showily, and her jewelry consisted of few 
pieces, and those were not “‘cheap.’’ Add to 
this that she spoke distinctly, wrote clearly, 
sung passably, and sketched cleverly, and that 
her age was twenty-four, and it is as good a 
description as can be given in few words. Her 
home was not a happy one—au contraim, at 
times almost insupportable—and, instead of 
being a place to turn to, seemed rather a place 
to fly from. It was the old story of conflicting 
wills in regard to marriage. A marriage 
panned by the shrewd parent and an eligible 
party, but to whom or to which the young lady 
daughter refused to even listen. Anger and 
bitterness resulted; and Mary Viele, with all 
her luxurious surroundings, came, in time, to 
envy the freedom of a household servant. 
Gladly would she have taken up almost any 
work, if she had known how or where to seek 
it. But her education, liberal as it had been 
so far as books were concerned, yet left her 
helpless in her first desire for independence. 
So for many weary months she had endured 
the open displeasure of her father, and the re- 
proaches of her married sisters; and, embit- 
tered by a sense of the injustice done her, and 
sick of the useless life she was leading, she 
was glad to escape the weariness for a time by 
a journey, and scarcely for any other reason 
than that it would prolong her absence from 
home did she determine to pay Mrs. Orton an 
oft-requested visit. The friendship of these 
two women had been kept up principally 
through correspondence, they having met but 
once since Mrs. Orton’s marriage, and their 
positions in life were so different, that the 
most to be expected from such a visit was a 
kind of # ceremonious meeting somewhere 
“half way,” with a good deal of effort on 
either side—at least, Mrs. Orton thought so, 
and was utterly surprised to find that her 
friend was interested in “work’’ the most of 
anything, and was the most entertained by it, 
and ineredibly ignorant of it by any actual ex- 
perience. Having lost her mother at an early 
age, she had spent many years in school ; and, 
when she returned to her father’s house, work, 





for any of its inmates except the servants, was 
a thing ignored. The visit, which was to have 
been but a few days, was prolonged into weeks, 
and still Mary Viele remained, and daily she 
became more painfully conscious of the worth- 
lessness of any life that knows no labor. And 
where should hers begin, and how should she 
find it? were the questions that she could not 
answer, day after day. But theTe came a time 
for the answer to them. It was one day when 
Mr. Orton took her over to the watch factory, 
and showed her the exquisite machinery, that 
finest expression of thought in the world; but 
what impressed her most was the appearance 
of the young women there at work. Operatives 
they were called, but she only saw intelligent 
young persons, like herself, she thought, only 
thore enviable, since they were useful and in- 
dependent. She felt that she had found her 
work, and, with a new and enthusiastic pur- 
pose, she immediately prepared herself for the 
branch of employment she sought, that of en- 
graving plates, applied herself assiduously, 
was received as an artisan, and in a compara- 
tively short time experienced the luxury of 
supporting herself by her own hands. Her 
position as a “factory girl’ did not humble, 
but truly exalted her, and, in her happier ex- 
istence, those who had known her before saw, 
in her, exemplified the “‘dignity of labor.’ 

The “Lady Elgin’ had been Mrs. Orton’s 
eompanion for more than a year, when one 
night a burglar slipped it quietly from the 
pocket where it hung, to his own, and no re- 
grets, or telegraphed descriptions, restored it. 
One thing, however, is worthy of notice: the 
habit of punctuality in the family and among 
the neighbors remained, and this not only was 
consolation, but actual help to them to come 
‘*up to time.”’ 

Nearly a year after this loss of Mrs. Orton’s, 
a stranger was standing by the counter of a 
jeweller’s shop, in San Francisco. He was 
bronzed by sun and wind, but yet he was fair. 
Whatever he was waiting for, he lounged with 
an easy grace of manner, not acquired, but 
natural, and seemed only occupied by his own 
thought. One by one the several persons left 
the shop, until no one remained but the jew- 
eller, his clerk, and the stranger who seemed 
known to the former. The last one upon 
whom the door had closed was a woman who 
had left a watch for some repair, and the clerk 
was examining it. ‘Here is another of those 
Elgin watches, such as we were speaking of 
the other day,” said the clerk, passing it along 
to the jewelier, who took it, saying : “‘ They are 
making as good a watch at Elgin as anywhere 
in the world now, and at lower prices, but 
somehow some people seem to think an Ameri- 
ean watch good for nothing.” 

The stranger looked up with some slight ap- 
pearance of interest, as the jeweller, addressing 
himself to him, said : ‘‘I suppdse it makes little 
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difference to you where a watch is made, you 
are such a cosmopolitan.” 

“Well, time does change, I find, going from 
one post to another, but I like a reliable time- 
keeper, nevertheless,’”’ the stranger replied, 
‘‘and I take pride enough in my country yet, 
to like to know what progress she is making.”’ 

“Well, there ’s rather a nice specimen; take 
a look at it, sentiment and all,” the jeweller 
said, handing it over to him. 

He did so, and turning it over, read : “* Prees- 
tare fidem morti.’’ For an instant he was lost, 
but he had not betrayed his confusion, even by 
the flush that overspread his face, as he said: 
“‘T knew a man once who came from Elgin,” 
and handing the watch back, after a little fur- 


ther examination, he added, ‘‘that is a neat | 
design, and the motto a very familiar one, for | 


it is associated with my early Latin.”’ 

The jeweller took the watch, and pointed out 
its peculiarities as compared with those of for- 
eign make and finish. The stranger listened, 
and even joined in the conversation, but he 
hastened to complete his business, and hurried 
away, walking far more rapidly than his wont, 
for a host of memories were crowding upon 
him, and would not be shaken off. Even in 
his dreams that night they hauntingly followed 
him, and in the morning he had determined his 
course. Before the day was over, he took pas- 
sage in the first steamer for New York. And 
he sailed out of the Golden Gate toward a 
home from which he had heard no word for 
fifteen years; a home from which he had 
stolen away and left no sign. When once he 
had fairly started, the vessel seemed to creep, 
the days to drag along, some oppressive dread 
filled him with fears, lest he should be too late 
to serve those that he felt as never before he 
must have caused to suffer deeply. Then to 
think but for the trifling incident of the watch, 
he should have exiled himself perhaps forever! 
The instant that his glance fell upon that Latin 
motto, a vision rose before him of an invalid 
father, patient and hopeful through every baf- 
fled effort of his life, teaching him his duties 
and his Latin grammar in the same winning 
voice that he repeated ballads to his sister 
Clara. When he flagged in his declensions, or 
stopped short of his task, how often had he 
heard, ‘‘ Patientia et perseverencia vincet omnia, 
my son,’’ and sometimes he added, “‘ Nie noc 
ingloriour ducit gloriam,’’ but the sentiment he 
more often quoted, as if worthy to be a rule of 
action, was the one already given, Prestare 
jidem morti, Had the slow wearing years kept 
him to greet a truant, faithless son? And his 
proud mother, who bent only to the storms as 
they swept over her, but was never over- 
whelmed by them so that she could not rise 
above them at last, to what hardship might 
not his absence have subjected her, and the 
fair young sister, playmate of his childhood? 
Ah, would they receive and welcome him 
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| back? With thoughts like these he wore each 
day away, and at last the briny road lay all 
behind him. He had sailed away a boy, with 
high hopes, knowing no fears; he returned a 
man, with many fears and a little hope. 

The sun was low one evening when this 
brown and bearded stranger stepped from the 
cars at Elgin. It was no longer the scattered 
village it had been when last he saw it, but a 
thriving, growing young city, with its numerous 
factories and smiling homes that filled the 
slope from the river to Monument Hill, that, 
like a crown, with its gleaming stones in the 
| setting sun, looked serenely upon all that lay 
| below it. Sending his effects to a hotel, the 
| stranger crossed the river, and strolled along 
the streets. Almost everything was changed, 
but most of all, the place he had once called 
home ; the saplings he remembered in front of 
the house now stood sturdy and wide-armed 
trees before the door of a substantial brick 
residence, and the old garden was the site of 
another home. He turned away, going where 
fancy led, until dusk, and then sought his 
hotel, trusting to stronger heart to ask, or some 
chance word to reveal, what he feared to know. 
During the evening he did learn that the 
** Bensons no longer had a home in the place.’’ 
“The old lady,”’ his informant said, ‘died 
several years ago, and the old gentleman mar- 
ried again; recently he had died too, and 
where the rest of the family had gone, he 
didn’t know.”’ This was the blow he had 
feared. How it sounded to hear his father and 
mother called “‘ old,’’ and both were dead, per- 
haps they would not have cared to claim him, 
so faithless, if they were living. It was enough ; 
he would not seek his sister, lest she, too, 
should be dead to him. He would take up his 
wanderings again to-morrow, and so he sought 
repose, but there was none for him. Accusing 
spirits, in the shape of haunting thoughts, 
vexed him until dawn, and even then his rest 
was troubled. The first words that met his 
ear, after seating himself at breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning, were these :— 

‘‘Speaking about the Bensons last night, I 
had forgotten there was another family by that 
name that used to live here, and the old lady 
lives here still with a daughter. Strange I 
didn’t think of it. Now I come to notice, you 
do resemble Mrs. Orton ; perhaps she may be a 
relative.” 

‘*Perhaps,” said the stranger; ‘I don’t 
know. There were Bensons about here once 
that were slightly related. There was one, a 
young fellow, not more than fifteen years of 
age, that went away and never came back.”’ 

‘“Yes, that’s the family I mean new; and 
they say there has never ‘been a day since he 
went away that his mother hasn’t looked for 
him back, and, even now, she thinks he will 
come before long, but other folks about here 








thinks he’s dead.’’ 
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Once more Hope flung out her banner. And 
the stranger never looked back after he left the 
hotel, to see the eyes that followed him, and 
had learned his secret. Rumor flew on wings, 
but it did not reach Mrs. Orton’s door before 
he did. 

Mary Viele sat looking down the pleasant 
path after breakfast, and saw, the stranger ap- 
proaching. She had become so accustomed to 
near Mrs. Benson’s remark each day, that 
‘‘George was not on the train,” that, truth to 
tell, her eyes were unconsciously on the watch 
for him almost as much as his mother’s were, 
and she believed just as certainly that he would 
come. She gave the strangex, therefore, as he 
came toward the house, a scrutinizing look, 
and with a bright face she hurried to Mrs. Or- 
ton, and said :— 

‘Go to the door and meet your brother, for 
I think he has come.’”’ 

‘“‘My brother! What do you mean?” But 
Mrs. Benson had also seen the approaching 
stranger, and before he had made an inquiry, 
she was at the door, and reaching out her 
hand, she said, very calmly : ‘‘ How do you do, 
George? We are very glad you have come; 
we have been expecting you.’’ And George 
Benson uttered but one word—‘‘ Mother!’’—and 
folded her to a heart toc full for words. There 
were long stories that followed, of wandering 
adventure, of hardship, and toil, and freaks of 
fortune and disappointment, and loss on one 
part, and suffering on the other, and bereave- 
ment, and weariness, and watching, and wait- 
ing on the other, from the very day of absence. 

“Your father said you would return, 
George,” said his mother, ‘‘and he believed it 
to the very last. Do you remember a senti- 
ment in Latin he often repeated, about being 
‘faithful till death?’ ”’ 

““ Yes,”’ said George, ‘‘ but for that motto on 
a lady’s watch that I saw in San Francisco a 
few weeks ago, and the trifling fact that it was 
an ‘Elgin watch,’ which called my attention 
to it, I hardly think I should have been here 
to-day,” and he related the incident already 
given. ’ 

“Why, Clara, that must be your lost watch,”’ 
said Mrs. Benson to her daughter. ‘‘ There 
could hardly be another just like that.’’ Then 
followed deseriptions, and comparison of notes 
in regard to it, until it really seemed that the 
missing “ Lady Elgin’ had been heard from. 
Certain it is that rapid communication was 
commenced with the San Francisco jeweller, 
who was an aequaintance of George Benson's, 
and with whom he had some business relations, 
and in a few weeks the watch was restored to 
the happy family, and, need it be said, that a 
new value attached to it, since it had performed 
a missionary work, and had been the instru- 
ment in restoring a long lost son and brother? 


to her friend one day, ‘“‘ how you knew George 
when you saw him the first time.’’ 

‘* You have only to look at yourself, a little 
expanded and browned, my dear, and beard- 
ed,’’ said the young lady, laughing, ‘“‘to see 
your brother.”’ 

Aad this was true. The wide forehead, and 
changing gray eyes, were alike in each; the 
large features and shapely figures were similar, 
and so, too, were their gestures and attitudes. 
The womanly graces of the sister were well 
matched by the simple manners and manly 
presence of the brother; at least, Mary Viele 
thought so, and had she spoken her thought to 
Mrs. Benson or to Mrs. Orton, neither would 
have disputed her. 

For a few days after her son’s return, Mrs. 
Benson seemed to have gained in strength, but 
it was only a transient gain at the expense of 
loss afterward. But in her face now shone 
perfect rest; her burden had rolled away, and 
nothing earthly remained in the illuminated 
countenance but peace. From the day that 
George Benson found his mother, he scarcely 
left her, so late did he appreciate the reparation 
that he owed her. The shock of joy, however, 
had been too great for her; it had been the 
last strain that parted the strands of the silver 
cord, slowly, but surely; and so softly she 
slipped away from them all, 

“ They thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 

The same gleaming shaft for the mother, as 
well as the father, now records, ‘“‘ Prestare 
fidem morti.”’ 

o = * * * * * * 

And that which remains, need it be told? 
The story of the sleeping princess in the 
guarded castle, where the fairy prince, after 
much peril, and dangerous encounter, succeeds 
in entering, and where he awakes and releases 
the imprisoned beauty, is but the same sweet 
old story, dear alike to all; for love in every 
maiden’s heart is a sleeping beauty, until Love, 
the master, awakens it, and sets it free. 

George Benson and Mary Viele found it so. 

“ And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 

And far across the hills they went, 
To that new world, which is the old; 

Across the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rein, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.” 

‘¢ Preestare fidem morti”—Faithful till death. 





Ir aman be endued with a generous mind, 
this is the best kind of nobility.— Plato. 

THE GOLDEN RULE oF Love.—I am of opin- 
ion that in matter of sentiment there is but one 
rule, that of rendering the object of your affec- 
tions happy ; all others are invented by vanity. 
—De Stael. 





“I don’t understand it yet,’’ said Mrs. Orton 
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A party of travellers sat at breakfast, on a 
clear, cool Sunday morning, in the queerest, 
quaintest, grayest of Canadian cities. The 
windows of the hotel looked down upon a 
steep, paved street, where curious, foreign- 
looking costumes, the Sunday dress of the 
French-Canadians, were beginning to pass 
back and forth, and to attract the attention of 
the young girl who sat at the head of the 
pleasant breakfast-table. She rose and seated 
herself in a deep window-seat, that she might 
obtain a better view of the scene. 

**Oh, auntie, come and look at this curious 
white cap; if is so pretty! I wish there was a 
pretty face under it, instead of that dried-up, 
‘withered apple,’ old woman’s countenance !”’ 
‘There! it has passed.’’ 
“Do let me finish my breakfast, Juliet, 


child!’ said a somewhat querulous voice from | 


‘And you have put no 
How can you forget such 


the breakfast-tabla, 
sugar in my coffee. 
things ?” 

Juliet went back to the table with a laughing 
apology for her forgetfulness, leaned over her 
fair invalid aunt to drop the lumps of sugar in 
her cup, saw that the Scotch marmalade was 
within her reach, arranged the pretty break- 
fast shawl over her shoulders, and then was 
back again at the window in a moment. Pre- 
sently she turned her bright face again towards 
the table, and exclaimed, eagerly :-— 

“Grey, come here! Here is a pretty girl at 
last. Quick! or you will miss her.” 

A young man, who had been idly balancing 
his teaspoon on the edge of his eup for ten 
minutes, now let it fall with a suddenness that 
made the invalid start violently, and strayed 
towards the window. The pretty girl had not 
passed. She was pausjng to speak to an ac- 
quaintance, and to kiss two little children who 
clung to her hands. 

‘Oh! isn’t she pretty? How becoming that 
quaint white cap is to her, and how long her 
plaited hair is! I shall wear just that dress at 
the next masquerade I go to—white cap, and 
short dress, and thick-soled shoes, and all. 
Grey, do you suppose that is the dress Evange- 
line wore ?’’ 

“*Down the long street she passed, with her chap- 

let of beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 
and her ear-rings,’ ” 
quoted Grey, laughing. 

“Tt is something like it, I suppose, though 
that young person takes liberties with the 
Acadian costume.”’ 

“Yes, she is pretty, but those very red 
cheeks give me the impression that she spends 
her winters skating against the wind. It’s a 
pretty group, on the whole—that matronly- 
‘ooking woman, the fresh young girl, and the 
little children, all dressed in blue, and scarlet, 


and white, with the gray stones of the houses 
and streets for a background, and the deep 
blue sky overhead.’’ 

Grey stood leaning against the window, and 
talking to his cousin, while group after group 
passed below them, a long panorama of Cana- 
dian life. 

Unconsciously, they themselves formed a 
striking picture. The young girl, with her 
sweet, frank, rosy face, her clear hazel eyes, 
and dark, abundant hair ; and the young man, 
| whose tall figure leaned with graceful ease 
| against the window, and whose Saxon blue 
eyes were oftener bent upon his companion’s 





face than on the scene below. He was a little 

languid in his grace, a little haughty in his 
| ease, perhaps a little too studiously careless in 
| the arrangement of his waving brown hair, his 
auburn moustache, and his gray travelling suit, 
| but on the whole he was a handsome, manly, 
| and thoroughly gentlemanly fellow. His cou- 
| sin—in her dark silk dress and bright scarlet 
| shawl—gave color and vividness to the picture, 
which was closed in by the gray window-frame, 
and stood in bold relief (to the occupants of 
the room) against the blue Canadian sky. 
| The lady and gentleman still seated by the 

table exchanged glances of intelligence as they 
| watched the pretty scene. To marry their 
only son, Grey, to their pretty niece and ward, 
| Juliet Ripley, was the darling scheme of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrett, and it seemed about to 
succeed. 

For the last two years Mrs. Barrett—that 

| wise woman—had insisted that the young peo- 
| ple should see as little of each other as possi- 
| ble ; so Grey had been despatched to Europe to 
| study and travel, while Juliet received the last 
| educational polish at a “finishing school” in 
| New York. 
Consequently when Grey met his parents 
| and cousin in New York, and started with 
| them on a summer’s tour in Canada, Juliet’s 
beauty, grace, and sweetness possessed all the 
| charm which novelty could add to their capti- 
| vating powers, and he immediately concluded 
| to fall in love with his charming little cousin. 

Juliet herself was a merry, matter-of-fact 
young person, and thought it excellent fun to 
flirt with her cousin, whom she had loved dearly 
all her life, but with whom she did not yet 
fancy herself “in love.” She certainly enjoyed 
the little game they were playing, without 
troubling herself very much about its termina- 
tion, and this morning she found it more than 
usually pleasant. She actually blushed and 
dropped her eyes, as Grey whispered some 
lover-like nonsense to her, while they still 
occupied the window-seat, and watched the 
passers-by. 

«Where are these people going, I'wonder ?”’ 
she said, aloud, as she caught the silent and 
respectful waiter looking at her, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 
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‘*They are going to the cathateal, ma’am,”’ 
ventured the waiter, as no one else spoke. 
“There’s going to be grand doings there, I 
hears. One of them air nuns is going to take 
the veil to-day.” 

“To take the veil! Oh, how delightful!’ 
cried Juliet, starting up and clapping her 
hands. ‘Oh, auntie, Uncle John, dear, please 
let’s go! I want to see it. Grey, don’t you 
want to go?”’ 

**T want to go wherever you go, Jule,”’ said 
Grey, laughing. 

“Oh! but don’t you want to see a nun take 
the veil? I am so glad we heard of it,” cried 
Juliet. 

“TI have seen the thing in Madrid. I wish 
you had seen that, for it will only be a second- 
rate affair here, Il am afraid,” said Grey, yawn- 
ing slightly. 

“Oh, bother!”’ said Juliet, in spite of the 
“polish” Madame Caramel had given her. 
**You are a regular Sir Charles Coldstream. 
You have seen everything, and there’s ‘no- 
thing in all.’ But Uncle John, and aunt, 
and I haven’t ‘done the Continent,’ so we ase 
gens to the cathedral, and you are going with 


w Saliet, as usual, carried her point, and in 
half an hour the party stood—it was impossible 
to find a seat—-in the cathedral adjoining the 
old gray Convent of the Sacre Cceur. 

It was a beautiful old building, with lofty 
arches, sombre-stained glass windows, and 
dark pictures of saints and martyrs hanging 
over the altars, where already stood the priests 
in their gorgeous vestments, amidst the glitter 
of a thousand candles. Soon the ceremony 
began. Veiled nuns trooped in from the side- 
doors, the novice was led to the altar in her 
dress of glistening white silk, and as she knelt, 
covered with a veil of lace, chant after chant 
went up from the nuns and thechoir. Incense 
and music rolled together to the gray roof and 
filled the long aisles. Suddenly there came a 
pause in the music—silence—then a low sigh 
of melody, a note so soft as to be almost in- 
afidible. Was it a feminine voice, or only the 
“vox humana” stop of the great organ? For 
a moment it was impossible to tell Then 
the sound rose, higher, clearer. A woman’s 
voice, inexpressibly sweet and mournful, 
poured out a penitential psalm, while the 
heads of the worshippers bowed lower and 
lower, and the organ throbbed a faint, tremu- 
lous accompaniment. 

Juliet, leaning on Grey’s arm, felt him start 
and turn quickly in the direction from whence 
the sound came. In front of the high organ- 
loft hung a baffling scarlet curtain, and behind 
that curtain was the singer. It was in vain to 
look, but still he kept his eyes fastened on the 
curtain, while the music went on—that wild, 
passionate strain of penitence, grief, and woe ; 
that entreaty for merey and forgiveness. 
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| Su uliet shuddered. at the intensity of remorse 
and anguish expressed in the singer’s tones. 

“Oh! what has that woman done that she 
sings in that way?’’ she thought, and she lis- 
tened with suspended breath to each note, till 
the voice sank again into silence, and the organ 
throbbed on its faint, sad tones, like a child 
that, wearied out with bitter weeping, falls 
asleep, and sobs on in its dreams. 

Silenee again in the dim old church, while 
the censers swing back and forth, and the nuns 
gather round the kneeling novice. A little 
sob breaks the stillness, and Grey looked down 
at his cousin. Juliet’s head is bent, and it is 
she who is sobbing and trembling as she clasps 
his arm. 

“You little goose,’’ whispers Grey, smiling, 
“look up! You are missing part of the scene.”’ 

But before Juliet has swept the tears from 
her lashes, the white, glistening dress is covered 
with a black garment like a pall, the misty lace 
veil is exchanged for one of black serge, and the 
new nun mingles with her sisters, and is lost to 
view. Then the choir breaks forth again into 
music—a pealing, joyous anthem—and high 
above every voice, and above the organ’s 
thunder, soars the same voice that had sung 
the penitential psalm. The same, yet how dif- 
ferent. Triumphant, clear, and heavenly 
sweet rose the notes that have before been 
every oneasob. She sings as the angels might 
sing in their rejoicing over a repentant sinner. 
And, as the other voices cease, and hers alone 
sweeps on in its fuil tide of marvellous melody, 


| some invisible hand draws back the baffling 


curtain, holds it for a moment, and lets it fall 
again. But in that moment Grey has seen 
her. A slender girl's figure, clothed in purest 
white ; a fair face, calm and pure as an angel’s, 


| with bands of dead gold hair falling loosely 


round it. i 

Look up and smile, little Juliet, as you pass 
through the crewd, and go out into the daz- 
zling sunlight and the free air; try all the 
pretty arts you may, and you will not win back 
the ‘“‘light of love’’ into your cousin’s eyes. 
Grey is absent, silent, and grave. Your “re- 
gent’s reign’’ is over, pretty Juliet, and the 
‘*hearts true queen’’ has come. 


“Weil, Jule, what did you think of it al!? 
Was it as grand as you expected?’ asked Mr. 
Barrett, as they walked home together. 

“Oh, yes, it was grand, but it frightened me 
so! Uncle John, wasn’t that voice exquisite? 
I couldn’t listen to it without crying. Who is 
she, I wonder? How can we find out?” 

Just the questions that Grey was asking 
himself at the moment, as he strode along, and 
forgot to give Juliet his arm to aid her up the 
steep street. 

‘‘ Aunt Emma, wasn’t that singing exquisite ?’’ 
repeated Juliet, turning round with clasped 
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hands, and facing Mrs. Barrett in her ecstasy 
of admiration. 

“Yes, child, but it frightened me, too, and I 
was so sorry for that poor, unhappy girl,’’ she 
added, plaintively. 

“Oh! she isn’t so much to be pitied,” said 
Grey, carelessly. ‘‘She isn’t young, mother. 
I should say she was as old as you, and twice 
as fat. She is a wealthy old maid, I dare say, 
and she will go into that convent and have as 
peaceful a time for the rest of her days as any 
other fat old lady.” 

His mother looked at him with wide open 
eyes, while Juliet laughingly scolded him for 
taking all the romance out of the affair. 

**T couldn’t see the poor thing’s face,” said 
Mrs. Barrett, still solemnly. ‘I hope it may 
be as you say, Grey. But Iam tired to death 
with this morning’s scene, and I wish I had 
not gone,”’ sighed Mrs. Barrett, who was de- 
termined to take a low-spirited view of things. 

Juliet hastened to console her with promises 
of a long rest and a cup of tea of her own mak- 
ing, and to reproach herself for having induced 
Mrs. Barrett to undertake the expedition, and 
Grey turned back to insist upon her taking his 
arm as well as his father’s. So they reached 
the hotel; and in the bustle consequent upon 
the effort to render the nervous invalid quiet— 
a bustle which Juliet knew by experience was 
extremely soothing to Mrs. Barrett’s irritated 
nerves—the events of the morning seemed for- 
gotten. 

In a day or two the party left the quaint 
Canadian town, and sought amusement in 
other places, and the impression the scene in 
the cathedral had made on their minds seemed 
almost effaced by new scenes as vivid and 
striking. They ceased to talk of it, except 
when some magnificent music would make 
Juliet sigh to hear once more the glorious 
voice she had listened to then. 

To three of the party, the beautiful singer 
was only “that lovely voice we heard in Canada 
at the —— cathedral.” But to the fourth—to 
Grey Barrett, what was she? An exquisite 
dream of beauty and melody, which rendered 
reality unendurable; a heavenly vision that 
had passed and was seen no more. 

His inquiries about her had not elicited a 
spark of information beyond the fact that she 
was either a novice or a pupil in the Sacre 
Ceur. Noone knew her name, no one seemed 
ever to have seen her but himself. The per- 
sons he questioned looked stupidly astonished 
when he spoke of the remarkable beauty of 
her voice. 

“Yes, she sings well,”’ they would say. 
‘She has been singing in the cathedral for six 
months. We have often heard her. But there 
are always fine voices among the sisters. We 
never know who they are. Some are pupils, 
and go away; some are novices, and take the 
black veil. Then, after a while—when they 








die—we don’t hear their voices any more, and 
we think, ‘perhaps it was Sister Angelique, 
the nun who died last week, who used to sing 
so sweetly,’ but we never know.” 

“Are there no pupils going from the town 
to the convent who know the nuns, and can 
tell us about them?” asked Grey. 

“‘Oh, yes, tlfere are day pupils at the con- 
vent, but they do not see the novices or the 
boarding pupils. Their teachers are those who 
are professed nuns. They hear from their 
teachers the name of a nun who has died, but 
that is all we know.”’ And that was all that 
Grey could learn. 

When his mother wearied of Canada, which 
she did in a week after they left, Grey let the 
rest of the party go home without him, and 
came back to the old cathedral town, thereby 
grieving his mother, and astonishing Juliet in 
the extreme. He haunted the cathedral at 
every service, but the one voice in the world 
for him was heard there no more. Sometimes 
in a loud pealing anthem he would fancy he 
caught the well-remembered clear tones, but it 
was only a fancy, only the ghost of her voice, 
only an echo in his heart. The next instant 
the voice he thought hers would ring false or 
harsh in his ear, and the transient hope would 
vanish. 

After six weeks of this idling he suddenly 
left the town, returned home and presented 
himself, pale and listless, before his mother’s 
tearful eyes. She was glad to see him, his 
father scolded him, and little Juliet preserved 
a somewhat piqued and scornful dignity in his 
presence. He was wonderfully indifferent to 
it all; would not flirt with Juliet or any one 
else, and settled down finally to a rather lan- 
guid course of law reading, which satisfied his 
conscience and left him plenty of leisure for 
foolish dreaming. 


‘Oh, swallow, swallow, flying, flying south !”’ 
quoted Juliet, watching a little cloud of birds 
wheeling and deploying in the sky above her 
head. 

She was standing by the parlor window, in 
rather a discontented mood, and Grey, hearing 
her talking to herself, came to see what it was 
about. 

“Swallows, Jule! They are wild geese,’’ he 
said, laughing. 

*‘] don’t care,” said Juliet, pouting. ‘‘ They 
are flying south, at any rate. Auntie, let’s all 
go to New Orleans next week. You haven’t 
seen Alice for two years.”’ 

Mrs. Barrett eagerly caught at the idea. 
Mr. Barrett gave his consent and his purse, 
though he could not accompany the party, and 
Grey’s was the only opposing voice. 

**] wili go with you, mother, but I must 
come back immediately. I have another place 
for the autumn,”’ he said, calmly. 

“My dear boy, your sister will be hurt if you 
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don’t stay as long as we do. Where are you 
going?’’ asked Mrs. Barrett. 

‘To Canada,” said Grey, without hesitation, 
although Juliet’s bright, merry eyes were on 
him. 

“To Canada!” repeated his mother. ‘What 
for? What business have you there?” 

‘‘No business. I am going fer—for pleas- 
ure,”’ said Grey. 

“It’s very remarkable. I can’t understand 
youat all,Grey. Iam sure J didn’t teach you 
all this mystery and nonsense. I tried to bring 
you up in the way you should go, but’’— 

“Train up a child—and away he goes,” 
laughed Juliet. ‘‘Never mind him, auntie. 
He is going on a ‘ wild goose chase.’ I know 
all about it.” 

“I will bring you a pair of skates from Mon- 
treal, Jule. You reniember what beautifui 
ones we saw there,” said Grey, trying to be 
cool and careless under his cousin’s gaze. Her 
eyes were provokingly keen to-day. They 
were such beautiful eyes, too. “A _ wild, 
bright, wicked, diamond pair.”’ 

“Yes, do! Send them to New Orleans. 
They will be so useful there!’’ said Juliet, 
with her gay, ringing laugh, and her eyes re- 
peated over and over their saucy, triumphant, 
‘*T know all about it.” 

*‘Confound the girl! I wonder how much 
she does know ?”’ thought Grey, and he seized 
the first opportunity tc cross-question her 
about the affair. 

“Jule, what do you know about my proposed 
trip to Canada?’"he asked, when his mother 
had left the room. 

Juliet turned her eyes full upon him, and 
said, with a more solemn intonation :— 

“T see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away ; 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
That says I must not stay.” 

There was no mistaking the deliberate accent 
she laid upon the third line. Juliet was in the 
secret. 

“* How on earth did you know anything about 
it?’’ he asked, in utter astonishment. 

“I saw something had happened that day at 
the cathedral,” answered Juliet. ‘“‘Then I 
overheard—please forgive me, Grey, I couldn’t 
help it—your questions about her of the land- 
lord that evening, and I have just guessed the 
rest. I didn’t really know it was anything— 
serious—till now.”’ 

Grey did not speak. He was sitting with his 
arms folded on the table before him, watching 
Juliet’s bright changing face. A queer little 
change had come over that face now. The 
eyes that had been so mercilessly gay a mo- 
ment before, met his with a half terrified gaze, 
then they sank beneath his glance; the rosy 
cheek paléd, and the red lips set themselves 
with sudden closeness. When she raised her 
eyes again, they were full of tears, and her 














voice quivered a little as she put out her hand 
across the table and laid it on her cousin’s arm, 
and said, in a low tone :— 

“Dear old Grey, why haven’t you trusted 
me? Is it that that has made you grow so pale 
and so quiet, and made you ride so much by 
yourself, and—and—stop being a dandy ?’’ 
(She couldn’t help being saucy, though her 
eyes were full of tears.) ‘Is it as bad as that? 
Tell me about it? You know we never had 
secrets from each other when we were little 
children.” . 

So the end of Grey’s ‘“ cross-questioning”’ 
was, that he spent an hour or more in pouring 
the story of his love and his vain search for the 
lovely unknown, into the ears of his cousin. 
She was a model confidant. She sympathized 
and cheered, asked just the right questions, 
said just the right things, was eagerly interested 
(oh, how eagerly, Grey did not guess!), and 
never wearied of the subject. 

That was one of many long talks the cousins 
held about the beautiful “St. Cecilia,” as Juliet 
called her. They were constantly together, 
constantly engaged in deeply confidential talk, 
and Mrs. Barrett’s hopes of calling Juliet 
‘**daughter” grew and flourished. She was not 
in the secret. 

When they went to New Orleans—where 
Juliet, after one appearance in public, became 
a most wonderful belle—Grey not only went 
with them, but condescended to remain a fort- 
night, to please his sister Alice, Mrs. Howard, 
and to witness Juliet’s triumphs. The little 
Northern beauty, with her clear laugh and 
arch eyes, her pretty, irresistible nonsense, and 
her sound, good sense, her winning ways, and 
her kind, true heart, had created a furore of 
admiration in the city, and already half a dozen 
young Southerners were wild with jealousy 
every time she spoke to “‘that cool, calm, blue- 
eyed cousin of hers, Grey Barrett.”’ 

The last evening of Grey’s fortnight arrived, 
and it chanced that on this evening was given 
one of the most brilliant parties of the season. 
In vain Grey pleaded for a quiet evening at 
home. Mrs. Howard insisted upon their going 
—every one of the household—to the party. 

“Tt is Eleanor Hardy’s ‘coming out’ ball, 
and I am determined you all, mother included, 
shall be there. Mrs. Hardy entertains better 
than any one in New Orleans, except old 
Madame Viennet.”’ . 

Alice had her wicked will. They all went, 
and Grey, who wanted one more confidential 
chat with Juliet—how very pleasant these 
talks with his pretty cousin had grown! and 
how very widely they wandered sometimes 
from the subject which had once been so all- 
engrossing !—persuaded her that it would be 
much pleasanter to walk home beneath the 
great white Southern moon, than to be shut up 
in the carriage ; so Juliet, with a fearful disre- 
gard of “appearances,” promised to be ready 
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to go home at half-past twelve—not an instant 
later—and to walk with Grey. 

At half-past eleven Grey was drawn by some 
designing rival into an apartment at a distance 
from the crowd—a room, full of easy chairs 
and lounges, where the ghosts of cigars floated 
about, and the glory of the vintages of fifty 
years flamed in crystal bubbles. But even 
Havanas and Tokays could not make him for- 
get his engagement with Juliet, and at half- 
past twelve, to the second, he stood waiting 
near the door of the ladies’ dressing-room. It 
opened presently, and Juliet came out. He 
had left her an hour ago, smiling and radiant, 
looking prettier in her floating tulle and scar- 
let fuchsias than any other girl in the room. 
He had not seen how, five minutes ago, she 
came into the deserted dressing-room, and 
leaning against the bureau, buried her face in 
her hands and stood motionless, except that 
her bosom heaved with quick, convulsive sobs. 
The large mirror faithfully reflected the slen- 
der figure and airy, pretty dress of the young 
girl, and as she raised her head, it repeated 
with frightful correctness the deadly white 
face, the close-set pallid lips, and the troubled 
eyes of her whose gayety seemed gone forever. 
She mechanically sought for and found the 
white lace shawl she had worn in the carriage, 
and holding it in her hand, stood waiting for 
the sound of Grey’s step. What a whirlwind 
of contending emotions and impulses raged in 
the girl’s heart during those short moments of 
suspense ! 

‘Shall I tell him?” she thought. ‘Oh! can 
I tell him? If I go out quietly and quickly, 
and walk home with him in the sweet still 
moonlight, he will never know. Aunt and 
Alice know nothing about it. To-morrow he 
will go away, and when we meet again, I am 
sure he will have ceased to think about her— 
and he will love me. I knowit! I knowit! 
Oh! how can I tell him? YetI must. I can- 
not be so wicked.” 

Thought ended in sobs again, but still she 
listened for Grey’s step, and when it came, she 
grew composed and strong again. Strong in 
her victory over temptation ; strong in her un- 
selfish love for him. Pale still, and with a 
strange glitter in her eyes, she stepped into the 
passage and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Ready, Jule?’’ he said, cheerfully. ‘It’s 
dreadfully rude to give Mrs. Hardy the slip in 
this way, but good little Alice promises to 
apologize for us, Come—why—Juliet, what is 
it? You are so pale!” 

“Am I? Never mind. Come back with 
me. I have found her! She is here!” said 
Juliet. 

“Who?” exelaimed Grey, in bewilderment. 

“Who!” echoed Juliet, with a sudden laugh 
**St. Cecilia, of course. She is in the music- 
room. She has been singing. I would have 
known her voice alone, but, besides that, I 
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heard some one say that she had been at the 
Sacre Coeur in for two years. She is 
very beautiful. Her name is Eulalie Ray- 
mond.” 

This information Juliet conveyed in half- 
whispers, as she hurried Grey along the bril- 
Nantly lighted corridor, and finally paused at 
the open door of a large music-room. Here a 
group of persons were gathered round a lady 
who sat at the piano, carelessly touching the 
keys with one hand, and speaking occasionally 
in a low, soft tone, and with a faint, sweet 
smile. Such a fair, lovely, pensive face! 
Heavy braids of dead gold hair swept away 
from the white brow, with its pencilled lines 
of dark-brown eyebrows; lashes still darker 
shaded soft, melancholy eyes of deep gray, and 
almost rested on the girl’s colorless cheek. 
The pallor of her face was only relieved by the 
crimson which stained the faintly smiling lips, 
and not a trace of color appeared in her dress ; 
it was white crape, and milk-white pearls 
wreathed her fair neck and arms. 

Grey had only time to recognize with a beat- 
ing heart the St. Cecilia of the old Canadian 
cathedral, when some one spoke to her, evi- 
dently asking her to sing again. Shecomplied 
at once. Grey never knew what she was sing- 
ing. It was some varying, fitful melody, low 
and sad at first, then rising into a flood of tri- 
umphant sweetness that filled the room, and 
swept out into the flower-scented moonlit air. 
Then it ceased, and Eulalie’s white hands were 
dropped listlessly in her lap. No color came 
to her cheek, and the thankssand compliments 
of the listeners only elicited the same fleeting 
smile, as she inclined her head gracefully in re- 
turn. Then looking round upon the gradually 
increasing crowd, she rose from the piano, and 
taking the arm of a gentleman, moved away 
out of the room. 

Grey’s eyes followed her. He saw her enter 
an adjoining parlor and seat herself beside a 
lady who locked like some noble countess of 
the old régime, so handsome, so stately, and so 
graceful—in spite of her sixty years—was the 
silver-haired, dark-eyed old lady, in her black 
lace and diamonds. 

“That is Madame Viennet, her grand-aunt,”’ 
whispered Juliet. ‘Goto Alice and she will 
introduce you to both. She is very intimate 
with Madame Viennet. Go and be introduced 
to St. Cecilia. I have a friend here who will 
take care of me. Mr. Wentworth, won’t you 
help me in a search for my truant aunt?” 

She turned with a bright smile to one of her 
adorers, who was only “too happy, too highly 
honored,” and who contrived, very adroitly, as 
he thought, to change the proposed search for 
Mrs. Barrett into a promenade down the long 
suite of apartments, and finally into a téte-a-téte 
in a deep window seat. Mr. Wentworth was 
a great talker—‘‘a chatter box,” Juliet had 
irreverently called him—but to-night she was 
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very well pleased to sit still and listen to the 
“wishy-washy everlasting flood,’’ while she 
watched the scene transpiring near her. Mad- 
ame Viennet, Eulalie, and Grey sat very near 
Juliet’s window; so near that she could hear 
the low, soft tones of Miss Raymond’s voice ; 
could see the violet-gray eyes raised with 
pleased interest to Mr. Barrett’s face, and 
could watch the faint smile deepen till a little 
dimple stole into each fair cheek of the lovely 
blonde. 

Madame Viennet sat by, well pleased, and 
listened to the conversation between the young 
people. Grey talked well and brilliantly, and 
Madame Viennet loved brilliancy. The young 
man’s soul was looking out at his eyes, and 
the clever, kind-hearted woman of the world 
sat and studied it, as one does an open book. 

“Tt is very strange,” she thought; “he 
hasn’t known her half an hour, yet he is in 
love with ‘ma mignonne.’ In love! Bah! 
what a trifling phrase! He loves her, and 
Eulalie—eh bien. It is all going right at last, I 
believe. Ihave never heard her talk so much 
or so well. She does not trouble herself gen- 
erally to raise her eyes, but plays with her fan, 
and breathes out little languid sentences, and 
looks as if she did not know that every one is 
calling her beautiful as an angel, and cold as 
snow. These beaming blue eyes have melted 
the snow. Yes, it will do. He is rich, hand- 
some—a good parti in every respect. It is for- 
tunate, for I should not like Eulalie, with all 
her fortune, to marry a man without money. 
Such marriagesare never happy, I think. But 
this will do.” 

It was nearly sunrise when the last guests 
left Mrs. Hardy’s door. Grey had handed 
Madame Viennet and Eulalie to their carriage, 
had heard with delight the elder lady’s ex- 
pressed intention of calling to see his mother 
and Juliet, and with one last glance at the 
.heavenly face of Eulalie, had walked home in 
a sort of blissful dream. 

Little Juliet had sobbed herself to sleep long 
ago. Poor child! She had heroically resisted 
the temptation to deceive Grey, and, woman 
like, she was half regretting now that she had 
not yielded. 


Grey did not go home the next day. He was 
supposed to have yielded to Alice’sand Juliet’s 
entreaties; and Mrs. Barrett became more 
sanguine than ever about the success of her 
favorite plan. Alas! her eyes were opened 
only too soon. 

Madame Viennet and Miss Raymond called 
that very afternoon, and Grey was in the 
drawing-room when they entered. Mrs. Bar- 
rett needed only to see the sparkle in his deep 
blue eyes, and the animation with which he 
sprang from his listless attitude and advanced 
to bow over Madame’s graciously extended 


that in two minutes he was completely en- 
grossed with the younger visitor, who, how- 
ever, was too well bred a young person to allow 
herself to be monopolized. She talked, in her 
soft, languid tones, to every one else more 
than to Grey, but Mrs. Barrett fancied that 
every word, and glance, and movement, were 
meant to captivate the young man. Even 
when Eulalie sat in absolute silence and re- 
pose, she imagined that the attitude was a 
studied one, assumed for “‘ effect ;’’ and, to her 
dismay, Grey was fascinated, chained hand 
and foot; and never, apparently, was there a 
more willing slave. 

When the visit was over, and Grey had gone 
out to the carriage with the visitors, Mrs. Bar- 
rett turned to her daughter and Juliet with a 
face of solemn resignation. 

‘*He has gone out without his hat !’’ she said, 
plaintively. “Oh, that girl! Alice, what 
shall Ido?” Juliet slipped out of the room at 
this juncture, and Mrs. Barrett sank down in 
her chair, half crying. ‘‘ Alice, don’t you see? 
Don’t you care ?”’ she cried. 

**T saw last night,’’ said Mrs. Howard, 
quietly. ‘I do care, of course, for I would 
have liked Grey to marry Juliet, but this is not 
so bad, mother. She is beautiful, the heiress 
to an immense fortune, devotedly pious’’— 

Mrs. Barrett interrupted her with a face of 
horror. ‘‘My dear! how can you say that?” 

“Yes, she is a devotee—a saint—is always at 
church kneeling on the stone floor’— 

Mrs. Barrett started up with a joyful excla- 
mation. ‘Then she will never marry one of 
a different faith ?” 

Mrs. Howard shook her head. “She will, 
mother. Such marriages occur daily here.” 

“Then it’s all over for me,” said Mrs. Bar- 
reit, in calm despair, and she added presently, 
with a shade of vexation in her tone: ‘“‘ And I 
don’t believe Juliet cares a straw. Did you 
hear her laugh as she went away just now? 
You may depend she doesn’t care?”’ 

“Indeed, I hope she doesn’t,” said Alice, 
earnestly. 

Juliet’s conduct in the next three weeks 
convinced Mrs. Barrett that she ‘‘did not 
eare.’’ She eagerly sought Eulalie’s society, 
and seemed “‘as completely fascinated as Grey 
himself.” 

Poor little Juliet! She was trying to pene- 
trate the baffling calm, the languid quiet of her 
beautiful rival, and to study her heart. She 

wanted to know if Eulalie loved Grey Barrett, 
who was pouring the whole wealth of his heart 
atherfeet. He loved her blindly, passionately, 
and she saw his adoration, and her face still 
wore its mask of quiet— 
“So coldly sweet, so deadly fair.” 

Juliet wondered if she could love. She was 
tormented with alternate hope that Eulalie 
would never return Grey’s affection, and with 
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to see his high hopes blasted. But all this 
trouble she kept hid in her heart. She was to 
Grey the same sweet, affectionate sympathiser 
and wise little counsellor she had ever been. 
To every one in the house she appeared the 
same gay, laughing, useful, charming little 
fairy she had always been. But the effort to be 
“the same” was telling on her, surely, though 
slowly. When no one was looking at her, she 
fell into listless, dreaming attitudes ; the song 
died on her lips, and the color faded out of her 
cheeks. 


At last Juliet’s doubt was solved. Late one 
evening she stopped at Madame Viennet’s, in- 
tending to wait there till Grey called for her, 
as he had promised. The servant told her that 
Miss Raymond was in the conservatory, and 
Juliet was sufficiently at home already to walk 
through the parlors and open the conservatory 
door. Grey was already there, with Eulalie. 
They stood near the door, but were so absorbed 
in each other that Juliet’s light step had been 
unheard. 

The last rays of the setting sun came quiv- 
ering through the green leaves of a luxuriant 
vine, and fell with tremulous glory on the 
golden hair and fair face of Eulalie. Her eyes 
were cast down, her cheeks flushed with a 
glow Juliet had never seen there before, and 
her little hands nervously busied themselves 
in tearing leaf from leaf a cluster of scarlet 
roses. Grey was speaking in a low, earnest 
tone. Juliet could not hear what ke said. 
She saw him take Eulalie’s unresisting hand, 
and hold it in his. She saw the flush deepen 
to crimson on her cheek, and the soft eyes lift 
themselves to his with a look of unutterable, 
undying love. Eulalie’s mask had fallen. 
Juliet turned and passed with swift, noiseless 
steps from the house. It was all over now. 

The next morning, Mrs. Howard, coming 
into Juliet’: room five minutes before break- 
fast, found her still in bed. She opened her 
eyes with a languid look, but laughed as she 
said :— 

* Alice, Iam so lazy! I feel as if I couldn’t 
lift my little finger. Make me get up, please.” 

But Alice looked at the scarlet cheeks and 
heavy eyes, and positively forbade her getting 
up atall. This was the beginning of a sort of 
nervous fever, which lasted for three weeks, 
and kept Juliet in a languid, drowsy state, 
which she declared was rather pleasant than 
otherwise. She was never very sick, and when 
Grey Would come to her door and ask her 
** when she meant to be well again,’”’ she would 
answer, gayly, ‘‘to-morrow,”’ and would hold 
long, merry talks with him, which Alice could 
not find it in her heart to forbid. When, how- 
ever, the docter came in after one of these 
talks, and found Juliet more languid and ner- 
vous than usual, he forbade them entirely, and 
so it happened that Juliet was not aware of 





some things which took place during her ill- 
ness. 

She could not trust herself to ask questions 
about Eulalie and Grey, and she could only 
imagine that the scene she had witnessed in 
the conservatory was but the prelude to others 
more tender. Unselfish Juliet thanked God 
for Grey’s happiness. ‘It did not matter about 
her own,”’ she thought, with a weary little sigh, 
as she turned her burning cheek on the pillow, 
and closed her languid eyes. 

Eulalie came to see her one day, and Juliet 
eagerly scanned her face for the signs of a 
happy love. The mask was on again. Eulalie 
was full of gentle tenderness for her, and looked 
at her with soft, pitving eyes, but her face was 
as calm and unmoved as ever. Whemshe rose 
to leave, and bade Juliet farewell, the young 
girl, by some sudden impulse, put her arms 
around Eulalie, and drew her down with a 
whispered “‘ Kiss me, please, dear!’ But Eula- 
lie’s soft hand alone touched Juliet’s brow, and 
she was gone. 

“‘T wonder why she is so cold to me?” 
thought Juliet. ‘Oh, if she knew what I have 
done for her, if she guessed that she owes 
Grey’s love to me, I think she would love me a 
little, or perhaps she might hate me for it! 
But she will never know.”’ 

Neither would Juliet ever know the passion 
of grief and unrest that beat in the heart of 
that fair, calm woman. She could not see her 
in the solitude of her chamber, lying with her 
long, fair hair loosened round her, her little 
hands clenched despairingly, and her slight 
figure quivering with sobs. 

‘‘Shall I never be at peace? Is there no 
happiness for me on earth? O God, have 
mercy! Have I not suffered enough to atone 
for my sin?’’ moaned the white lips of beauti- 
ful Eulalie Raymond. 

But the tempest passed by at last, and she 
rose from her couch calm and tranquil as ever. 
But the melancholy of her soft eyes had deep- 
ened, the pallor of her face had grown more 
startling. Grey Barrett saw this as he entered 
Madame Viennet’s parlor at night, and found 
Eulalie alone in the large, brilliant room. Her 
paleness was intensified by the dress of. black 
serge she had chosen to wear to-night, and she 
turned at his entrance and stood cold and silent 
as he advanced towards her. 

“*Why, Eulalie,’’ he cried, anxiously, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? My darling, you are not well!’’ 

“Yes, lam. Do not touch me, please,’’ she 
said, in a strange, low tone. “I have some-| 
thing to tell you. Will you sit there, opposite 
me, and let me talk to you?”’ 

“Yes, of course, I will, my sweet girl, since 
you wish it. What new whim have you now?” 
said Grey, laughing, and looking at her with a 
world of love in his happy, blue eyes. 

She glanced up at him once, and then her 
eyes fell, and she sat with her hands folded 
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quietly in her lap, and her gaze fixed upon the 
fire that sparkled on the hearth—a little hand- 
ful of flame only, for it was still mild weather. 

“IT want to tell you, Grey,’’ she began, 
steadily, ‘something about myself. You com- 
plain that I will not promise to be your wife, 
although I have told you I loved you. You 


‘will thank me for withholding that promise 


when I have told you this. You have heard, 
haven't you, from my aunt that I lived with 
my grandfather until I was fifteen years old, 
and that he died suddenly, leaving me to her 
care ?”’ 

Grey nodded, and she went on, in the same 
tone :— 

i k you do not know—oh! you never 
can —what a cruel, terrible old man he 
was. He used to shut us—that was my brother 
Felix and me—ina garret, where we were fright- 
ened by the darkness and the noises. We 
lived in a lonely, dark, old house, and we were 
only children, little Felix and I He was 
younger than I, and I loved him sodearly. But 
my grandfather hated us. He would strike us 
with his crutch—he was lame sometimes, and 
sat in a chair in the little damp garden where 
we played—and, if we laughed, he beat us. 
Felix was a merry boy, and he could not help 
laughing sometimes, you know. At last my 
grandfather fell sick, and then it was more 
terrible than ever. He made me stay in his 
room, where the curtains made such gloomy 
shadows, and I was always so afraid, till he 
went to sleep at night. Then I was obliged to 
steal out softly into the long, dark passage, 
and creep to bed alone, for old Madelon, our 
servant, was too tired to stay up for me. 
Sometimes Felix would wait for me in the 
passage, but he would fall asleep; and, when 
I woke him, he could not help stumbling, and 
that would wake grandfather. Oh! it made 
my heart stard still when I would hear him 
call out so loudly for me to come back. Felix 
would hold me, and beg me not to go, for 
grandfather would strike me, but I was afraid 
not to. It would only make it worse not to 
mind him. Then Felix—he was only a boy, 
you know, and boys love freedom—would go 
away from home sometimes, and my grandfa- 
ther would be very angry, and curse him, and 
I could not persuade Felix to stay at home. 

“For six weeks this went on. Oh! I cannot 
tell you how dreadful it was. My grandfather 
grew worse. He would scream with pain, and 
grind his teeth, and clutch at everything near 
him. It was so dreadful in the still midnight 
to stand by his bed and see it all. The doctor 
said I was a good little nurse, and he gave me 
medicine for my grandfather, which he said I 
must be careful with. 

“*Give him no more than ten drops every 
two hours,’ he said. ‘Do you know, little one, 


not give him one drop more than the doctor 
had said. 

*‘ At last came one day that was worse than 
all. It was a cold, rainy day, as cold as it ever 
is here, and all day my grandfather lay, and 
groaned, and muttered, and clutched the bed- 
clothes, except when the medicine I gave him 
soothed him for a few moments. Felix was 
away—I do not know where he used to go— 
and he had not come back when it grew dark. 
My grandfather found this out, even in his 
pain and agony, and he sent Madelon to lock 
the doors, and fasten the windows. She was a 
stupid old woman, and she was afraid not to 
obey him. She brought him the keys, and he 
put them under the pillow, and said, with a 
scowl at me: ‘Now, we will see what little 
master will do for a night’s lodging.’ 

““When Madelon went away, he made me 
lock the door of his room, and put that key, 
too, under his pillow. So Isat there, trembl- 
ing and listening to the rain, till it grew very 
dark, and then my grandfather was quiet for a 
little while. In the silence I heard footsteps 
creeping round the house, and I knew it was 
Felix come home. He tried the doors and the 
low windows, but it was all in vain. I loved 
him so that I could not bear to think of him in 
the rain and darkness, so I stole to my grand- 
father’s bed, and slipped my hand under the 
pillow for the keys. But he woke with a ter- 
rible cry, and struck me a blow that sent me 
reeling away from the bed. Then I sat down 
by the table, where the dim lamp burned, and 
cried bitterly. I was so frightened and miser- 
able ; I believe I was almost mad. Presently I 
heard Felix calling me in a loud tone. He 
knew, you see, that my grandfather could not 
hear very well. | 

** «Sister, sister, come down and let me in!’ 
he cried. I dared not answer, for my grand- 
father’s terrible eyes were fixed on me. ‘Oh, 
sister, Iam so cold and wet ; let mein!’ pleaded 
Felix. I think he sat on the steps and cried 
after this. He was only a child, you know. 
But every now and then, coming up through 
the darkness and rain, I would hear that piti- 
ful, half-sobbing voice, ‘Sister, sister, please 
let mein!’ Then all was still at last. I heard 
nothing but my grandfather’s moans, and his 
teeth grinding against each other. 

‘*Presently he told me to bring him his drops. 
I took the vial in my hand, and dropped the 
medicine very carefully, thinking of the doc- 
tor’s words, ‘Do you know, little one, that 
forty drops would kill him?’ Suddenly my 
head whirled, my hands turned to ice, and my 
heart stood still. Something had whispered to 
me, ‘Pour on, count the forty drops.’ My 
hand was so steady that the drops fell like the 
slow ticking of a clock. I could not count 
though. I poured till the spoon was full, and 
I carried it with a steady hand to my grand- 





that forty drops would kill him?’ So, even 
when my grandfather suffered most, I would 
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**He looked at me strangely as I put it to his 
lips, but in an instant he had swallowed all I 
had poured out. Then a dreadful trembling 
seized me. I went back to my chair and sat 
down, weak and dizzy, but I could not help 
gazing steadily at my grandfather’s face. I 
could not move my eyes away. I saw him, 
after a few moments, close his eyes, and fall 
into a restless slumber. This slumber seemed 
to deepen, till he lay motionless as marble. 
His breathing, at first so hoarse and difficult, 
grew inaudible. In the wavering light of the 
lamp I fancied that changes were passing over 
that terrible, stern face. It seemed to grow 
more ghastly, and the shrivelled lips drew apart 
and showed the teeth between them. The 
deadly silence weighed on me so heavily that 
I could searcely breathe. I thought of my 
little brother out in the cold rain, and I would 
have liked to take the keys from under the pil- 
low and let him in, but I dared not go near the 
bed. So the hours crept on. Hours! Oh, 
they seemed yearsto me! I sat motionless till 
I seemed turned to ice, and I could not take my 
eyes from that ghastly face. 

“The oil burnt out of the lamp. I knew by 
the shadows that came and went on my grand- 
father’s face that the light was flickering. 
Soon it went out, and then I saw that the grey 
light of morning was creeping in through the 
half-closed curtains. Then after a while I 
heard Madelon’s shuffling step coming along 
the passage. I listened till I heard her hand 
touch the door ; then something seemed to come 
between me and that distorted face. Every- 
thing grew dark around me, and I was uncon- 
scious for many hours. Madelon has told me 
that she called in the neighbors, and the door 
was broken open. I was lying senseless on 
the floor, and my grandfather was dead.” 

Eulalfe’s low tones ceased. Her voice had 
sunk almost to a whisper, as the tragedy of her 
story deepened ; but it was a whisper that was 
awful and distinct as the crash of thunder to 
the ears of her appalled listener. She did not 
raise her eyes. She would not see the horror 
and bewilderment written in her lover’s face. 

For a moment he did not speak, and when 
he did, it was only to echo her last word, in 
a voice so shaken and hoarse that Eulalie 
started. 

** Dead!’ he repeated. 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, slowly. ‘“ You see, I 
must have been mad, for I had killed him.” 

Grey glanced eagerly towards the girl’s face 
as she spoke. Mad! Was it not possible that 
she was mad now? That this tragedy existed 
only in the imagination of a maniac? Fearful 
as the possibility was, it was better, oh! infi- 
nitely better, than the horror that closed 
around him when he thought of the blood that 
stained her soul. 

Alas! Those fearfully calm, steady tones, 
those clear, melancholy eyes, meeting Ais now 


with an unearthly sadness in their depths, 
were not those of a maniac. He dropped his 
head in his hands with a groan of anguish. 
Eulalie, her eyes filled with sudden tears, 
stretched out her hands toward him with a 
gesture of inexpressible pity and love, but in- 
stantly sank back in her chair as if she dared 
not touch him. 

**Hush! hush!” she cried. ‘‘ You will break 
my heart! OGrey, I have loved you so dearly 
that I dared not hide the truth from you. I 
knew you would cast me off, but I did not 
know how bitter my punishment would be. 
Pity me! Have mercy on me! Hate me, 
Grey, and I shall be content. Your grief will 
kill me!’ For a moment she struggled for 
composure, and then in the same unnaturally 
calm tone she went on: “ You have heard the 
story of my crime, now listen to its punish- 
ment. No one suspected me. My grand- 
father’s disease was one that might have caused 
his death at any moment, and no one was sur- 
prised to find him dead. I was pitied and 
caressed by the neighbors, whom curiosity or 
kindness had brought tothe house. My grand- 
father’s half-sister, Madame Viennet, whom I 
had never seen, came to take care of me, and 
she loved me tenderly from the moment she 
saw me. She nursed me with a mother’s care 
through the dangerous illness which attacked 
me, and has been kind as a mothe1 ever since. 
But my secret lay like molten lead in my 
heart. My days and nights were passed in 
remorse and terror. God alone knows what I 
suffered in those fearful weeks of pain and 
anguish; and when I recovered, my punish- 
ment met me ina ghastlier shape than ever. 
My little brother—my darling Felix—was dead. 
He had slept under my grandfather’s window 
all that terrible night, and the exposure brought 
on a fever, from which he died—died, raving 
in delirium, and calling my name in a thousand 
tender, passionate tones. Madelon did not 
spare me one of the scenes around his death- 
bed. I was left heiress to my grandfather's 
hoarded wealth. 

“Tt was all mine—the thousands he had 
saved and invested so caref.:lly, and I would 
have given it all for one smile from my dead 
brother’s lips ; for one instant’s rest from the 
torture of terror and penitence I experienced. 
I would have confessed my guilt, but I dared 
not. My aunt sent me to Canada, because the 
physicians said my health suffered in a southern 
climate, and there, in the peaceful convent of 
the Sacre Coeur, I found something nearer rest 
than I had yet known. I had determined to 
end my days there, but my aunt besought me 
to come back to her for a little while. I knew 
she meant mé to see all that was fair and 
pleasant in the world I wished to abjure, and 
I prayed for strength to resist the temptations 
her love was exposing me to. Yet I had al- 
most yielded. I loved you so dearly, Grey. 
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But that is over. I must leave you forever. 
This moment we must part.” 

She rose from her seat and stood before him, 
calm and tearless, with no trace of emotion, 
save the marble whiteness of her face, and the 
unatterable love and despair in her troubled 
eyes. 4 

‘Farewell!’ she murmured, with bowed 
head and clasped hands. 

Grey sprang forward anid clasped her slight 
figure in his arms, kissing passionately her 
soft lips and white brow, exclaiming, in a haif- 
frenzied tone :-— 

“Eulalie, you must not, shall not go! I 
cannot live without you!’’ 

** Hush !’’ she cried, almost sternly, recoiling 
from his embrace. ‘‘ You must not touch me. 
Why did you kiss me? ,I have kissed no one 
since then; not even Juliet, though she asked 
me to kiss her ; not my dead brother, when I 
stood beside his coffin.’’ Then, with a softer 
tone, she repeated again: ‘“‘I must leave you 
now, Grey—because I love you sodearly. If I 
dared ask a blessing of Heaven, it should be 
for you. Forget me, Grey, or if you think of 
me at all, let it be as a repentant sinner, for- 
ever kneeling and asking God’s forgiveness. 
Farewell! oh, farewell!’’ 

For a moment she stood with her eyes fixed 
upon his face, then she turned and glided to- 
wards the door, murmuring a prayer, it seemed, 
with her white lips. At the threshold she 
turned with one last lingering gaze—then the 
door closed, and the lovely face, sweet as 
heaven and sad as death, with its soft eyes 
and its head of golden hair, was gone forever 
from her lover’s sight. 


The little world of fashion in New Orleans 
was shaken to its centre a few days afterwards 
by the intelligence that the beautiful heiress, 
Eulalie Raymond, had gone to take the veil in 
the convent of the Sacre Coeur in Canada. 
Madame Viennet was overwhelmed with grief 
at her decision, and immediately broke up her 
establishment in New Orleans to follow her 
niece to Canada. ‘I can at least live in sight 
of the walls that enclose my darling,’’ she 
said. 

Mrs. Barrett, with her son and her ward, re- 
turned to New York as soon as Juliet was able 
to travel. There Grey threw himself with fe- 
verish energy into the study of law. 

“ Anything to forget,’’ he said to himself, 
but with strange inconsistency he would spend 
weeks in the quaint Canadian city, and in the 
gray cathedral would listen to a wonderful 
voice that filled the aisles and arches with its 
melody. Crowds were attracted to the cathe- 
dral by the fame of her singing, but none in 
the breathless, enraptured crowd of listeners 
knew who she was, except the stately, sad old 
lady who came daily to the cathedral, and the 
young man on whose arm she leaned, and 





whose eyes were always fixed upon the baffling 
curtain before the choir. But before another 
autumn they missed her voice in the peniten- 
tial psalm and the glorious anthem. 

Madame Viennet wrote to Grey: ‘She is 
dead. She is at rest. They let me go in to 
see her one evening, and she lay, pale and 
faint, on her narrow couch. I knew she was 
going to die. Then she whispered your name 
to me. ‘Tell him I think God has forgiven 
me, and I can pray for him now,’ she said. In 
the morning they found her lying before her 
crucifix on the bare stone floor, a heavenly 
smile on her still white face, and her cold 
hands clasped in prayer. She was dead—my 
darling, my beautiful Eulalie.”’ 

So the marvellous voice was silenced on 
earth, perhaps to swell the chorus of the angels 
in heaven. There is no grief, however wild 
and despairing, that time does not soften in the 
heart of the young. Grey Barrett was twenty- 

wo years old, and the fair face of a dead love 
could not shut out all the brightness of life. 
Eulalie Raymond’s memory was a short, bright 
dream, ending inatroubledawakening. Juliet 
Ripley was a living, sweet reality; a real 
presence, conferring happiness on all around 
her by her smiles and her kindness. The love 
Grey finally gave to her was less passionate, 
but infinitely better, deeper, and more en- 
during than his adoration of the beautiful, 
unfortunate Eulalie. It has stood the test of 
twenty years of married life, and grows stronger 
each day. Juliet’s hazel eyes are as bright, 
her laugh as clear, and her heart as true, as 
when she sat, a slender little maiden, in the 
deep stone window sill of the Canadian inn, 
and watched the crowd moving fast to the 
great cathedral ; and Grey’s eyes dwell on her 
with infinitely greater love and pride than 
they did on that clear sunny morning. 

Mrs. Barrett is not now an “invalid.” She 
has no longer a wish ungratified, since, for 
twenty years, she has called sweet Juliet 
‘* daughter.” 
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MENTAL CULTIVATION. —What slubbing, 
ploughing, digging, and harrowing is to land, 
thinking, reflecting, and examining is to the 
mind. Each has its proper culture ; and as the 
land that is suffered to lie waste and wild for 
a long time will be overspread with brushwood, 
brambles, thorns, and weeds, which have 
neither use nor beauty, so there will not fail to 
sprout up in a neglected, uncultivated mind, a 
great number of prejudices and absurd opin- 
ions, which owe their origin partly to the soil 
itself, the passions and imperfections of the 
mind of man, and partly to those seeds which 
chance to be scattered in it by every kind of 
doctrine which the cunning of statesmen, the 
singularity of pedants, and the superstition of 
fools shall raise.—Berkeley. 
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A TRUE STORY OF A HAUNTED 
HOUSE. 
BY MRS. DENISON. 


LENNY TO ALICE. 


Dear Covusrn: For the first time in seven 
days I have a leisure hour. First papa was 
taken ill, then Bob, then mamma, and now, 
just as we were maturing our plans for further 
progress, papa is down again. It is selfish in 
me to wish you were here, and yetI do. You 
have such a brave heart, darling, while we are 
all cowards. Yes, I won’t even except Frank, 
whe keeps out of the house as much as possi- 
ble. You have never seen Frank. He is not 
a lover, as you hinted in your last letter, never 
pretended even to like me. He is one of your 
irreproachables; so good that it makes one 
ache to see him commit some little impropriety. 
But I did not mean to talk of him. Let us turn 
to more agreeable matters—for instance, the 
terrible racket we had here last night. Papa 
is heartily sorry now that he ever took the 
house. You know it has been his ambition for 
years to own real estate, and this seemed such 
a grand bargain. But—you may laugh at me 
if you please—it is haunted, it really is. On 
some nights the noise is unearthly. Groans 
sound from room to room, unseen feet wander 
at will all over the place, and that shrill, hor- 
rible whistle sounds sometimes as deafening as 
if there was a locomotive at the door begging 
for admittance. All this is very tiresgme, as 
well as frightful, and has been doubly annoy- 
ing since we have beenill. I fear we are going 
to be unlucky, for since we moved here there 
have been a succession of miseries. Some of 
our produce is lost for want of hands to work 
at the right time, and, if papa continues sick 
long, I don’t know what will become of us. 
And yet I should feel very unwilling to give 
up this beautiful place. The situation is lovely ; 
the lake can be seen from nearly all the win- 
dows; long stretches of upland meadow, bur- 
dened with grain, lie full in the sun at the right ; 
and at this moment the bending beauty of the 
long green ranks, jewelled with dew, is some- 
thing perfectly indescribable. The house is a 
good one, though, no doubt, very old; built of 
such timber as ancient carpenters worked upon, 
strong and sound, and plenty of it to build an- 
other. It is a massive frame house, square, 
and divided by a hall east and west. Not far 
from here is the parsonage, as yet untenanted, 
for the parson is a single man, and bids fair to 
remain so. The seminary is in sight; and, as 
Frank is the principal, and there are few 
boarding-houses here, he begged so hard that 
we took himin. I have been glad ever since; 
for (you know we have been friends and play- 
mates since we were children together) he was 
so confident that we were a nervous set of in- 
dividuals, shaping hobgoblins out of our fears, 











that it is really refreshing, sometimes, to see 
him come down with pale cheeks, and to hear 
him acknowledge that he did not sleep well, or 
that he “‘studied too late.’”” We always know 
what that means. 

I tell papa that as we have the same sort of 
noises over and over, and the ghost seems to 
be very methodical in his movements, that I 
am getting quite accustomed to the din. Most 
people laugh at the idea, but it is a fact that 
the house stood empty for five years. You re- 
member how, on your last visit, when we lived 
in Bellamy, we were talking it over. You 
said that if they would make you an offer of 
the house, you would risk all the trouble the 
ghost might give you, and you expressed a 
wish to sleep in it one night. Well, now, here 
is an opportunity for you to sleep in it a good 
many nights, if you will only come. Mamma 
says: “It seems as if a sight of Alice would do 
me good.’”” You know you were always her 
favorite. I hasten to tell you that the little 
illnesses which we generally keep on hand are 
not to be laid to the climate. Mamma’s neu- 
ralgia is traditional, so is papa’s rheumatism, 
and Bob is just blessedly over the measles, and 
delightfully cross. Aunt Judith is here; that 
speaks for the state of our culinary matters. 
She makes butter once a week, and keeps us 
in the most delicious curds. There never was 
such a woman as Aunt Judith—and at this mo- 
ment I must answer her pleasant little call. 
Something is going on in the kitchen. Pray 
excuse the abruptness of my ending. 


The letter was signed, sealed, stamped, and 
sent. Helen, commonly called Lenny, went 
herself to the little post-office, taking Bob 
along. The breeze blew her curls, and sent a 
fresh color into her cheeks. At the post-office 
door, coming out, she met Ann Sinclair, the 
clergyman’s sister. Never were there two 
more complete opposites. Ann was tall and 
muscular. Lenny a roly-poly, comfortable 
little body, full of dimples, and possessing a 
pair of eyes that had made more than one 
swain feel uncomfortable. Miss Ann’s con- 
stant employment seemed to be to hedge her 
brother’s way with difficulties and impedi- 
ments in the matrimonial road. Lenny was’ 
one of her chief torments, since she always 
made it a point to appear particularly solicitous 
of her brother’s welfare. 

“T hope Mr. Sinclair feels none the worse 
to-day for his yesterday’s effort,’’ said Lenny, 
after the usual compliments had been passed. 

“Then he called at your, house?”’ said Miss 
Ann, uneasily. 

“Oh, yes, such a nice long call! Papa is ill, 
you know, and they got talking about their 
favorite subjects. Then Aunt Judith prepared 
supper, and who can refuse her cream-cheese 
and fresh honey? You should come over, 
Miss Ann, and test our hospitality. There 
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isn’t such another cook in the country as Aunt 
Judith.” 

Miss Ann smiled dubiously. ‘And do you 
really find that the house is haunted?’’ she 
asked, after a murmured acknowledgment. 

“We certainly hear very mysterious noises,” 
replied Lenny, ‘but they don’t frighten us as 
much as they did; the novelty has worn off.” 
She had sent little Bob ahead to pick butter- 
cups. “We do certainly get annoyed some- 
times; but, as the ghosts, or whatever they 
are, don’t appear, and trouble us in no other 
way, why, we let them go on with their pranks. 
It doesn’t hurt us, certainly, unless it deprives 
us of sleep.” 

‘Then you haven’t seen anything ?’’ 

“No, indeed. I’ve never been afraid of 
that.” 

“But the Joneses only lived there three 
months; they used to see frightful things. 
For my part I don’t see how anybody can stay 
in such places ; it frightens me to death to pass 
them. I suppose you heard that the man who 
built the house smothered his wife—at least, 
that’s the story.” ° 

“I wonder he didn’t throw her down the 
well, and board it up,” said Lenny. “It’s 
very unromantic to be smothered. I have often 
thought what a bungler Othello must have 
been.” 

“*O Miss Lenny, how can you talk so shock- 
ingly, living there as you do?”’ cried Miss Ann, 
as they came to opposite roads. ‘It’s tempt- 
ing Providence.” 

“*T wonder if she thinks it would be tempting 
Providence to marry her brother ?’’ said Lenny, 
half to herself, as she caught up with Bob. 
“Tf I thought she owned the house they lived 
in, it would be a temptation to me.” 

Lenny started at the sound of a manly voice, 
and turned round, all blushes. ‘‘ Why, Frank,”’ 
she cried, evidently disappointed, “‘how you 
startled me !”’ 

** School is out; had a short session to-day,’’ 
said the young map, wiping his forehead. 
“How warm it is! ‘Too warm for a walk, I 
should think.” 

**T’ve been to the post-office.” 

“Ah! Written to the friend you spoke of 
last night, who wants to sleep in a haunted 
house. Ha, ha!” 

“Yes, and she’s a brave girl, too, though 
you won’t like her.” 

“ce Why?” ¥ 

‘* In the first place, she is not handsome; in 
the second, she earns her own living, and be- 
lieves that that is one of woman’s rights and 
privileges ; in the third place, she won’t like 
you, and that will be the most unpardonable 
sin of all, so prepare to hate her.”’ 

“So she is strong-minded ?”’ 

“ Radically so.” 

“What business does she follow ?” 

“She has kept store ever since her mother 





died. That’s ten years ago—and, oh! by the 
by, she is turned thirty.’’ 

‘* Will she never marry ?” 

“Not unless she can find her superior.” 

‘** Booked for an old maid ; such kind of people 
are,’’ said Frank, turning towards the house. 

Lenny laughed to herself. ‘‘He’ll watch 
her so closely,’ she said, as Bob ran by her, 
his little fat hands full of wild-flowers, ‘that 
he’ll find himself interested in her before he 
thinks. And she has heard so much of him— 
dear me, now, wouldn’t it be funny?’’ She 
found her mother pale and nervous. 

‘“We’ve heard the whistle, dear, twice. It 
is the first time in the daytime.” 

*“Welcome, news!’’ laughed Lenny. ‘The 
ghost changes his tactics. If he, or she, or 
they will only play their pranks in the day- 
time, it would be an immense relief.”’ 

‘*T think we must give up the house, Lenny,”’ 
her mother resumed. ‘I’m sorry, for it’s a 
lovely place. I wonder if we could lay the un- 
easy spirit ?’’ 

“That has been tried, mamma, by the family 
who lived here before.’’ 

‘*Then, I suppose, we must sell out,” said 
her mother, with a sigh. 

At the end of a week’s time a jaunty little 
green wagon brought a jaunty little gray lady, 
with a gray trunk, and deposited them at the 
gate of the haunted house. The little gray 
figure jumped out, put up her silver gray veil, 
showing a resolute, smiling little face, and in 
another moment Alice, arm in arm with her 
cousin, entered the house. 

**T should call this pigeon-town, if I had the 
naming of it,’’ laughed Alice, after all had wel- 
comed her, “for I never saw so many pigeons 
in my life. They wereeverywhere. I imagine 
pigeon stew is not among your delicacies. You 
are too tender-hearted to kill them. And so 
this is the haunted house? The moment I re- 
ceived your letter I determined that I had 
worked too hard this summer, and needed a 
vacation; so I installed Milly behind the 
counter, sent for her sister, and here I am.” 

“You are fearless to trust Milly, then ?”’ 

‘She seems more like a sister than a ser- 
vant. I would leave her with uncounted gold. 
Besides, she has all the tricks of the shop at 
her fingers’ ends. She is scrupulous to a hair’s 
breadth, never gives an inch over or under a 
yard, while I sometimes lose my profits by 
being too generous. Well, and so the house is 
really haunted? Is it. in this room you hear 
the noises ?”” 

* All over,” replied Lenny. ‘If father and 
mother were strong and well, I think they 
would become accustomed to it. I told you 
about the whistle, I believe; that seems to 
be down-stairs, clear and shrill sometimes as a 
brigand’s call. This is the spare-room, espe- 
cially on the haunted side. I dare say you 
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don’t care about being domiciled here; had 
you rather sleep in my room?”’’ 

‘‘ Suppose I take this room, and you come and 
sleep with me?” said Alice, rising. ‘I should 
like to go over the house if you don’t mind.” 

The apartment in which they stood was a 
plain, square room, carpeted with green, and 
with green hangings at the windows. It over- 
looked the lake on the west and the distant 
hills, that in the warm sunshine seemed like 
gold that had melted and suddenly hardened 
into fantastic shapes. Lenny took her cousin 
across the entry into her own room, which was 
neat, low-ceilinged, and looked towards the 
east on a inore sombre and less varied land- 
scape. Alice tried all the doors, looked laugh- 
ingly in the closets, in the hope, as she said, of 
finding the ghost. 

“For do you know,” she said, “I don’t be- 
lieve the noises you hear are the tricks of any- 
thing disembodied? Ireally hope your gentle- 
man-boarder is above reproach.”’ 

Lenny gave a little cry. 

“Certainly. Poor Frank has nothiug to do 
with it, and I am very sure that neither of us 
connive at the noises. The house stood empty 
for a long time before papa bought it ; people 
would not live in it. Families moved in one 
month and out the next. Papa used to laugh 
at what he called their whimsical notions, but 
I assure you he is in earnest now about selling 
or pulling it down. I’m very sorry, for I like 
the house. The situation is beautiful, and the 
house convenient. I only wish I knew how to 
exorcise the evil spirit.’ 

Alice curled her lip a little. ‘‘ Evil spirit!’ 

‘* Wait,” said Lenny, laconically, ‘‘ until to- 
night.”’ 

‘*‘ Thunder and lightning never wake me up,”’ 
Alice replied, dusting some specks from her 
pretty gray merino. ‘‘Poor Milly has often 
ran into my room, half-frightened to death, 
and found it quite impossible to rouse me, dur- 
ing a thunder-storm, so I shall be a poor bed- 
fellow for you. But, seriously, I shall try and 
keep awake.”’ 

“There is aunty’s call for tea,’”’ cried Lenny, 
‘‘and Frank has justcome in. You won’t like 
Frank.” 

“‘How do you know?” asked Alice. 

“Oh! he’s queer. Has old-fashioned no- 
tions about women’s work and all that sort of 
thing, not a bit interesting, and a confirmed 
old bachelor. That will set her to thinking of 
him,’’ added the sly little minx to herself. 

The meal passed off very pleasantly. Both 
Frank and Alice canvassed each other’s faces 
quietly. Frank was astonished. There was a 
finished delicacy about the face of Lenny’s 
cousin that surprised him. She had beautiful 
gray eyes, with long lashes, and lips that were 
perfect in shape, color, and expression. Be- 
sides, she was so well-poised, so self-possessed, 
so graceful, and at times so witty. He had 








half a mind to be angry with Lenny for leading 
him to believe that her cousin was unattractive, 
because, before he had studied her well, he 
was only distantly civil. And Frank himself 
was no beauty, but a strong-featured, resolute- 
looking man, with a head that the cousin said 
would become any judge. Theevening passed 
pleasantly. The two girls went to their room 
prepared to talk at least half the night. 

“Does the ghost ever put out the gas?” 
asked Alice. 

“Never,” Lenny replied. ‘‘ That is one of 
the things that never goes out in this house. 
I think I should be frightened in the dark.”’ 

“You couldn’t provide a better antidote for 
sleep,’’ Alice said, blinking. ‘‘ Nothing with 
me will banish slumber more effectually. 
However, I am anxious to keep awake to make 
acquaintance with your unseen friends. Be- 
sides, I have so much to say to you.” 

An hour, two, three passed, and still they 
were in.the full tide of conversation, when 
suddenly Lenny grasped her cousin’s arm. 
Alice listened for a moment, then sank back, 
laughing. 

“Tt is rain,’ she said, ‘‘and a high wind. 
Don’t you hear it dashing against the glass?” 

‘Yes, that israin. Ihear that,’ said Lenny, 
eagerly. ‘‘ But the other noise ?’’ 

A succession of low moans seemed to echo 
through the apartment. 

“It’s the wind sighing through the key- 
hole,”’ said Alice, listening intently. 

‘Now, don’t you hear footsteps ?’ 

“‘T can’t say I do,’’ was the reply. ‘I ecer- 
tainly hear a queer noise, but it don’b seem in 
the least to me like footsteps.”’ 

‘And the fluttering of dresses,’”” whispered 
Lenny. 

‘‘Well, perhaps a little like that,’’ responded 
the matter-of-fact Alice ; ‘‘ but so little that I 
should fancy itanything else. The fact is, this 
storm has taken the wind out of the sails of our 
poor ghost. It is not a fair trial. Suppose 
you wait till a pleasanter night ; I’m sleepy.” 

She had no sooner said this than she sprang 
up in bed. A whistle, clear, shrill, and blood- 
curdling, sounded in her ear. 

‘““What do you say to that?” asked Lenny. 
She was pale, nevertheless she could not help 
laughing at the appearance her cousin pre- 
sented. 

‘‘Why, I think thata pretty substantial blast 
for a ghost to blow. There’s no ghost about 
it,’ she added, decisively. 

Again the whistle sounded, but this time 
brokenly, in sobs and fragments, as if the 
breath that managed it had given out, and a 
shrill, dreary succession of sharp whispers suc~- 
ceeded. 

‘*Perhaps it’s the spirit of a broken-down 
locomotive,’’ said Alice, after listening again. 
“It’s odd, it’s queer; but depend upon it, it’s 
nothing unnatural.” 
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A lull of quiet succeeded, and the girls had 
nearly gone to sleep, when Lenny started up 
with a cry. 

“ What is it now?” asked Alice, thoroughly 
roused. 

“Something cold touched my forehead,”’ re- 
plied Lenny, solemnly. ‘“O Alice, you have 
provoked them! They never have made them- 
selves visible before.” 

“Neither have they now. I didn’t see any- 
thing.’’ She turned on the gas. 

Something cold touched her forehead. She 
put her hand up—it was wet. Drip, drip came 
the moisture. Alice pointed to the ceiling ; 
there a large circle of brown was visible in the 
white plastering, and the rain had found a 
fissure in the plastering. 

“That’s not a ghost, surely,’”’ she said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘We should be quite drowned 
out by morning.” 

After a short deliberation, the young ladies 

adjourned to Lenny’s room, and Frank de- 
clared in the morning that he heard footsteps, 
and actually saw two figures in white pass his 
open door. Of course he thought it was ghosts 
and he did not spare them a repetition of the 
story. ' 
Mr. Alden, Lenny’s father, decided to have 
the leak stopped’ imnmediately, and sent for a 
carpenter. The man came down stairs after 
working a while. 

“IT think I’ve found what haunts your 
house,”’ he said, laughing. ‘It’s a queer built 
house, and there’s a vacancy between the 
bricks and the boarding on one side, and that 
is full of pigeons. It seems to me there must 
be hundreds there, and scores of ’em are flying 
round; you can see them. I don’t wonder 
you heard noises; it’s like a young army. 
There ’s a hole about at the back of the house 
somewhere, and they’ve had full possession 
for years, likely. I’ve always had a fancy I’d 
like to overhaul this old house—and a well- 
built one it is, too.”’ 

And this was the end of the ghosts. The 
pigeons were ousted, and for months shelterless, 
while pigeon-pie abounded. Alice pondered 
and searched, and searched and pondered: 
One day she sent for the same carpenter, and 
had a window dislodged. Something rolled to 
the floor. It was a child’s tin whistle, battered 
out of all shape, but still, as Alice asseverated, 
its motive power was unimpaired. It had been 
lodged curiously in a cavity of the window 
frame, and the wind made it play its harmless 
but not altogether pleasant freaks. 

I did not intend this for a love, but a ghost 
story. Nevertheless, I will add that Frank 
and Alice made a match of it, and that Lenny, 
finding that the clergyman’s maiden sister did 
own the little house that had sheltered her 
brother so long, made up her mind that the 
pretty parsonage had stood empty long enough, 
and consented to be the “ minister’s lady.”’ 





BUBBLES. 





BY MAY EL 





YESTERDAY morning, over the way, 

I watched two children at their play; 
Two curly heads—one gold, one brown— 
Over a wash-tub bending down. 
Blowing bubbles! children, they; 

But older children, too, they say, 
Sometimes blow bubbles; a hundredfold 
Better to play it young than old. 


“Oh, see!” cried the one with golden hair, 
“ Mine goes higher than yours. Look there!” 
Scarce was it said, the shining ball 
Burst into air in its downward fall. 

A shade of sorrow clouded o'er 

The face so bright and glad before ; 
And, wearied with their toilsome play, 
They left their sport, and ran away. 
And thus, thought I, in life ’twill be; 
Our joys, our hopes, like bubbles free, 
And like them hollow, false, and fair, 
Will swiftly rise, then burst in air. 

For what are worldly honors, fame, 
And glory but an empty name— 

A bubble, which suspicion’s breath 
Will break to fragments, quench in death? 
And worldly wisdom, justice, truth— 
We only dream of them in youth; 

With care and trial dawns the day 
That scatters fancy’s shades away. 

We wake, as from a pleasant dream, 
And find our hopes all bubbles seem, 
Which, as they grew more bright and fair, 
Broke into fragments, empty air. 

E’en life itself is fleeting breath, 

That trembles on the brink of death— 
A bubble, that when burst is lost, 
Forgotten in the countless host. 

This world itself, so grand, so fair, 

Is but a bubble, strange and rare; 
Drifting in space, on toward that shore 
Where it shall break to be no more. 
Oh, lesson that is hard to learn! 

Oh, hearts that work, and strive, and yearn 
For some great blessing earth can give, 
Let bubbles go—look up and live. 


_ oo oo ____— 


THE Morats oF ArRt.—Coleridge says: 
**Every human feeling is greater and larger 
than the exciting cause—a proof that man is 
designed for a higher state of existence; and 
this is deeply implied in music, in which there 
is always something more and beyond the im- 
mediate expression.” But not ‘music only, 
every production of art ought to excite emo- 
tions greater and thoughts larger than itself. 
Thoughts and emotions, which never, perhaps, 
were in the mind of the artist, never were an- 
ticipated, never were intended by him, may be 
strongly suggested by his work. This isan im- 
portant part of the morals of art which we 
must never lose sight of. Art is not only for 
pleasure and profit, but for good and for evil. 
—Mrs. Janson. 
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POCKET FAN. 

Tuts fan is easily carried in the pocket. The 
upper part is made of white silk, plaited and 
ornamented with point russe embroidery. 
drawn into the handle by means of a cord ; the 
handle consists of a tube of card-board seven 


inches long, measuring four-fifths of an inch | 





Fig. 1.—Pocket Fan (Open). 


across, covered with silk. Fig. 1 shows the fan 
open; Fig. 3 as it is drawn through the tnbe. 
The piece of silk for the fan must be twenty- 
eight inches long and four and three-fifths 
inches wide. It is then embroidered from illus- 
tration, and plaited all round; the plaits must 
be two-fifths of an inch deep, and the folds 
must come exactly one over the other. Paste 
a strip of card-board into the middle plait; it 
must be four and ‘two-fifths inches long, three- 
fifuu.s of an inch wide, and folded in half its 
width. A white silk cord must be fastened be- 
forehand into the strip of card-board, hanging 


It is | 


and twelve inches at the bottom. Then fasten 
the folds of the middle plait over one another, 
; covering the strip of card-board in this man- 
ner. Then plait the fan, fasten the plaits with, 
a few stitches, and press them slightly with a 
| hot iron, so that the plaits are marked and re- 
main in the silk when the fan is drawn in and 











Fig. 2.—Detail of Fan. 


out. The plaits are sewn together on one side, 
and wound round with a thread, as can be seen 
on Fig. 2. Fasten on at the same time a piece 
of ribbon two-fifths of an inch wide, four and 
four-fifths inches long. The ribbon, as well as 





Fig. 3—Pocket Fan (Closed). Fig. 4.—Tube for Fan. 
the silk cord, is drawn through a card-board 





tube covered with silk, which must be two- 
fifths of an inch shorter than that which forms 


one and one-fifth inches beyond it at the top, | the handle, and thin enough to be pushed into 
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it. Fasten the ribbon at the bottom, at the 
place marked @ on the tube 1. Then open the 
fan, from Fig. 2, and fasten the ribbons } and 
c, each being four-fifths of an inch long, at the 
top of the tube 2 at the corresponding letters, 
drawing in the fan and the tube 1 into the 





Fig. 5.—Tube for Fan. Fig. 6.—Tassel for Fan. 


handle. These stitches are covered with a 
circle of beads. At the bottom the cord is 
drawn through a case made of beads. These 
beads are threaded on wire ; form with them a 
flat circle, corresponding in size to the width of 
the handle, join on to it a border two-fifths of 
an inch high. Then wind the wire in coils, 
and fasten the separate coils to one another by 
means of finer wire. This case is fastened on 
the"handle by’a few stitches. The cord is fin- 
ished off with small silk tassels. 


ee 


CROCHET CIGAR-CASE. 

THis cigar-case is made of two pieces of 
eard-board, made to slide into each other in the 
manner seen in illustration, the inner piece 
being rather smaller than the outer, so that it 
may slide in and out with ease. The inner 
part is covered on both sides with brown silk, 
only the round end having a covering of cro- 
chet. The outer part is lined with brown silk, 
and covered outside with crochet. Commence 
by cutting out the card-board, and when you 
have laid on the silk for the lining, gum the 
sides together, and cover the outside of the 
inner piece also with silk. ‘Then work the cro- 
chet covering for the end of the inner piece as 
follows: Make with brown netting silk a chain 
of six stitches, join it into a cirele with a slip 
stitch, and work on this 13 rows of double, in- 
creasing gradually at the opposite ends of the 
work, so as to form a flat oval three inches long 
and two inches and a quarter wide. Round this 
work 6 rows of double without increase, and 
then fold the piece lengthwise; press the 
rounded edge of the card-board into the cro- 
chet, to form a crease, and work on the wrong 
side a row of double stitches on the stitches 
marked by this crease. In the middle of this 
crease sew outside a small ribbon loop, and 
draw the crochet over the end of the card- 
board. Now begin the crochet cover for the 
larger piece in the same way, allowing for the 











larger dimensions, and working 15 instead of 13 
rows for the oval. When the covering for the 
end is finished, proceed to work in connection 
with it as fellows: 2 rows of double with light 
brown silk, 1 row with middle brown, 1 row 
with dark brown, then 10 rows with middle 
brown, putting in the 4th, 6th, and 8th rows 
spots in treble stitch, according to the illustra- 
tion. Each spot consists of three treble stitches 
worked over the front thread of the double 
stitch in the last row but one, the double in the 
last row being missed. In the 4th row these 
spots occur at intervals of 7 double, in the 6th 
row at intervals of 3 double, in the 8th row at 





intervals of 7 double. In the 5th, 7th, and 9th 
rows these spots are passed over, and 1 chain- 
stitch worked. After these 10 rows work 1 
row of double with dark browh silk, 1 row 
with middle shade, two rows with light brown. 
The last row must be divisable by 8, and if 
necessary a few stitches added. Work 41 rows 
of double as follows: Without cutting off the 
light brown silk, take up the dark brown, and 
draw the dark silk through the loop with the 
light silk in the last light stitch. (Throughout 
the work the different shades are taken up and 
laid aside without cutting off the silk, which is 
slipped at the back of the work.) 1st row. *1 
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dark brown, 2 light brown, 3 middle brown, 2 
light brown, repeat from * to the end of the 
row. 2d@. *1 middle brown, 1 dark brown, 2 
light brown, 1 middle brown, 2 light brown, 1 
dark brown, repeat from *. 3d. * 2 middle 
brown, i dark brown, 3 light brown, 1 dark 
brown, 1 middle brown, repeat from *. 4th. * 
3 middle brown, 1 dark brown, 1 light brown, 
1 dark brown, 2 middle brown, repeat from *. 
5th. *2 middle brown, 2 light brown, 1 dark 
brewn, 2 light brown, 1 middle brown, repeat 
from *. 6th. * 1 middle brown, 2 light brown, 
1 dark brown, 1 middle brown, 1 dark brown, 2 
light brown, repeat from *. 7th. * 2 light brown, 
1 dark brown, 3 middle brown, 1 dark brown, 
1 light brown, repeat from *. 8h. * 1 light 
brown, 1 dark brown, 5 middle brown, 1 dark 
brown, repeat from *. Repeat these 8 rows 4 
times, and then work 1 row like the 1st row. 
Now work 2 rows in light brown, 1 row in 
middle brown, 1 row in dark brown silk, then 
10 rows in middle brown, in spots, 1 row in dark 
brown, 1 row in middle brown, 2 rows in light 
brown. Draw this cover over the card-board, 
and fasten it down. Slip the inner piece inside 
the outer piece, and the case is complete. 





Pop 


CROCHET POPPY. 

Materials.—Purse silk, wire, and zephyr. 

TAKE some fine wire and work over it 1 
treble, 1 plain, and 2 treble in succeeding stitch, 
3 treble in the next, and 3 treble again in the 
next. On the other side of the flower you 





work all over the wirework, 4 treble in one 
stitch (the same in which you worked 3 before), 
then 3 treble in next stitch and 2 treble in each 
of the 3 following, 1 double in the next, 3 single. 
Then work as follows all round the petal : 1dou- 
ble and itreble in 1st double, 1 treble in each of 
the next 7 stitches, 2 treble in each of the next 11 
stitches, 1 treble in each of the next 7 stitches, 1 
treble, and 1 louble in the next, 1 single ; fasten 
off. Four such petals are required for each 





flower. For the stamens, take the black silk 
and make a chain about three-fifths of an inch 
long, leave a long end of silk hanging from the 
chain, thread a needle with this silk and work 
a bit of fringe upon the mesh with it, inserting 
the needle into the chain after forming each 
loop. Draw out the mesh, cut open the silk 
loops, roll up the bit of fringe very tight, and 
fasten it up so that the chain forms a little 
round ball. Add a small wire stem covered 
with silk. Dispose the petals round this centre 
upon a thicker stem covered with green wool. 


Doge 


SPECTACLE CASE. 


Tus simple and useful article is made of 
card-board, covered with brown silk on both 
sides, the inside having a thin layer of wadding 
underneath the silk. It is five inches long and 
one inch and three-quarters wide, and is com- 
posed of 5 pieces—the bottom, the rim, the top, 








half of which is cut off to form the lid and the 
slide. The top is neatly embroidered with 
braid and herring-bone stitch, and the pieces 
are joined together with overcast stitch. The 
slide is made of 1 piece, the ends of which are 
stitched together at the back, and a piece of 
elastic fastens it to the bottom of the case. 
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SOFA TIDY OF TATTING. 

In tatting it is far more puzzling to work 
from written instructions than from an engray- 
ing, which, in this design, is a fac-simile of the 
work itself. It is commenced in the centre 
with 1 tat, having 8 loops, 2 stitches between 
each loop. Into each of these loops 3 plain 
stitches are made, then a loop, then 3 more 
stitches, a loop, then the two tats are worked 

we » ob.) 
Sr) INSEE BEN 


So ene )s 


and joined as in engraving, and the tat first 
commenced is finished. When these two circles 
of tats are finished, the outside row, consisting 
of 2 rows of tats, is worked, consisting of a 
centre tat having 4 loops, round which 5 tats 
are worked, then the 2 tats, which are joined 
in their places to the centre piece of tatting 
which was first worked. The tidy, when fin- 
ished, is lined with the Mama, which is first 
fringed out three nails-in depth. 


<> 
> 
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CROCHET SPRAYS OF FLOWERS. 
Materials.—T willed crochet cotton of two different 


THESE sprays of flowers are suitable for 
trimming collars and cuffs, cravat ends, chil- 
dren’s frocks, etc. 














Fig. 1. Begin with the cup of the upper blos- 
som of the spray, the Ist 3 rounds of which are 
like the ist 3 rounds of the spray Fig. 2. 4th 
and 5th rounds. 15 double stitch in each, then 
turn and work the 6th round; 10 long double 
divided by 1 chain stitch in the 10 following 
stitches of the preceding round (the Ist long 
double is formed by 2 chain), in the following 
5 stitches, 7 double. Fasten the last stitch of 


every round to the first with 1 slip stitch. 7th 
round. On every long double of the preceding 
round 1 treble, 1 chain stitch between, now and 
then work 2 treble, divided by 1 chain on 1 
long double; on the following, 7 double, 12 
double. 8th round like the 7th. Leave 1 purl 
after every treble, as has been explained al- 
ready ; and after the 6 double stitches worked 
on the 1st 6 double of the pfeceding round, 
work the three following loops; 5 chain, 1 slip 
stitch in the last worked double stitch, 7 chain, 
1 slip stitch in the same double stitch, 5 chain, 
1 more slip stitch in the same double. The 3 
other larger leaves are worked in the same 
way, but in larger dimensions, by making 20 
stitches in the cup, and by working the 7th 
round twice, fasten the blossoms together at 
the places marked on illustration. Work the 
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stem last; make a foundation chain of 10 
stitches ; and after the last stitch, work the 
small leaf. 1st round. 12 chain, miss the last 
8, turn and work alternately 1 long double, 1 
chain, missing 1 chain stitch under the latter. 
Work the 2d round over the 1st in the same 
manner ; after every trefoil leaf make 1 purl, 
and donot miss any stitch 4 times following in 
the upper part of the middle of theleaf. After 
having fastened the last stitch of this round 
with 1 slip stitch, work 22 stitehes for the stem, 
fasten this with 1 slip stitch on the lower blos- 





som, turn and work 1 treble in each chain 
stitch of the stem. After 16 treble, work the 
large leaf as follows: Ist row of the large leaf, 
31 chain stitch, miss the 2 last, turn and work 
the 2d row; 3 double, 15 treble, miss the 2 next 
chain stitch under them, 9 treble, 2 double. 
The 3d row is worked round the leaf thus: 
Alternately 1 treble, 1 purl, 1 chain, missing 1 
stitch under the latter; in the 2d stitch missed 
in the preceding row, work 2 treble, divided 
by 1 chain stitch ; on the opposite side miss 3 
stitches, but do not divide the 2 treble stitches 
by 1chain. This gives a curved shape to the leaf. 

Fig. 2. Begin with the cup of thé flower; 
take the coarsest cotton and make a foundation 
chain of 5 stitches ; join them into a circle, and 
work 5 rounds in the following manner: 1st 
round. 2double in every stitch of the foundation 
chain. 2d, On the 10 double stitch of the pre- 
ceding round, 15 double. 3d. 15 double, 4th. 20 
double. 5th. 20 double. Then turn the work. 
Fasten the finer cotton on the last stitch of the 
cup, and begin the first flower leaf; * 11 chain, 
miss the last turn, and work 2 double, 2 treble ; 
to join the different leaves together, work 1 purl 
after the 2 treble ; make the purl by drawing out 
the loop on the needle a little longer, take the 
needle out carefully, insert it in the upper part 





of the last stitch, and then work 5 treble, 1 slip 
stitch in the 6 following stitches of the founda- 
tion chain. When you work the stitch after 
the purl, take care not to draw the latter too 
tight. Work 1 slip stitch on the cup, and re- 
peat 15 times more from *. As the outer edge 
of the cup has 20 stitches, miss 1 stitch now 
and then. When you make the foundation 
chain of the following leaves, work, instead of 
the 7th chain, 1 slip stitch, inserting the needle 
in the purl of the preceding leaf. After the 
last flower leaf, work the stem of the spray 
with its leaves; but before doing this, the mid- 
dle veinings must be worked. For each vein- 
ing of the two small upper leaves make a 
foundation chain of 9 stitches, miss the last, 
turn and work as follows: 1 slip stitch, 5 


| treble, 1 slip stitch, 1 chain, fasten the cotton 


carefully at the beginning andend. The vein- 
ings of the larger leaves are worked in the 
same manner, only begin with a chain of 11 
stitches. Then, for the stem, make a founda- 
tion chain of 14 stitches ; then a smaller leaf on 
the left side of the stem; this leaf is worked 
in rounds as follows: 1st round of the leaf. 7 


Fig. 2 





chain, 1 slip stitch in the 1st chain stitch left 
free in one of the small veinings, 12 chain 
stitch, 1 slip stitch in the upper part of the 
middle of the veining, 12 chain, 1 slip stitch in 
the last chain left free in the veining, 4 chain, 
1 slip stitch in the 5th of the 1st 7 chain of this 
round, so that the ist 4 chain stitches of the 
same remain free for the stem of the leaf. 2d 
round. Alternately 1 long double, 1 chain, 
miss 1 stitch of the preceding round under it 
(the 1st long double is formed of 2 chain 
stitch); only in the upper part of the middle of 
the leaf do not miss any stitch three times fol- 
lowing ; at the end of the round work 1 slip 
stitch in the 1st slip stitch of the preceding 
round. 3d round like the 2d round. After 
every long double, make 1 purl in the way 
above described ; at the end of the round, cro- 
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chet 4 long double in the 4 chain stitches left 
for the stem of the leaf. Then work 14 chain 
stitches far the large stem of the next large 
leaf, which is worked like the one just de- 
scribed, only in larger proportions, by working 
in the ist round a greater number of chain 
stitches round the larger veining. After you 
have completed this leaf, work 6 chain stitches 
for the large stem, turn and work 1 treble in 
each chain stitch, working the 2 leaves on the 
right side of the stem when you come to their 
respective places. 


had 


STAR IN BEADS OR BERLIN WOOL. 














PATENT EAR-RING HOOK. 


Fig. i shows it applied to the ear-ring. This 
is a new invention to prevent ear-rings from 
being lost. We fear the sensation of the rough 

Fig. 1. 


MW 


part entering the ear would not be pleasant; 


| but we like to give our readers all that is new. 
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ANTIMACASSAR MADE OF BRAID. 

Tuts is quite a new kind of antimacassar, 
and very pretty when executed with neatness 
and accuracy. It consists of seven separate 
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Fig. 2 





rosettes (like that shown in Fig. 1) sewn to- | 
gether with fine thread, and surrounded by | 
cotton fringe, as seen in Fig. 2. In order to 
make the rosettes, draw the pattern first on 
paper, and then run the braid along the lines, 
observing to avoid cutting the braid, and stitch- 
ing the points where the braids cross each other 
firmly together. When the rosette is finished, 
tear away the paper at the back without break- 
ing the threads. 





HANGING TOWEL RACK. 
MADE of oiled walnut, with looking-glass in 


| centre, and embroidered pieces at each side. 


>> 
LETTERS FOR MARKING, IN GUIPURE 
D’ ART. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
Directions for working in guipure d’art 
were given in the Supplement with the Janu- 





HANGING TOWEL RACK. 


‘VOL. LXXxIII.—18 
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ary number. The engraving above shows the method of inserting the letters with netting in a 
square around them. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. LETTER FOR MARKING. 








THE foundation is of stiff muslin ; the fringe is sewn to the lower edge of it, and over it is 
placed a broad rouleau of silk. At*the upper edge is a little fancy velvet trimming, with a 
heading of cord, put on in the form shown in the design. 
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HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE SLEEPING. 
ROOMS. 





THE notion that feather beds are unhealthy and | 


mattresses healthy is as erroneous as many other no- 
tions. 
sleeper finds himself too warm init. Many persons 
find them objectionable for this reason in summer, 
but there are many others who do not, and there are 
constitutions to which during the cold winter months 
the warmth of feathers is almost necessary. A 
feather bed is a greater luxury than a mattress, and 
perhaps for this reason it is as well not to bring 
children up to use them, considering that the fewer 
luxuries you accustom your children to expect, the 
better they will get through life. Nothing is more 
uncomfortable to lie upon than an ill-kept feather bed. 
Beds need care and good shaking. Cover the tick 
with a case made of unbleached calico, which can be 
more readily removed to wash than the tick itself, 
and which preserves it. Mark thisinink. Feather 
beds require a great deal of good, hearty shaking. 
It is excellent exercise, and promotes the health and 
spirits; but it is a remarkable fact that few servants 
are to be found jn the present cay willing to shake a 
feather bed. They just push or wriggle it about a 
little, languidly, as if they were too weak, or too 
tight-laced to uSe their arms, and modern ladies 
too frequently appear afraid to put a hand to any- 
thing. 

A bed shou!d be well shaken as violently as possi- 
ble by the four corners alternately, and the two sides 
of the centre; shake it again and again. 
and repeat the process. Then feel for any knots of 
feathers in the middle, and separate them with the 
hands. It is only when any one is suffering from 
heart disease or weakness of the heart consequent 
on debility that bed-shaking will not do them good. 


This may be known by excessive palpitation or | 


faintness. On rising, strip the bed. Do not lay the 
clothes back over the footboard, but remove them 
on one or two chairs. Otherwise the bed will be 
short at the feet and uncomfortable. Shake the bol- 
sters and pillows. Shake and turn the bed, and then 
turn it back over the footboard to air between the 
bed and mattress. Let it lie so an hour or more. 
Then lay it fit for covering, and leave it another 
hour to rise. 

Some advocates for excessive neatness have the 
beds made up immediately they are vacated. It is 
not healthy. 
Open the windows at top and bottom—not at one end 
only—as wide as possible, and set open the door 
also. Unless there is a thorough draught, there is 
no true ventilation of asleeping-room. Half an hour 
is the least time the door also should be open. The 
window should remain open till half an hour before 
dusk, except in very sultry weather, when it may 
remain open altogether. The only exception to this 
rule is during high winds, when the door cannot 
safely remain open, and in very wet and foggy 
weather. The window can then be opened a little at 
top and bottom for a short time, as it is not good to 
admit a very humid atmosphere. In fine summer 
weather it does a feather bed good to lie all day on a 
lawn once in awhile, or half out of window across 
the sill. 

To make a bed properly, be sure to wash the hands 
clean first. Having shaken and aired the bed, and 
Inid it as square as possible, with the feathers even 
to all the corners, but a slight rise in the centre, 


RECEIPTS. 


A feather bed is only unhealthy when the | 


Turn it | 


They need to air for a couple of hours. | 


a 
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place on a blanket first. Some persons dispense 
with an under blanket. This should never be done, 
as it is not wholesome. The perspiration from the 
body, without such a protection, is unduly absorbed 
by the feathers. Next lay on the bolster, above this 
the sheet, and cover the bolster with it. Tuck in 
the sheet at the sides, but be sure not to diminish 
the size of the bed. Also slip it under at the foot by 
raising the two corners and passing the sheet under, 
| being sure not to shorten the bed in the least, or to 





| tuck in the corners. 

These are the next most important items after well 
shaking. Observe the same rule with every piece of 
the clothing. Put on the pillows lightly; lay on the 
sheets and blankets one at a time, lightly, and tuck 
each in separately. Never throw them in a lump on 
the centre to depress the bed. Lastly, place on the 
counterpane. This is not tucked in. If the bed is 
not sufficiently raised, you may now push it up to the 
centre from each side, and pull the ends of the coun- 
terpane even. If it is raised enough, merely press 
up the sides with the hands like a deep border, and 
then pull down the counterpane straight. The coun- 
| terpane should entirely cover the bolster, and if 
there are any curtains, they should be folded and 
laid across at the head. Before bed-time, the cur- 
| tains should be drawn and the sheet turned over the 
| counterpane ready for use. The more like a pin- 

cushion a bed looks, the better it is considered to be 
| made. The bed should always be as long and wide 
as the bedstead, coming well down to the footboard, 
and not sloping away too much at the feet, which is 
a common error in bed-making. 

If a mattress is placed on a bed, it should be re- 
moved and the bed daily shaken, for if the feathers 
are allowed to knot together, the bed will be spoiled. 
The very best feather bed which can be bought, if 
neglected, will become as hard or harder than the 
commonest flock, and be as unpleasant to sleep upon 
as a sack stuffed with cotton-reels. Mattresses and 
| palliasses should be brushed at least once a month, 
removed from the bedstead, and the bedstead 
dusted. 

Upholsterers’ beds of a good quality will be found 
' to require much more shaking than home-made 
beds. It isa good plan to slip an old, soft, washed 
tick loose over the real tick of the pillow-cases, or to 
put two slips upon them to keep them clean, now 
that nightcaps are rarely worn. All feather beds, 
and also mattresses, require occasionally to be un- 
picked, and the feathers or wool and ticks cleaned. 
Pillows need this oftener than beds. Sleeping on 
| pillows which need the feathers cleaned is said to 

cause drowsiness in the morning, from an exhalation 
| ofa narcotic kind from the oil they have absorbed, 


| and which fills out the stalks of the feathers again 
that have been dried before being used. 

Bed curtains are necessary or not according as a 
sleeping-room is draughty or otherwise. If used, it 
should only be across the head of the bed, never at 
the foot, or so as to enclose the sleeper in confined 
air. Many rooms require them, to prevent the occu- 
piers from ear and tooth aches, stiff necks, and colds, 
ete. Very often it is sufficient to drape the window, 
and unless unmistakably needful, the bed itself is 
better without. It is always weil that the light should 
be partly shaded, either by curtains or a green win- 
dow blind. A strong glare of white light falling ona 
sleeping person or child is apt to render the eyes 
weak. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE TEETH. 
Tartar.—Tartar is an earthly deposit, which is made 
| up of the solid constituents of the saliva, and accu- 
! mulates around the necks and crowns of the teeth. 
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The result of the deposit of tartar about the teeth is 
to cause the gums to be irritated, and then loosened 
from the teeth. When much tartar has collected 
about the teeth, it should skilfully be removed by a 
dentist, and only by a dentist, who will probably 
recommend some preparation of his own selection, 
to restore tone to the gums. The following is a good 
lotion, to be freely used, after the removal of tartar, 
to strengthen the gums :— 
Tannin. e ° ° e - lscruple. 
Brandy. ° e . ‘ 3§ ounce. 
Camphor mixture . 4 ounces. 
To be used as a mouth-wash night and morning. 

In those in whom there is a disposition to the for- 
mation of tartar about the teeth, it is only necessary, 
for preventing its accumulation, to be very careful 
to cleanse the teeth thoroughly once a day, better 
still twice, with a tooth-powder that is somewhat 
gritty; all the better is it if the gritty particles are 
soluble in water. The simple powders composed of 
chalk or cuttle-fish may be with advantage employed. 

Rotten and Decayed Teeth.—We desire to point 
out how great are the evils that result from permit- 
ting rotten and decayed teeth to remain in the 
mouth. In the first place, decayed teeth are liable 
to be attacked with toothache; this, in itself, should 
make one anxious to get rid of bad teeth, but then 
there is much more than this—mastication cannot 
be properly performed; the food is not, therefore, 
properly pounded up and mixed with saliva, and 
hence cannot be digested but with difficulty. Again, 
rotten teeth foul the breath, and induce irritation 
and an unhealthy state of the gums, abscesses about 
the fangs, and indirectly disorder the stomach in so 
doing. The presence of rotten and decaying teeth, 
inducing foul and offensive secretions and breath, 
must, of necessity, take away appetite. The sooner 


decayed teeth are seen to, the better. A decayed 
| times the jelly is colored before being strained, by 


tooth should be examined by a dentist, and attended 
to in the way of stopping or extraction, whenever and 
wherever found. The public are by no means suffi- 
ciently aware of the great influence which bad teeth 
exercise upon the general health of those who unfor- 
tunately possess them. The same remark may be 
made with greater force, perhaps, to the case of old 
stumps left in the gums. We do not speak now of 
neuralgia or toothache, because this must be treated 
of under a distinct and separate head. Remarkable 
and numerous instances of the various inconve- 
niences and different sufferings that decayed teeth 
and old stumps may occasion, have been put on 
record by different authorities on the subject. Ul- 
eers and abscesses about the jaw and chin, ulcers of 
the tongue, disorders of the eye and ear, epilepsy, 
headache, have been found to be dependent upon 
the irritation set up by diseased teeth, and to disap- 
pear after the removal of the latter. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Stewed Macaroni —Boil two ounces of macaroni in 
water, drain it well; put into a saucepan one ounce 
of butter, mix it well with one tablespoonful of flour, 
moisten with four tablespoonfuls of veal stock and a 
gill of cream, add two ounces of grated cheese, one 
tablespoonful of mustard, salt and Cayenne to taste: 
put in the macaroni, and serve as soon as it is well 
mixed with the sauce and quite hot. 

Oyster Catchup.—Boil two dozen of oysters in their 
liquor till the flavor is drawn from them, strain, 
and add to the liquor an equal quantity of raisin 
wine, with a drachm each of mace, whole white pep- 
per, and allspice, and the thin peel of a lemon; 
simmer twenty minutes, and when cold, bottle with 
the spices in it. This catchup may likewise be made 











of the oysters without their liquor, beaten in a mor- 
tar, seasoned with salt, Cayenne pepper, and mace, 
and added to an equal quantity of raisin wine; then 
rub through a sieve and bottle. 

Stewed Sweetbreads.—First soak them in cold water 
for two hours, then put them in boiling water, and 
let them boil for five minutes, take them out, and put 
them in cold water until they are quite cold. Trim 
and lard the sweetbreads, and put them in the stew- 
pan with a little carrot, onion, parsley, and thyme ; 
add stock enough just to reach the larding, and put 
the stewpan in the oven for twenty minutes, then 
place it on the hot stove, and let it remain there for 
an hour tightly covered. They must not boil, as it 
would harden them; they only want tosteam. Take 


| them up, and dish them on spinach with their own 
| gravy. 


A Method of Stewing Beef.—Take some rumpsteak, 


| pound it well to make it soft, and lard it thoroughly. 





Put it ina stewpan, in equal parts of white wine and 
water, and add some leg of veal. Season it with 
spice, salt, garlic, thyme, and parsley. Boil them 
over a steady fire for four or five hours. When suf- 
ficiently done, remove the meat, and strain the 
broth through a sieve; then pour it into another 


| pan, and boil it down until it becomes a jelly. If it 


is wished that the jelly should be clear, the whites of 
two eggs may be beaten up in a tablespoonful of 
stock broth, and added to it, and all well mixed. It 
must then be boiled for seven or eight minutes. 
Some lemon is then to be added, and the contents of 
the stewpan strained through a fine calico strainer, 
taking care not to squeeze the calico, or the dregs 
may be forced through the pores of the material. 
The filtered jelly is then put ina cold place to set. 
When it has become perfectly solid, it is to be cut up 
with a spoon into large pieces, which are to be ar- 
ranged on the dish around the piece of meat. Some- 


the addition of a little powdered cochineal. 

To Clarify Dripping.—Break up the dripping into 
a basin, pour a little boiling water over it, and let it 
stay in the oven till quite melted; when cold, all the 
sediment will be found at the bottom; cut it off, and 
repeat the process until no more sediment remains. 
All kinds of dripping may be mixed in this way, pro- 
vided no onions have been used. 


Beef Olives.—Cut thin slices of steak two inches by 
six, put on each at one end a piece of well-flavored 
pork sausage-meat the size of a pigeon’s egg, roll up 
each olive tightly and neatly, and tie it up with a 
piece of thread. Fry them in very hot butter until 
they begin to take color, then take them out, remove 
the string from each, and lay them by. Fry some 
onions a gold color in butter, add a very little flour, 
sweet herbs, a few mushroom trimmings, pepper, 
and salt, and moisten with some very good gravy or 
stock ; let the sauce boil, then strain it, and carefully 
lay your olives in it to simmer till done and ready to 
be served. The sauce should cover them in the 
saucepan. 

Prussian Cutlets.—Take a piece of veal—say one 
pound—from any part of the calf, free from nerve, 
with a little fat, chop it up, but not too fine, add to it 
two teaspoonfuls of chopped onions, one of salt, half 
a one of pepper, a little grated nutmeg, chop it a 
little more, and make it into pieces of the size of two 
walnuts, to which give the shape of a cutlet ; egg and 
bread-crums each; insert a small bone at the small 
end, sauce it in fat, oil, lard, or butter, give it ten 
minutes on a slow fire till a nice brown color, dish 
and serve with sauce, and serve with any brown or 
white sauce of stewed vegetables you like. Any 
kind of meat may be used. 
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CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Seed Cake.—To one pound and a half of dried and 
sifted flour the same quantity of fresh butter washed 
in rose-water, and the same of finely-powdered loaf- 
sugar; six ounces of blanched sweet almonds, half a 
pound of citron, and three.quarters of a pound of 
candied orange-peel, all cut into narrow strips; a 
grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of pounded carraway 
seeds, fifteen eggs, the yelks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately. Beat the butter to a cream with the hand, 
add the sugar, and afterwards the eggs gradually; 
mix in the flour a small quantity at a time, and after- 
wards the sweetmeats, almonds, and spice. Stir in 
a glass of brandy atthe last. Butter the hoop or cake 
tin, and pour in the cake, nearly filling it; smooth 
the top of it, scatter carraway comfits over it, and 
bake in a moderate oven. It should not be moved 
till nearly baked, as the sweetmeats would fall to the 
bottom. 

A German Chocolate Pudding.—Take two ounces 
of fine wheat flour, two ounces of butter, a quarter of 
a pound of loaf-sugar pounded fine, the yelks of three 
and the whites of two eggs, and a quarter of a pound 
of finely grated or powdered chocolate. Stir these 
ingredients gradually into a pint of milk over a gentle 
fire, till it becomes the consistency of smooth and 
rather thick gruel; if it becomes too thick, add by 
degrees a little more milk, and let it boil up well. 
Stir it often while it cools, adding two ounces more 
of butter and the yelks of five or six more eggs; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and add them just 
before you pour the mixture into a dish, which must 
be well buttered, and not more than three-quarters 
full. Powder the top with sugar, and bake it an 
hour in a moderate oven. It should rise three or 
four inches above the dish, and be of a yellow brown 
at the top. 

Transparent Pudding.—Twelve yelks of eggs, 
half a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound of butter ; 
beat the butter and sugar together until well mixed, 
then let them boil in a saucepan, put some orange 
marmalade in a mould so as toline it, mix the beaten 
yelks of eggs with the butter and sugar when boil- 
ing, then put allinto the mould, and steam it for an 
hour; use lemon for flavoring; serve hot with wine 
sauce. This is a very nice pudding, and much ap- 
proved. 

Ground Rice Cake.—Four ounces of ground rice, 
three ouuces of flour well sifted, eight ounces of 
sifted loaf-sugar, the rind of a lemon grated, six eggs 
with half the whites; beat the whole together for 
twenty minutes, and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Rice Froth.—For one-third of a pint of rice allow 
one quart of new milk, the whites of three eggs, 
three ounces of loaf-sugar finely powdered, flavoring 
of lemon or almond to taste, and a quarter of a pound 
of raspberry jam. Boil the rice in a pint or rather 
less of water; when the water is absorbed, add the 
milk, and let it go on boiling till quite tender; keep 
stirring to prevent it from burning. The flavoring, 
if an essence, to be dropped among the sugar. When 
the rice milk is cold, put itina glass dish. Beat up 
the whites of the eggs and sugar to a froth, cover 
the rice with it, and stick bits of jam over the top. 

Crumpets.—Dissolve a tablespoonful of yeast in a 
quart of milk, add a pinch of salt, and, having 
warmed the milk, stir into it carefully enough corn 
flour to make a thickish batter. Cover it up witha 
cloth, and let itrestforan hour. Havesome crumpet 
rings on a baking sheet, pour the mixture in each 
ring, and put the sheet in the oven. When nearly 
done on one side, turn them over, and keep them in 
the oven till done. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


Custard Cake.—Two cups of sugar, two and a half 
of flour, yelks of five eggs, whites of three, half a cup 
of cold water, a pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, one of cream of tartar; flavor with vanilla. 

Custard.—Two eggs, half a cup of sugar, half a 
pint of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of corn starch ; 
flavor with vanilla. 

Icing.—Take the two remaining whites of the eggs, 
add powdered sugar and grated chocolate till suffi- 
ciently thick to spread on the top of the cake; flavor 
with vanilla; put in the oven a few minutes to 
harden, Bake in jelly cake pans, and, when cold, 
spread custard between. 

Buckeye Cake.—One pound of sugar, one cup of 
butter, one of milk, four of flour, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream of tartar, six eggs. Put the soda 
in part of the milk, separate your eggs, beat the 
whites toa froth, and put them alternately with the 
flour; flavor with bitter almonds. 

Pearl Cake.—Two-thirds of a cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, two of flour, one of corn starch, whites 
of six eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, one of cream 
of tartar, one cup of sweet milk; flavor with vanilla 
or bitter almonds. 

These cake receipts have been tried, and are con- 
sidered excellent. I have two others that I will 
send. The Custard Cake is very fine. Mrs. W. 


————_ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
To Make Elder Wine.—Having stripped off the 


| berries, place them in a large pan or tub, and a little 





more than will cover them with water. Let them 
remain four or five days, oceasionally squeezing out 
the juice with a presser, made of a small block of 
wood like the head of a mallet, fitted with a handle 
of suitable length. When they have remained suffi- 
cient time, press out the juice finally through a fine 
sieve or straining-canvas. The juice being quite 
clear, add three to four pounds of raw sugar to each 
gallon of juice; half a pound of ginger, two ounces 
of cloves, and one or two ounces of allspice (aecord- 
ing to palate) to every four gallons. Let the whole 
boil for a full half-hour after it commences to boil; 
pour it into an open cask or tub, and when luke- 
warm, add yeast placed on toast, keeping it well 
covered, and iet it work for a little less than a week ; 
at the end of which time, skim off the yeast, put it in 
a cask and leave it to ferment, with the vent-peg 
loose. When the fermentation ceases, bung the cask 
tightly, and let it remain for two months at the least, 
when it will be fit for use; although a longer time 
than two months is preferable, if the wine be not 
especially required. It should be remarked that the 
addition of a bottle of brandy, put into the cask be- 
fore bunging up, greatly improves the wine, although 
it is not absolutely essential. 

Starching Collars.—Mix some blue starch in cold 
water, and let it be rather thin. The collars and 
cuffs, when quite dry, must be dipped into it. Have 
ready a large basin of cold water, and quickly rinse 
the articles, and wring them very dry; roll them up 
in a thick cloth, and let them remain two or three 
hours, but not more. Iron them with a hot fron, and 
press them as much as possible with it, which glazes 
them. Lay them on a plate before the fire to dry 
thoroughly. 

Vinegar.—Melt one pound of brown sugar in four 
pints of water; when quite melted, put it in a jar, 
and the vinegar plant in it, cover up with brown 
paper, pricking airholes in the paper. Keep the jar 
in a warm place, and in two months the vinegar will 
be fit for use. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


A MATRON’S PROFESSIONS. 


An English bishop lately, in treating of the educa- 
tion of women, made use of what has been deemed 
a happy expression. At a meeting held in London 
to provide for the establishment of a college for 
young ladies in Cambridge, with the object of afford- 
ing the pupils the benefit of the superior instruction 
and libraries of that renowned seat of learning, the 
Bishop of Peterborough urged the importance of 
giving the highest possible education to women, in 
order, more especially, that they may the better 
succeed in the “ profession of a matron.” 

A writer in a well-known critical journal, the 
Saturday Review, observes, in reference to this re- 
mark, that few people would venture to deny that 
the profession of a matron demands a higher and 
fuller preparation than is now provided for it. 

“The management of very young children,” pur- 
sues this writer ; ‘the understanding of the simplest 
rules and laws of their earliest physical training; 
the modes of awakening intellect, of engaging and 
training the affections in children that are older; of 


ruling the economy of a home, of treating servants | 


as human beings, and of developing intelligence in 
them; the capacity for investing a house with the 
ever-present sense of order and of repose, yet of 
regulated and inspiring activity as well; the power 
of sympathizing with and supplementing a man’s 
mind and heart; and, above and more than all, the 
ineffable gift of winning the confidence and elevating 
the instincts of girls and lads, of young women and 
young men, who are her daughters and her sons— 
where is the woman's training that recognizes the 
attainment and cultivation of these objects and en- 
dowments as its highest aims? Why do we not agree 
that to work for such a training, to unite in resolving 
to make these endowments a more frequent inheri- 
tance in women and more easy to be compassed by 
them, is the true solution of the existing discussion? 
Why cannot the more timorous advocates of home 
integrity take courage to concur with the philoso- 
phers, that no culture can be too high for those who 
are to succeed in this great profession?” 

The readers of the Lapy’s Book are aware that 
these are views which have often been urged in its 
pages. Perhaps, however, the title of “ profession,” 
which the excellent bishop gave to the matron’s 
office must be deemed somewhat too narrow. In 
reality, as the remarks just quoted will show, the 
duties of the mistress of a family comprehend sev- 
eral distinct professions. To be at once a teacher, 
physician, and housekeeper, implies a wide and 
varied culture, if all the duties are to be properly 
fulfilled. It may be noted that as the discussion of 
the different styles of instruction suitable to the two 
sexes proceeds, it seems to tend to the conclusion 
that the education necessary to qualify young women 
for their future duties should be, within certain 
limits, more general and compreheasive, while that 
of young men should be more special and profound. 
To both alike the study of the practical sciences, 
which fit the student for the work of after life, is as- 
suming an importance it has never before pussessed. 
On this subject the same opinions, it is evident, pre- 
vail in the highest intellectual circles of England, 
and in the newest colleges of our progressive West. 





HINTS ON LANGUAGE.--NO. 4. 
PLAIN WRITING AND FINE WRITING. 

THE taste for long words and fine language, 
which young and half-learned writers often display, 
has been the subject of much ridicule. Of late 
years, in particular, since the best authors have 
shown 2 growing inclination for expressing their 
ideas in the plainest and simplest style, any disposi- 
tion to grandiloquence has been more mercilessly 
criticized than ever before. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that a dislike to the pretentious style of writing has 
led some critics into a severity of judgment likely 
rather to injure than to benefit the language. Like 
the makers of sumptuary laws, while seeking to re- 
press ostentation, they repress the tastes which lead 
to the creation of wealth. 

The great mass of English words, it is well known, 
are derived from three sources—the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Frenca, and the Latin. The words of French 
origin may, indeed, for the most part, be carried 
back to the Latin; but these words, in becoming 
French, assumed some peculiarity, either of form or 
of meaning, which they brought with them into the 
English tongue. So far as concerns this tongue, the 
French may be regarded as being as much an inde- 
pendent source as the Latin. 

From this threefold origin the English language 
derives its peculiar wealth of words bearing similar, 
but not exactly, synonymous meanings. Pairs of 
words, like fatherly and paternal, ripe and mature, 
reward and recompense, might be quoted by the 
hundred ; and there are not a few triads of vocables, 
derived from the three languages, and so closely al- 
lied in meaning, that any one of the three may often 
be used in place of either of the others. The follow- 
ing brief list of examples may be largely extended 
by any person familiar with the three languages, and 
willing to devote a little time to the task :— 


Angio-Saxon. * French. Latin. 
becin commence initiate 
disown disavow repudiate 
want desire desiderate 
show display exhibit 
foretell presage prognosticate 
strengthen enforce corroborate 
tell recount narrate 
tell count enumerate 
beseech pray supplicate 
spot place locality 
folk people population 
calling employment vocation 

atness grandeur magnitude 
ldness courage valor 
foe enemy adversary 
land country territory 
likeness resemblance similitude 
wedding marriage nuptials 
kingly royal regal 
slow tardy dilatory 
odd strange singular 





The taste for plain writing, which has come in 
vogue of late years, is displayed particularly in a 
disposition to prefer the more ancient and simple 
Anglo-Saxon terins to those derived from the Latin 
and French. This disposition is perhaps in part a 
reaction from the pedantry of the Johnsonian era; 
but, as Mr. Marsh has well observed in his “ Origin 
and History of the English Language,” there may be 
as much pedantry in an undue preference for words 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon as in the excessive 
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use of Latinisms. Though this remark can hardly 
be applied with justice to writers generally so cor- 
rect as Dean Alford and Mr. Grant White, yet it 
must be admitted that they have both urged their 
objections to words of Latin and French origin 
somewhat to excess. Thus, to take the first example 
on our list, Doctor Alford objects to commence, and 
Mr. White to initiate. The former says:— 

“We never begin anything in the newspapers now, 
but always commence. I read lately, ina Taunton 
paper, that a horse commenced kicking. And the 
printers seem to think it quite wrong to violate this 
rule. Repeatedly, in drawing up handbills for 
charity sermons, I have written, as I always do, 
‘Divine service will begin at so and so,’ but almost 
always it has been altered to commence. But even 
commence is not so bad as ‘take the initiative,’ 
which is the newspaper phrase for the other more 
active meaning of the verb to degin.”’ 

With equal energy Mr. White denounces the com- 
panion word. 

** Initiate,” he says, ‘‘is one of the long, pretentious 
words that are coming into vogue among those who 
would be fine. It means begin; no more, no less. It 
may be more elegant to say: ‘The kettle took the 
initiative,’ than to use the homelier phrase to which 
our ears have been accustomed, but I have not been 
able to make the discovery.” 

Yet it may be truly affirmed that the language 
could not spare either of the two words thus objected 
to, without feeling the loss of it. Every reader of 
the following sentence will probably be willing to 
admit that each of the three words referred to is 
used properly in it, and to good advantage: “Scipio, 
on being elected consul, began at once to prepare 
for the expected war. He commenced the construc- 
tion of fifty triremes, and at the same time initiated 
a system of naval tactics which promised to neutral- 
ize the advantages previoysly possessed by the 
enemy.” z 

Of the three elements which compose our con- 
giomerate language, it may be said, in a general 
way, that the Anglo-Saxon gives vigor, the French 
contributes culture, and the Latin adds learning. It 
is natural enough that highly educated writers, con- 
scious of being amply furnished with culture and 
learning, should seek chiefly in their style that vigor 
which they fear may be deficient. On the other 
hand, writers who have not had the same advan- 
tages of education are apt to place an exaggerated 
valve on the elements of learning and culture, and 
to strive for the style which appears to exhibit these 
qualities. Thus it happens that fastidious scholars 
prefer the simplest English, while self-taught writers 
and speakers are apt to be fond of recondite expres. 
sions and elaborate phraseology. 

Neither of these classes is wholly in the right. 
Every word in the language has its own shade of 
meaning, and he is the best writer or speaker who 
has the largest stock of words at his command, and 
knows how to use them accurately, without reference 
to their origin. One who has attained this mastery 
will display, quite unconsciously, in his writings and 
his speeches, that intimate union of strength, polish, 
and erudition, by which the finished author or orator 
is at once and everywhere recognized. N. 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

MEssrks. HARPER & BROTHERS have lately pub- 
lished two little books by Jacob Abbott which we 
must put upon our list. They are science made easy 
for children, boys and girls as well. The time is 
past when the study of natural phenomena was con- 
fined to boys. In all our best girls’ schools instruc- 
tion is given in chemistry, in botany, in astronomy, 
and in physies generally. These books are meant 
for children who have not taken up such branches 





regularly. One is upon “Light,” and the other on 
“Heat.” They are stories with an interest which 
will carry their young readers on where text books 
would never tempt them. For instance, the work 
on “ Heat” begins with an account of two boys who 
are just setting off together on a voyage from New 
York to Liverpool. Their life on shipboard is de- 
scribed, with all the incidents that occur on the pas- 
sage; and every now and then these incidents become 
the text for a talk about oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
the force of machinery, the measurement of heat, 
and kindred subjects, introduced without effort, with 
no manifest connection between them, but each fix- 
ing itself in the reader’s mind by the simple and 
graphic terms in which it is described. The elder of 
the boys takes his opportunities of talking over these 
matters, when the younger is disengaged, when his 
mind is free, and when he is interested in some 
natural effect directly connected with heat. We 
commend his example to all teachers of young chil- 
dren. There is an age at which books of this sort 
are very useful; and we doubt not that many boys 
and girls will owe their introduction into the wonder- 
ful realm of science to Mr. Abbott. 

Still more will be Miss Alcott’s readers. There 
could not be a stronger contrast to a book of science 
than her new story.* Like the others, it is about 
boys and the way to teach them: but the things 
which she wants to teach them are gentleness, truth- 
fulness, perseverance, and the kindred virtues. 
Every boy and girl who has read “ Little Women” 
will be eager for * Little Men.” One of the little 
women—Joe, who married Professor Bhaer—helps 
her husband to take care of a dozen boys, among 
whom, to soften and refine them, are admitted two 
or three little girls. The story of their school life for 
six months—not every day of it, but especial days 
here and there—is told so simply, so naturally, and 
so brightly that the children have to share the book 
with their parents. It is wonderful with what power 
Miss Alcott keeps the characters of her many boys 
so entirely distinct, and so clear in our memories 
that each new exploit is seen to belong to the actor 
only. 

This same power of intense realization and por- 
traiture, exercised in a broader sphere, makes a 
great novelist, a George Eliot or a Charlotte Bronté. 
But Miss Alcott has chosen to write for children, and 
she has her reward in a boundless popularity. In 
this book she has added a new gallery of portraits 
to the little figures that live in our memory. Demi 
and Daisy, over whom she lingers with such loving 
care; the mischievous Tommy and hoyden Nan; 
Nat, the musician, and, most firmly-colored of all, 
Dan, strong, bold, and hard, but reclaimed to good- 
ness by the kindness and confidence of his mistress. 
Joe the matron is what we all expect from Joe the 
girl—wise and loving, but full of odd ways and un- 
expected feelings, and with a native liking for 
strength, and purpose, and manly capacity. Laurie 
is her fast ally, helping her in her good work, de- 
scending from his home in the city every now and 
then to play the good fairy at “Plumfield.” We 
have only one fault to find with the book. We think 
Miss Alcott, in her wish to be natural, makes her 
children talk so that a careful mother would be sorry 
tohear them. Of course, a great deal of slang is cur- 
rent among the little people as well as their parents; 
but why should it be exaggerated and intensified, as 
if no child could be taught to speak good English 
without becoming unnatural? Why should every 
one say ain’t iastead of isn’t? This and some other 
tricks of speech give a fauz air of vulgarity to Miss 
Alcott’s books, which seems to us very unnecessary. 


* Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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We know a good many boys, as lively, hearty, and 
manly as need be, without a spark of priggishness 
about them, who would no more say ain't than them 
things, simply because they never heard such a word 
in their homes, and were corrected when they picked 
it up from their companions. 

But, when this trifling deduction is made, we have 
only thanks to render to Miss Alcott, or behalf of 
parents and children alike, for a book so wholesome, 
pure, and good ; natural, easy, and interesting ; show- 
ing us children as they are, and the way to win them 
to truth and right. 


\A WARNING. 


Tue abuse of anesthetics and soporifics, such as 
ether, chloroform, hydrate of chloral, opium in its 
various preparations, and other similar medicaments, 
is becoming so serious that many medical periodicals, 
and, indeed, the best physicians everywhere, find it 
necessary to advise against the practice. To one 
who is suffering from constant pain, or pure inability 
to sleep, there is doubtless a strong temptation in the 
knowledge that relief may be obtained at once by the 
use of a drug. But it must be borne in mind that 
pain and sleeplessness are only symptoms. They 
are nature’s admonitions of the existence of disease, 
and to stifle them is like removing a sentry because 
he disturbs us by a cry of danger. A little thought 
will show the mischief likely to ensue from the use 
of ‘these drugs. All pain exists in the nerves, and 
the medicines which relieve pain can only do so by 
acting upon the nervous system. The nerves are the 
warders of the body, and the danger is, that they 
will either be made insensible and incapable of per- 
forming their office, or will be over-stimulated, and 
thus a new disease will be brought on more serious 
than that which previously existed. 

The discovery of anzsthetics has been truly called 
one of the greatest boons that have been conferred 
on suffering humanity. But in proportion to their 
value is their liability to abuse. Their proper use 
is in surgical operations, and as a temporary appli- 
ance for relieving pain, until other methods of sub- 
duing the disease from which the pain proceeds can 
be employed to advantage. They should rarely be 
used, except under the directions of a medical man. 
Physicians are always glad to employ any proper 
means of alleviating a patient's sufferings; and when 
they dissuade from the use of an anzesthetic or other 
medicinal agent, we may be sure that it is because 
experience has satisfied them of its injurious effects. 





NOTES ANC NOTICES. 


LaprEs’ COLLEGES.—The increase in the number of 
these institutions is a notable sign of the times. 
There are now no less than five in the State of New 
York—the Ingham University, and Elmira, Vassar, 
Wells’ and Rutgers’ Colleges. The latter has no 
emlowment; the other three are said to have to- 
gether about a hundred thousand dollars, and their 
buildings and apparatus are valued at nearly a mil- 
lion. It is stated that the bequest left by Sophia 
Smith, of Hatfield, Mass., to found a college for wo- 
men, will amount to four hundred thousand dollars. 
In one respect these evidences of the increased inter- 
est felt in the education of women are exceedingly 
gratifying. But it will be still more satisfactory 
when it is understood that every institution of 
general education should, under proper regulations, 
be open to all, without distinction of sex. Why 
should brothers and sisters, who are educated to- 
gether in childhood, who reside together afterwards, 
attend the same place of worship, and go together 
into society, be required to pursue their studies in 





the higher branches under different masters and in 
separate buildings? The more the system is con- 
sidered, the more evident it will be that it is founded 
on mistaken notions, and is injurious to all con- 
cerned, There is, in truth, no more reason for sepa- 
rate colleges than there is for separate churches. 

WHAT AN INFLUENCE!—There are at least three 
millions of mothers in the United States. These 
mothers, aside from older children, have, it is sup- 

between two and three hundred thousand in- 
ants in their charge. No influence, at present, can 
reach these infant minds but that of amvuther. These 
minds may be moulded at the will or discretion of 
these mothers. If this army of mothers should com- 
bine to accomplish any given object, what might 
they not do? If every mother should imitate the 
example of Hannah of old, and consecrate her in- 
fant to the service of the Lord, what could withstand 
such a moral influence? And yet from these infants 
are to come our rulers, our judees, our ministers, 
and all the influence, either for good or evil, which 
is to sway the destinies of the nation!—Mother’s 
Magazine. 

A Woman's RELIGION.—It has been eloquently and 
faithfully said, that if Christianity were compelled to 
flee from the mansions of the great, the academies of 
philosophers, the halls of leg slators, or the thron 
of busy men, we should find her last retreat with 
women at the fireside. Her last audience would be 
the children gathering around the knee of a mother 
—the last sacrifice, the secret prayer, escaping in 
silence from her lips, and heard, perhaps, only at 
the throne of God. 

CaN A WOMAN BE A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE? :— 

“The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided 
that women, whether married or unmarried, who 
are commissioned as justices of the peace, have no 
constitutional or legal authority to exercise the func- 
tions of that position. The opinion of the court was 
asked by Governor Claflin, he having appointed 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss O. Stevens as 
justices.” 

THE QUEEN’sS Boox.—The statement is made that 
150,000 copies of Queen Victoria’s book were printed, 
and that nearly ail were sold, at a net profit of $50,000 
in gold. 

How Coors PHoToGRAPH.—Inexperienced per- 
sons, in preparing to be photographed, are apt to 
put on what they consider their most tasteful attire, 
without much regard to the colors they wear. This, 
however, is very important, as the following notes 
will show: “ Dark brown, dark green, maroon, and 
plain black stuffs, without gloss, will make a rich drab 
color; but silks of the same hue will take consider- 
ably lighter. Snuff brown, dark leather, dark drab, 
searlet, cherry, dark orange, crimson, and slate will 
also take a rich drab color. Violet, blue, purple, 
pink, and Magenta will take very light, and should 
be avoided. The hair should not be very wet or 
glossy.” To this may be added that the sitter should 
by all means avoid wearing a glum expression, as the 
photograph will infallibly make it glummer. 

A Lapres’ INSTITUTE IN MONTREAL.—An associa- 
tion of ladies in Montreal has been formed, under 
the designation of a “* Ladies’ Educational Institute,” 
and arrangements, it is announced, have been made 
for a “college course” of lectures, in connection with 
the society, during the coming winter. The course 
was expected to comprise a series of lectures on the 
French language and literature ; another on scientifie 
subjects, probably physiology and chemistry ; a third 
on the English language and literature ; and a fourth, 
probably, on Engiish history, which it was hoped 
would be given by Professor Goldwin Smith. The 
ladies concerned in this institute have been guided 
by the experience of a similar association in Edin- 
burgh. These examples are all worthy of imitation. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “A Morning Song” and “A Leaf from 
Her Life."’ 

The following are declined: “ Little Blind Nell’’— 
“The Neglected Graveyard” —‘“* What he Lost by 
His Temper’’—‘“ Ultimatum’’—‘*The Escape’’—and 
* Jabez Grey’s Misfortune.” 

“Driving the Golden Spike.”’ No stamps. 

**Money versus Love.” No stamps. 

“ Henry Richards’ Love.”” We do not want it. You 
sent no stamp for its return. 

“Our Darling.” The writer sent no stamp. 

Notice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedition 
used with regard to them; but it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible should a MS. 
be mislaid or lost. 


Pealth Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


WOUNDS AND INJURIES. 

Ir there be one department of domestic medicine 
that above all others should be familiar to the mind 
of the American mother, that department is the 
proper appreciation and management of ordinary 
wounds and injuries. Scarcely a day passes among 














a family of children that some little accident does 


not happen, trivial though it may be, that the mother 
is called upon to administer to. And she, not merely 
as a matter of economy, or trouble of summoning a 
physician, but because she is the most suitable per- 
son in the world, should possess the faculty of paying 
the little attentions that are requisite, and perform- 
ing them properly and intelligently. That child is 
fortunate whose mother is capable of paying towards 
it this important part. We wish all the mothers in 
the land were equal to it, and why may they not be? 
Books and information abound on every side, and 
they can learn it if they will. Families contract 
physicians’ bills year after year in attention to these 
little occurrences, that are entirely needless and un- 
called for, and which any person with the smallest 
grain of common sense could attend to as well as the 
physician. What earthly good does a doctor do in 
case a little one has cut its finger, no matter how bad 
it is? He comes and applies a strip of adhesive 
plaster, does it up in a rag, leaves a little advice as 


to the dressing that should be applied and an im- | 


mense impression of his importance, and nature does 
the rest. It throws out its fluids and granulations, 
heals up the wound, and covers the place in a little 
while with its natural and healthy skin? Mothers 
can do this just as well as doctors can, and do it ina 
much less expensive manner. Doctors never cured 
a disease or healed a wound in the world. Nature 
does it, and doctors only direct her efforts. Mothers 
can direct as well as doctors, if they only think they 
can, and they ought to, both for their children’s 
good and the good of their husbands’ purses, for 
there is no need of throwing away money on any- 
thing. Thinking thus, we have drawn up a word of 
instruction upon this point, and present it to the 
readers of the Lapy’s Book. 

Wounds are arranged by physicians under six dif- 
ferent heads, according to the instrument or accident 
by which they are produced. Thus, an incised wound 
is one produced by a sharp instrument, as a knife or 
axe; a contused wound one made by a blunt body; a 


| bleed protractedly than those of deeper injury. 








punctured wound one made by a narrow and pointed 
weapon, as a sword, spike, or nail; a penetrating 
wound is one that communicates with a cavity, asa 
joint, the chest, or the abdomen; and a poisoned 
wound is one inoculated with some peculiar virus, 
as a bite from a snake or a bee sting. Wounds are 
also specified as superficial or deep, recent or old, 
simple or complicated, etc., which terms are too ob- 
vious to require any particular explanation. 

The leading indications in every wound, of what- 
ever kind it may be, is—1st. To stop the bleeding; 2d. 
To remove any extraneous matter, as dirt or coagu- 
lated blood; 3d. To approximate the edges of the 
wound, and retain them; and, lastly: To prevent 
the occurrence of too much inflammation or other 
untoward occurrences. The bleeding usually stops 
of itself in a short time, unless large arteries have 
been severed, and this fact is made known by the 
blood escaping in jets instead of a steady stream. 
Exposing the wound to the air, or bathing it in cold 
water, will hasten to stop the flow of blood, if it flows 
unusually long, and no large vessels are injured. 

These are the only means that are resorted to, 
outside of tying the arteries, even in amputation of 
a limb, to control the hemorrhage. Sometimes a 
little wound on the finger, which bleeds obstinately, 
may be stopped by applying to it a piece of ice, or 
wrapping it with cobwebs, but larger ones will sel- 
dom be found to cause any trouble. Wounds just 
through the skin are proverbially more prone to 
The 
removal of foreign matters from the edges or cavity 
of the wound is a matter of much importance, al- 
though it at first may seem of little consequence. 
Unless it be done, the wound may be slow in healing, 
and inflammation set up from the irritation of the 
offending substance. The smallest thing, as a hair 
or little grain of dirt, left in the wound will some- 
times make a serious matter of what was at first but 
a trivial affair. The operation should be done care- 
fully, however, so as not to irritate the parts any 
more than possible. In incised wounds, or those 
made by a sharp instrument, the edges should be 
carefully placed in position, and held by strips of 
adhesive plaster, not too tightly drawn as to inter- 
fere with the circulation. <A cloth wet with cold 
water may then be placed over the wound, ané this 
is all the dressing that is necessary. Care should be 
taken to make the dressing as light and easy, and 
everything as neat and comfortable as possible. If 
the parts show an indisposition to heal, a little cold 
tea—which, though a vulgar remedy, is always at 
hand and very efficient—may be sprinkled upon the 
dressing in place of the water. 

Punctured wounds are to be treated upon the same 
principle as incised ones. All dirt or other extra- 
neous substances must be carefully removed, the 
parts nicely approximated, and cold water dressing 
used as before. The great danger in punctured 
wounds is the disposition they have of being followed 
by the lockjaw. A nail in the foot, for instance, is 
very frequently attended with this unfortunate occur- 
rence. Stiffness of the muscles of the neck and diffi- 
culty of swallowing are the first symptoms of its 
approach, and the best remedy that can be used 
under the circumstances is a full dose of opium, or 
morphine, or some anti-spasmodic, as valerian or 
assafcetida. Medicines usually have but very little 
control over it, however, and its intervention is un- 
fortunately apt to terminate in the death of the pa- 
tient. The only way to avoid it is to be particularly 
careful in the dressing and general attention to the 
wound, and keep the parts perfectly clean and free 
from irritation of every kind. 

This subject will be continued next month. 
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From Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE QUIET MISSGODOLPHIN, by Ruth Garrett : 
and A CHANCE CHILD, by Edward Garrett, joint 
authors of “Occupations of a Retired Life,’ etc. 
Two beautiful and touching stories filled with 
quaint wisdom and elevating sentiments, and im- 
bued with the purest morality. 

TOM PIPPIN’S WEDDING. A Novel. By the 
author of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 
We have here an English story, which holds up to 
view a not very flattering picture of a boy's school. 
Though the book is in the form of a novgl, amuse- 
ment is not its sole aim. The author tries to show 
that Dotheboy’s Hall is not so entirely a thing of 
the past as we have been led to believe. It is written 
in a lively style, and is both humorous and satirical. 


From W. S. Turver, Philadelphia :-— 

JEWISH COOKERY BOOK. By Mrs. Esther 
Levy. This is, we believe, the first and only publica- 
tion of the kind. It is prepared for Jewish house- 
keepers, on principles of economy, to show them 
that there is no need to make use of forbidden food 
in preparing palatable or even sumptuous repasts. 


From PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

HANS BREITMANN IN EUROPE; with Other 
New Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. This is the 
fifth series of the “Breitmann Ballads.” Hans 
Breitmann visits Paris, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Rome, and all the principal cities of Europe. At 
Rome he has an interview with the Pope, during 
which he converses in the most amusing of dog- 
Latin. 





HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS. By Charles | 


G. Leland. Vol. II. A beautifully bound edition of 
the “ Breitmann Ballads.” 
DAVENPORT DUNN. A Novel. By Charles 
Lever. . 
THE LAST ALDINL A Lore Story. By George 
San ~ 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER and LIPPIN- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. A Picture 


Srom Life. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 


man.” This is the first of a series of books for girls 
which Mrs. Muloch Craik is about to prepare. We 
cannot do better than quote from her address: ‘‘ Peo- 
ple seem to think that ‘anybody’ can write for the 
young, whereas there are few kinds of writing more 
dificult. * * * I have written books for twenty- 
four years; books which—I say it net in vanity, but 
in solemn, thankful pride—have been read half over 
the world, and translated into most European lan- 
guages. Yet it is less as an author than as a woman 
and a mother that I rest my claim to edit this series, 
to choose the sort of books that ought to be written 
for girls, and sometimes to write them. * * * As 
for me, I was once a girl myseif, and I have a little 
girl of my own. I think both mothers and girls may 
trust me that I will do my best.” 

OLIVE. A Novel. By the author of “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” ete. A new edition of one of Mrs. 
Muloch Craik’s former works. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME BY TITIUS LIVIUS. 
In two volumes. Literally translated, with notes 
and illustrations, by D. Spillian and Cyrus Edmonds. 








SOPHOCLES; Ex Novissima Recensione. Gull- 
elmi Dindorfii. 

HER LORD AND MASTER. A Tale. By Florence 
Marryatt (Mrs. Ross Church), author of * Love's 
Conflict,” ete. 

WON—NOT WOOED. A Novel. By the author 
of “ Bred in the Bone,” ete. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York,. through 
Lreprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS. By Mark 
Boyd. Mr. Boyd has had an extensive acquaintance 
among notable people of all classes. He has given 
us a lively and readable book in which he introduces 
us to lords, bishops, earls, generals, members of 
Parliament, comedians, valets, and numerous other 
persons of high and low degree. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK- 
WICK CLUB. ByCharles Dickens. Messrs. Apple- 
ton & Co. have commenced issuing a new edition of 
the works of Charles Dickens. It is handsomely 
printed and neatly and tastefully bound. The oniy 
illustration in the volume before us is a well-executed 
steel portrait of Charles Dickens. 

MARQUIS AND MERCHANT. A Novel. By 
Mortimer Collins. 

VIVIA. A Modern Story. By Florence Wilford, 
author of “‘ Nigel Bartram’s Ideal,” etc. 

APPLETON’S RAILWAY AND STEAM NAVI- 
GATION GUIDE. We have received this excellent 
railway guide. It is an indispensable companion for 
travellers. 


From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION House, New York :— 

THE BEST FELLOWIN THE WORLD; His Haps 
and Mishaps. Narrated for Public Benefit. By Mrs. 
Julia McNair Wright, author of “John and Demi- 
john,” ete. Mrs. Wright is already well known as 
the author of some excellent temperance stories, and 
“The Best Fellow in the World” is equal, if not 
superior to any which have preceded it. 

THE M’ALLISTERS. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
Despite some slight crudities in style, this is an in- 
teresting story, and promises to do good service in 
the temperance cause. 


From Hoit & WILiiams, New York, through Lrp- 
PrncoTtT & Co., Philade!lphia:— 

AROUND A SPRING. Translated from the 
French of Gustave Droz by M.S. This is the third 
number of the “ Leisure Hour Series” being issued 
by Messrs. Holt & Williams. It is an entertaining 
story. 


From J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., New York :— 

GOOD SELECTIONS in Prose and Poetry. By 
W. M. Jolliffe, Teacher of Elocution. Though this 
volume is designed especially for the use of schools, 
academies, lyceums, etc., it is an excellent book for 
general reading. The selections, made with great 
judgment, are from the best English and American 
writers, and present morality, sentiment, and humor 
in pleasing variety. 


From Lorre, Boston, through W. 8S. TURNER and 
PorTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” ete. A beautiful story, from the pen of one 
of the most talented of American authors. Zerub 
Throop, a miserly man, cut after a peculiar pattern, 
on the impulse of the moment leaves a portion of his 
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affairs, in a whimsical manner, in the hands of 
Providence. Besides a strongly-drawn picture of 
Zerub and his black cat, there is a love story, and a 
ghost story, after which everything ends satisfac- 
torily. 

A LOST LOVE. By Ashford Owen. A pleasant 
though not particularly brilliant story, the reading 
of which will agreeably fill a leisure hour. 

DAISY WARD’S WORK. By Mary W. McLain, 
author of “Lifting the Veil,” ete. A pleasantly 
told art-story, detailing the attempts, failures, and 
successes of a young girl in modeling busts and 
statues. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through PorTER & 
CoaATES, Philadelphia :— 

UP THE BALTIC; or, Young America in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. A Story of Travel and 
Adventure. By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
This is the first volume of a second series of ‘* Young 
America Abroad.”’ These are an extremely useful 
set of books to place in the hands of boys and girls. 
They will gain more real geographical information 
from a perusal of these volumes than they would 
from a year’s study in school. 

THE YOUNG DELIVERERS OF PLEASANT 
COVE. By Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘The Elm 
Island Series.” The author of these admirable 
stories tries to inculcate in his youthful readers the 
manly virtues of courage, fortitude, enterprise, and 
prudence. The story is an interesting one for even 
children of larger growth. 

THE WIFE OF A VAIN MAN. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish by Selma 
Borg and Marie A. Brown. Madame Miloch seems 
to be in abeyance just now, and Madame Schwartz 
has taken her place in literature. It is dificult to 
make a comparison between the two, so totally un- 
like are they in their respective styles and subjects, 
but in point of morality the American public is cer- 
tainly the gainer by the exchange. 

From Horace B. Fuuuer, Boston, through Lipprn- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE THAT NOW IS: Sermons. By Rob- 
ert Collyer, author of ‘‘ Nature and Life.”’ The ser- 
mons of this gifted and renowned man certainly 
need no introduction from our pen to recommend 


them to the public. He says himself, in speaking of | 


the title of his book: “If I thought that any plea 
was needed for saying so little about that [life] 
which is to come, I would make this twofold plea: 
First, that so many better and wiser men have said 
so much about it already; and, second, Iam so sure 
that if we can but find the right way through the 
world, and walk in it, the doors of heaven are as 
sure to open to us as ours open to our own children 
when they come eagerly home from school.” 


From ALEXANDER Moores, Boston, through Por- 
TER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

THE EYE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By B. 
Joy Jeffries, A. M., M. D., Fellow of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, ete. An exceedingly useful 
and interesting series of articles on the anatomy and 
physiology of the human eye, and its medical and 
surgical treatment. It seems almost unnecessary to 
say that this book should be in the hands of every 
person, since there is nothing of such absolute im- 
portance as conducing to our physical well-being and 
happiness, as a preservation of vision; while igno- 
rance is, perhaps, almost general on this topic. 
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To OUR SUBSCRIBERS.— By an error of the binder, 
the plate intended for this number was placed in the 
August book. Our subscribers will please transpose 
the plates, placing “The Defence,” the one given in 
this number, in their August copies, as a story in that 
number refers to it; and the August plate in the Sep- 
tember number, and all will be right. This is the 
first time in forty-two years that such an error has 
occurred. a 


No one will be disappointed this month on looking 
over our fashions. Every style of dress is presented 
on the colored plate and extension sheet. A variety 
of other matters—sieeves, collars, headdresses, bon- 
nets, children’s apparel, and articles of ornament 
and use—are also given. In the work department 
numerous designs of fancy work will be found. 

WE heartily thank our correspondent for this fitting 
tribute to GODEY :— 

PETERSBURG, VA. 

L. A. GODEY, {sq.—DEAR Sik: As you will per- 
ceive, I live in quiie 4 small, and at the same time 
rather an old-fashioned town, but in one respect we 
are not behind our neighbors—we all take the Lapy’s 

300K. Years ago, when a small child, one of my 
chief recreations was to go up into the garret of my 
grandmother's old house, and there, sitting on the 
floor, pore with unwearying interest over several 
huge volumes of GODEY, all bound in book fashion; 
so you see my acquaintance with you is of long stand- 
ing. My grandmother took GODEY; my mother 
took GODEY; and now that Iam grown up and mar- 
ried, I, too, take Gopry; and my prettiest dresses 
are made from the fashion plates in GopEy. I have 
always wanted to write and thank you for the pleas- 
ure your Book has given me from childhood’s hour 
up to the present time. I am sure no lover ever 
Awaited the coming of his betrothed more anxiously 
than I do the coming of the Book every month. 
Again I thank you. May your useful life, spent in 
benefitting others, long be continued ; and may you 
at last reap the reward of the faithful, is my earnest 
prayer. I know that the tribute is but a small one, 
but at the same time, believe me, it is sincere, and 
you and the Book have no truer well-wisher than 

M. H. D. 

AN alphabet for marking handkerchiefs, pillow- 
cases, ete., worked in blue, is presented to our friends 
this month. The method of working these letters 
will be found in the supplement presented to our 
subscribers with the January number. ‘ 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is at hand, as beautiful and 
attractive asever. What ladyin the Jand does not 
prize this above all the lady’s books in the land?— 
Journal, Elkader, Iowa. 

WEsT LAUREL HILL.—We see by the papers a 
tomb in this place is very much commended. That is 
for the dead. Will the managers please take some 
care of the living? Compare the roads of our Laurel 
Hill with those of Mount Auburn, Boston; and the 
Woedlands, New York. Good hard roads, where 
two carriages can pass abreast. Look at the Laurel 
Hill roads. We also hope that if a chapel is put up 
in this new place, some care may be taken of it, and 
not let it be a disgrace to religion and decency, as is 
the one in North Laure! Hill. 
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HOLLOWAY’s MusIcAaL MONTHLY for September.— 
Contents : The Beating of my Own Heart, beautiful 
song by MacFarren; Starry Night Galop, easy; Cav- 
alry Quickstep, brilliant piece by Glover; a new ar- 
rangement of that splendid old Scotch song, Blue 
Bells of Scotland ; and the Summer Time Mazourka. 
This 1s a good number, and our readers should inclose 
40 cents to the publisher, and secure it. Address 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. The last three numbers will be mailed to 
any address for $1. 

New Sheet Music.—New editions of Bonnie Doon, 
Blue Bells of Scotland, On the Banks of Guadalquiver, 
and Teach Me to Forget. Each 20 cents. When you 
Bring your Bonnie Bride, 35. Phantom Bells at Sea, 


beautiful duet for female voices, 35. We Met and | 


Talked of Other Days, by Stewart, 30. I Wish I Were | cently had an application to know whether we or the 


| Gentlemen's Magazine had published a piece of 


Single Again, comic, 30. 

Also, Stream of Life Polka, by Search, 30. Wyo- 
ming March, by Mack, 25. Merry May Galop, lively 
and pretty, 20. Moss Basket Valse, 30. Cherry Bounce 
Sehottische, 20. Treue Liebe, brilliant fantaisie by 





Jungmann, 50. Stars of the Summer Night, fantaisie | 


by Rhollo, 30. Serenade to Laura (without words), | : 
| to us for a particular article. Do our subscribers 


30. The Fairy Sprite, Mack, 60. Music sent promptiy 
on receipt of price. Inquiries answered when stamp 
is sent. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 


A Cueap Ice-Cugst.—Take two dry-goods boxes, 
one of which is enough smaller than the other toleave 


a space of about three inches all around when it is | 


placed inside. Fill the space between the two with 
sawdust ked closely, and cover with a heavy lid 


ipe in the bottom of the chest to carry off the water 
rom the melting ice. For family use this has proved 
quite as serviceable as more cosily “ refrigerators.” . 


Certainly this is cheaper, and cannot be quite as 
bad, than the one we paid $50 for, which professed to 
freeze things inside of it. No doubt it would, if you 
used about ten bushels of ice, one of salt, and other 
freezing materials. There is no greater humbugs 
than some of these modern ice-chests. 


Gopgey’s LApy’s Boox.—Ponce de Leon failed in 
his quest for Bimini through Florida; and De Sota 
came not near it in all the Mississippi. But it bubbles 
up at the northeast corner of estnut and Sixth, 
monthly, with a perpetuity of youth that challenges 
the Sugeces labuntur anni. Here is another testi- 
mony, if more are needed, in the last number of vol- 
ume eighty-two, as sprightly, and cheery, and effer- 
vescing with pleasant spirits as any when a were 
longer, and everything lay in the future. The very 
atmosphere and elixir of contentment is contained 
between the covers. Stories by Marion Harland, 
Louise Barton, and L. S. Crandrell, and No’ Starr, 
and 8S. Annie Frost, and Mrs. Johnson, show that 
they know, theoretically, certainly, if not experi- 
mentally, just how love passages are commenced, 
continued, and ended; and can convey their know- 
ledge in words that burn. There are combinations 
for dishes so plain that the most stupid Bridget can 
hardly fail to achieve them, and se toothsome as to 

rovoke appetite, while the nut-shells and cheese yet 
ie on the cloth. There is 
of books. There are notices of the Book, reaffirming 
to Mr. Godey the qoperiety of his own, from such 
sources, and in such language that he would be worse 
than an infidel to disbelieve.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


A MERITED REBUKE.—A lady thought she pun- 
ished a gentleman in Chicago for not giving her his 
seat in a Wabash avenue stage, by sitting down in 
his lap. If this is going to be a practice, all the men 
will ride in stages. They rather like it. Ladies, you 
will have to try some other plan. 

Wr the writer of “ Execration, by Ola d’Orleans,”’ 
please write us. Why not have sent your real name 
and address at once? 





“ BREVITIES.—Some weeks ago a person in a neigh- 
boring county wrote to us saying that he was informed 
that there appeared in our paper at some pase an 
account of a certain ‘ family,’ and he wouid be obliged 
to us if we would send to him what was said about 
it, as he was about writing a history of the aforesaid 
family. We replied that we had no knowledge of the 
matter whatever, but that our files were bound and 
athis service at | time ; or, if more convenient, he 
would find similar files at the Philadelphia Library. 
His response to this offer was an order to discontinue 
his paper! If he is a specimen of the ‘family,’ we 
hope there are plenty more of them, as they would be 
an honor and a blessing to any community.” 


Good from the Germantewn Telegraph! Fear 
not, friend Freas, he will come back again. A man 
who has once taken your paper can’t do without it. 
You are not alone in these absurd requests. We re- 


poetry, the last line of which was—and here followed 
the last line. Had the first line been given, perhaps, 
after spending several months in looking ever the 
eighty-four volumes of the Book, we might have 
found it, but the Gentlemen's Magazine we have 
never heard of. We frequently have requests made 


suppose we have nothing to do except look for old 
articles? 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—With the June number, 
L. A. Godey completes his forty-first year as pub- 
lisher. He has good occasion to felicitate himself on 
the record he has made during that time. GopEy’s 
LapDy’s Book is the general favorite in every house- 


made to fit neatly inside the larger box. Insert a small hold where it is taken.—Chronicle, Bridgeton, N. J. 


THE importance of careful punctuation cannot be 
insisted on too urgently. Here are a few instances 
which illustrate it: ‘“‘ Wanted a young man to take 
charge of a pair of horses of a religious turn of 


| mind.” “A child was run over by a wagon three 


| years old and cross-eyed with pantalets which never 





try. There are notices | 





| spoke afterwards.” 


SERVED Him RIGHT:— 


“A conductor on the Alabama and Chattanooga 
Railroad, who had incurred much odium on account 
of ejecting a poor woman from his train between 
two stations, was, on a recent trip, taken out and 
whipped, and advised not to come ‘in those parts’ 
again.” 


THE announcement is made that the Marquis of 
Lorne and Princess Louise are to visit this country 
next autumn. We hope they won't come, for if they 
do, Shoddy, Tle, and Flunkeyism will be rampant. 
Scemebody will get an $8000 dress and throw the young 
lady referred to in the following in the shade. 


“A Philadelphia young 4 appeared at the ball 
at Cape May, on the Fourth of July, in a dress made 
entirely of white lace, which was ——— in Brus- 
sels ata cost of about $7000. It is Kept in an air-tight 
<p and the sunlight is never allowed to fall upon 
L 


In addition to the air-tight case, we think it is kept 
in the Isle of Sky. We have but little faith in these 
statements, because we think there are no such fool- 
ish fathers in Philadelphia. 


GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book has been received. It con- 
tinues to lead the monthly fashion journals, and is 
as geod as ever. The literature of GopEy is never 
trashy, nor will any subscriber think her money 
foolishly spent when she examines the book for her- 
self. on ought to see what a good humor our 
“better-half”’ puts us in when she places before us 
one of those delicious dishes she makes from GODEY's 
receipts, and we often think it would be pleasant to 
be sick awhile if the nurse would follow GopEy's 
advice for the sick-room.— Long Island Farmer, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
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How TO RULE A HusBAaND.—Above all things, if a 
wife wishes to make home attractive to her mate, 
let her keep a sharp eye on the cook. Nothing makes 
a male creature more discontented with his house 
than bad dinners, ill-served. If there is anything that 
will make him swear (and there generally is, my dear 
young lady, although his temper seemed so angelic 
when he was a-wooing), it is a cold plate with hot 
meat, or a hot one with his cheese. Neglect of this 
sort is unpardonable. Again, it may not be possible 
to give him dainties, but it is easy to avoid monotony 
by a careful study of the cookery book; and it is 
quite astonishing how the monster man can be sub- 
jugated and assuaged by a judicious variation of his 
meals. The creature may be allegorically pictured 
lightly led by a fair lady with a wedding-ring through 
his palate. Indeed, there are a thousand ways to 
lead him, if women would show a little tact, with 
which they are so falsely credited. Opposition, con- 
tradiction, makes nim furious; he stamps, he roars, 
and becomes altogether dangerous. Whereas, treat 
him tenderly, O wife! and you shall wind him around 
your marriage-finger. I have seen wives miss their 
chance of gaining what they have set their eyes on a 
thousand times through sheer stupidity; they know 
that a certain line of conduct is sure to anger him, 
and yet they wilfully pursue it, when smooth and 
easy victory awaits them in another direction. 
Tact! Such women, I say, have not even instinct. 
Birds of paradise, for instance (not to be rude), 
would act in a more sagacious manner. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON’S IDEA OF MEANNESS.—‘ Are 





MORE TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS:— 


On a certain occasion an editor managed, by a cir- 
cumlocution of words peculiarly his own, to find a 
place for the couplet :— 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


The hero of the types was just emerging froma 
protracted and unusually severe period of imbibing, 
and, like the immortal Burns, “saw double.” The 
manuscript was placed in his hands, and when the 
article appeared, the quotation read thus:— 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends rough, 
Hew them how we will.” 


A Washington editor is mad because a compositor 
headed his editorial ‘The Champagne —.” 
when he wrote “ The Campaign Opened.” e@ says 
oe poate is always thinking about something to 

rink. 


The latest amusing typographical blunder we have 
seen was—‘ Like Colton’s wife, above suspicion.” 
What would Mrs. Czesar say to that? 


A critic, noticing a book, said the author was a 
“wide-minded man; but the printer turned the 
compliment to an insult by printing “‘ rude-minded.”’ 


A book notice astonished a sub-editor, since it 
began with “This indefensible animal.” It was a 
laudatory review of a post-office directory, and the 


| words should have been, “ This indispensable an- 


| from th 


they mean, Mrs. P.?’ “‘Mean! Yes, mean enough | 


to shake carpets in their yards without first sending 
notice to the neighbors to close their windows.” 
Poets, novelists, and dramatists, says an English 
writer, have rung innumerable changes on the lock 
of hair, on the amulet inclosing it, on the tenderness 
called up by the sight of an ensirined curl. 
days, unless a gentleman saves some from a barber, 


Nowa- | 


or permits a patch to grow for the purpose, he would | 


find it difficult to present a lady with anything to 
speak of as a hair relic. On the other hand, a femi- 
nine favor of the kind must be regarded, to say the 
least ef it, with suspicion. 


“Tr is stated that one of the leading Tomeen 
Oliticians of New York city, who buys diamonc 
uckles for his daughter's shoes, was, four years ago, 

a ‘conductor of & one-wheeled ear on an incipient 

railroad.’” 

We do not doubt the above, nor anything that is 
said of the extravagance of Tammany, because easy 
come easy go. 


A CHEAP Hint to suppress burglars :— 

“A burglar, who attempted to enter a house in 
Germantown, through a window, a few nights ago, 
startled a little girl who was sleeping in the room. 
Half awake, she exclaimed: ‘Don’t touch that can- 
dy,’ and the burglar fled. 


A YOUNG LADY wishes a situation as seamstress. 
She is intelligent and refined, and thoroughly under- 
stands handsewing in all its branches. Can offer 
good references. Address E. M. P., care of S. E. 
Clark, 10 Walnut Street, Hartford, Conn. 

WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGES.—Advertisements 
announcing the date on which the Philadelphia and 
New York Colleges commence their Winter Term 
will be found in our advertising pages. The advan- 
tages derived by women by an attendance on the 
course of instruction as given in these colleges has 
been of vast benefit to the community. 





nual.”’ 


ny the Southern war, a telegram was sent 
s country to England, where it appeared to 
this effect: ** Three dogs fighting with great courage 
in_ Tennessee; the sentence should have been, 
. Three days fighting with great carnage in Tennes- 
see.” 


HUMBUG :— 

“The Prince Imperial of France has joined the 
Chiselhurst troop of the West Kent (Queen’s Own) 
Volunteer Yeomanry Cavalry, commanded by the 
Earl of Darnley.” 


We believe the youngster is about twelve or thir. 
teen. The Earl of Darnley won’t be pleased with the 
new recruit. 


PUBLISHED FOR ForTY YEARS:— 

GopEy.—A late namber of this Excelsior Lady's 
Book proves that it has lost none of its excellencies 
and beauties, but that it gets better as it grows older 
To show how the ladies of this ay appreciate it, 
and sustain it, it is only necessary to state that it has 
been published regularly for forty years, and during 
all that time it has sustained its reputation as the 
leading Fashion Journal of America. The fact is, 
the ladies cannot do without its fashion ye to say 
nothing of the choice literature in each number.— 
News, Franklin, Georgia. 

“THE Tichborne trial in London is a pleasant one 
for the lawyers, if not for the parties to the suit. It 
is reported that the Solicitor-General, who is for the 
defendant, gets $5000 down, and $250 a day ‘re- 
fresher; Sergeant Ballantine and Mr. Giffard (for 
the claimant) a similar sum, and half a dozen other 
counsel in the case not much less.” 


Well, we should call $250 a day a refresher. A 
lawyer is not likely to forget that. 


SPANISH PROVERBS :— 


* Love, a horse, and money, carry a man through 
the world. Three things kill a man: a hot sun, sup- 

r, and trouble. To shave an ass is a waste of 
ather. If the gossip is not in her own house, she is 
in somebody else’s. Don’t speak ill of the year till it 
is over. The mother-in-law forgets that she was 
once a daughter-in-law. Men are as teful for 
— deeds as. the sea is when you fling into it a cup 
of water.” 


A LaDy, noticing a boy sprinkling salt on the pave. 
ment to take off the ice, remarked to a friend, point- 
ing to the salt, “ Now, that’s benevolence.”’ “No, it 
ain't,” said the boy, somewhat indignant: “it’s 
salt.” 
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“UP TO THE BLUE;” 
OR, THE QUILTIN’ IN OLD KAINTUCK. 


WELL, Jane, we went to the quiltin’— 
Polly, an’ Jed, an’ me; 

An’ I think *twas the nicest party 
That az one ever see. 

Thar was Tom an’ Sally Hardin, 
An’ Jack an’ Moll Deshay, 

An’ all the youngsters from Bacon Crick 
To the pike, eight mile away. 


An’ the old folks, too, wus plenty— 
Miss* Gyarner,t and Miss Dil), 

An’ that eendless old Miss Macklroy, 
Whose tongue is worse ner a mill; 

The Beechumst{ an’ thé Blechers,§ 
Shad Owen] an’ Pettengill, 

An’ that homely Liddy Hobach,{ 
Away from Mulder’s** Hill. 


An’ bein’ as I wus steddy, 
An’ old, an’ past my prime, 
I jest sot by an’ listened 
To the young gals all the time; 
An’ it made my old heart young agin 
To hear thar merry glee, 
As each one talked of her feller, 
An’ the fun she was goin’ to see. 


Well, at dinner, the great long table 
Wus full o’ the nicest things, 

With dishes of blue an’ yaller, 
And cups with peacock wings ; 

An’ old Miss MacElroy talked and talked 
The whole three tables through, 

While each breathin’ time she passed her cup 
With—" Susy, jest to the blue!” 


“ Jeems has his dinner to cook agin, 

He couldn't come to-day ; 

For he sed the clouds was threat*nin’, 
An’ he wanted to save his hay; 

An’ John, he’s gone to Granger's,tt 
An’ Jack, he’s harvestin, too, 

So they hain’t got time for quiltins— 
Here, Susy, jest to the blue! 


“Now I raally don’t know what to eat, 

You ‘ve got so much for dinner.” 

An’ so she talked till the last one left, 
As I'm a livin’ sinner. 

An’ she slandered all the neighbors 
The blessed country through ; 

An’ still would say as she passed her cup: 

** Now, Susy, jest to the biue!”’ 


But all this time her "Nervy 
Wus off with Sam Burdine,tf 
Out in the thick o’ the orchard, 
Whar the hot sun could not shine; 
For the little jade wus very sly, 
An’ sed (an’ it was true): 
“ Mother 'll not leave the table 
While the coffee comes to the blue.” 


An’ after supper they played at pawns, 
An’ Tom ketched Moll Deshay ; 

An’ Jack, he ketched Sal Hardin’, 
Though she tried to git away; 

An’ Sam hollered out to ’Nervy: 

“ Hickory warp an’ grape-vine fillin,” 

(Jest to spite her mother) “I°ll have you 
If you an’ your daddy ’s willin’.” 


Well, night wus come, an’ the quilt wus done, 
An’ the supper an’ plays was over; 

An’ the young folks took the quilt to ketch 
A sweetheart an’ alover; 

An’ who should they be but "Nervy and Sam, 
An’ so to me it’s clear 

That, whether her mother likes it or no, 
They ’ll marry before a year. 


For mothers may seold an’ fathers swar, 
To the latest eend o’ time, 
But love will find a saplin whar 
His cummin’ feet may climb; 
An’ lock or key, or scoldin’ tongue, 
Will never conquer him 
Before whose light the yaller gold 
An’ the stars above grow dim. 





* The uneducated always say ** Miss” for “ Mrs.” 
+ Many of the Kentucky family names are mis- 
called by the illiterate, as “‘Gyarner” for “‘ Gardner.” 
} Beauchamp. § Bledsee. || Chadoin. {| Hauthaugh. 
* Muldraugh’s Hill ft Crenshawe. jf Bodine. 








He comes to the lowest cabin 
An’ brings it sweet content ; 
He rules the loftiest household 
Beneath God's firmament ; 
He conquers all other passions 
That come to me or to you, 
An’ I fully believe he ‘ll foller us 
When eur souls go—* up to the blue!” 
PaTsyY PENNYBAKER. 


Persons sending MSS. will please read the follow- 


ing :— 


“COMMUNICATIONS TO NEWSPAPERS.—Recently in 


England an action was brought in the city of London 
County Court, by Mr. Walter, a solicitor, to recover 
damages from the Hcho newspaper for having de- 
tained the manuscript of a letter on “ Legal Refor- 
mation,” which he had sent to that journal for 
| insertion, but which was not accepted, and had not 
been returned. On the trial, the editor of the Echo 
stated that, in accordance with his rule in regard to 
rejected communications, he had destroyed the 
manuscript immediately after he had glanced over 
it. The judge said that if the manuser pt had been 
in existence at the time the plaintiff applied for it, he 
would have been entitled to recover, but as the com- 
munication had been destroyed, he had no remedy. 
The plaintiff then contended that he had a property 
in the rags of the paper containing his essay, and 
also a right in an action of trover to recover the value 
of the materiai. The judge, in reply, said the 
amount would be very small, as it would take a very 
large ey” to be worth a farthing as waste 
paper. The judge also said that the fact of a writer 
sending an article to an editor implied that he was 
to have sole control over it, as it could not be ex- 


| pected that an editor could pigeon-hole and docket 
| every manuscript for the purpose of returning it if 


it should be asked for. If that was to be done, a 


| dozen editors, the judge said, would not be sufficient 





for a fs newspaper. Under this ruling, the case 
was dismis: 


sed, and costs allowed to the defendants.”’ 
If stamps are sent with the MS., we will return it. 


WHAT a glorious thing it is to have a Queen and 


Royal family! They are so useful—in spending 
money. Here is a nice little item:— 


“On a requisition from the Home Government, a 


statement of expenditure incurred on account of the 
late visit to India of the Duke of Edinburgh, has 
been submitted to the Secretary of State by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The sum of $79,070 has been in- 
curred in India only on account of the said visit. 
This, of course, is exclusive of the reception charges 
at Calcutta, which were defrayed from Eari Mayo’s 
private purse.” 


We wonder what it cost the Earl of Mayo? We 


know how much the Duke of Edinburgh paid: Not 
one penny. 


Five dollars for a breach of marriage promise. 


Cheap! :— 


“*A disconsolate Oshkosher, who commenced pro- 


ceedings against a young lady for breach of Eee, 
has been finally induced to compromise for $5.” 


A WorpD To Grris.—The woman who is indifferent 


to her looks is no true woman. God meant woman 
to be attractive, to look well, to please, and it is one 
of her duties to carry out this intention of her Maker. 
But that dress is to do it all, and to suffice, is more 
than we can be brought to believe. Just because we 
do love to see girls look well, as well as live to some 
purpose, we would urge upon them such a course of 
reading and study as will confer such charms as no 
modiste can supply. A well-known author once 
wrote a very pretty essay on the power of education 
to beautify. That it absolutely chiselled the fea- 
tures; that he had seen many a clumsy nose and 
thick pair of lips so modified by thought awakened, 
and active sentiment as to be unrecognizable. And 
he put it on that ground that we so often see people, 
homely and unattractive in youth, bloom in middle 
life into a softened Indian summer of good looks 
and mellow tones. 
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BRITISH SNOBOCRACY. MORE BLUE BLOOD.—The 
aristocracy and the purchase system. The London 
correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, writing of 
the debates in Parliament upon the proposed aboli- 
tion of the purchase system of the British army, 
says:— 

“Two noblemen prominent in these debates were 
Lord Elecho and Viscount Bury, of whom it will be 
difficult to pronounce which was the more disagree- 
able. Both are tall and satety One and both stalk 
over the floor with the fashionable military stride 
and swagger. The one theory of these heroes is, that 
the British army should be officered by the aristocracy 
alone, and that the admission of any other cease, by 
selection or competition, would be fatal to it. No- 
where will you find so exclusive a set as the average 
military class. Even the university dons, whe are 
shivering at this moment from the prospect of the 
entry of a few dozen dissenters into their precincts, 
are absolute levelers compared with the ordinary oc- 
cupants of the officers’ mess-room. The contempt 
which Lord Elcho and Lord Bury feel for the middle 
classes, they very openly express. I think I never 
heard anything so instinct with class-haughtiness as 
the language of Lord Bury on Thursday evening. 
He said something to this effect, a eur! on his lip, 
and a look of pitying disgust on his features: ‘The 
classes which you want to admit to commands in the 
army are very clever at sanding the sugar which they 
sell and adulterating the tea. They act according to 
their nature, but they are not fit society for gentle- 
men.” The language was almost revolting in its 
simplicity, yet the Tories cheered it with heartiness. 
Here is the curse and canker of the British military 
system, and it is this which the government Dill 
seeks to cut out. Lord Bury went on to say that if 
men from other classes did get into commands by 
way of competition or merit, the post would be made 
too hot for them by the officers when they joined. 
He stated that in the Austrian army the newcomers 
of this order were challenged by the rest, and were 
killed or compelled to retire, and he added that in 
the English army the means used would be, if not 
the same, at least as efficacious. 

“Abolition of purchase! The poneest horrifies 
the military and the families of which they are mem- 
bers. If their stake in it was not solarge, they would 
be almost ready to leave their country, like the Alsa- 
tians—enly it is not quite clear what soil they would 
find that was free From the touch of democracy. 
One's ear is quite tired of the Lom ee that are 
raised. When the House meets on these afliny nights, 
the galleries are full, as well as the benches below, 
for peers by the score have younger sons in the army, 
and all are disturbed by the new proposals.” 


“Not fit to associate with gentlemen!’ Howlong, 
oh! how long, is this thing to continue? 


GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book is a jewel fit to adorn the 
boudoir of any lady. We consider it indispensable 
in every well-regulated household. We have read it 
for fifteen years, and are glad to = that through 
that long period it is one of the very few magazines 
that never once lost favor with the public, but, on 
the other hand, continually extended its influence, 
and grew in the estimation of a critical people.—Sen- 
tinel, Edina, Mo. 

DEFINITIONS FOR LOVERS.—Buss, a kiss; rebus, 
kiss again: pluribus, to kiss ree of sex: silly- 
bus, to kiss the hand instead of the lip; blunderbuss, 
to kiss the wrong person; omnibus, to kiss all pro- 
miscuously ; erebus, to kiss in the dark. 


THE following names are appropriate :— 

For an auctioneer’s wife—Bid-dy. 

For a soldier’s wife—Sally. 

For a sport’s wife—Bet-iy. 

For a fisherman’s wife—Net-ty. 

For a shoemaker’s wife—Peggy. 

For a teamster’s wife—Carrie. 

For a lawyer’s wife—Sue. 

For a printer’s wife—Em. 

For a druggist’s wife— Ann-Eliza. 

AmonG those who went to see the Cardiff giant in 
New Haven was a middle-aged man who had lost his 
brother by a mysterious disappearance, and was 
heard to murmur, as he stepped quickly away, “It 
ain’t him!” 





A NOBLE SALAD-MIXER.—When many of the French 
nobility were refugees in England during the first 
years of the revolution of 93, which has not yet come 
toan end, they found various waysofliving. The most 
singular man (as well as the most singular way of life 
on the part of the refugee) was the noble Chevalier 
D’ Aubigne. In the deepest of his distress he was asked 
by an English friend to dine ata tavern. At that time 
the English used to eat lettuce just as they now do 
watercress, with a little salt, and nothing else. D’Au- 
bigne took the lettuce that was placed on the table 
and proceeded to make a salad after the fashion o 
his country. The other guests in the room curiously 
watched the work and the artist. They snuffed up 
the refreshing air of a Mayonnaise, and when the 
chevalier and his friend had consumed the delicious 
mixture with an air of intense satisfaction, a guest 
from another table approached the former, and said: 
“Sir, it is well known that salad is made properly 
only by your great nation. Would it be too much to 
ask of your courtesy to mix one for me and the three 
other gentlemen at yonder table?” The chevalier 
accordingly assented. He went over, mixed the 
salad to their taste, made himself the while as agree- 
able as the salad, and just intimated, by the way, 
that he was a noble refugee without means of buying 
for himself what he mixed so well for others. The 
chief of the guests whom he had thus served pressed 
his hand at parting, and left a guineainit. A golden 
idea was dropped at the same moment into the 
chevalier’s brain; he gave his address to the donor 
of the guinea. The meaning thereof was thoroughly 
understood. A few days later D’ Aubigne received a 
letter inviting him to repair to a ducal mansion for 
the purpose of preparing a salad for a large dinner 
Jarty, as it was understood it was his profession to 
0. D’Aubigne presented himself with alacrity, and 
when the task was completed he asked five pounds 
for the achievement. That completed the conviction 
of the party that he was an invaluable artist in salads. 
He could scarcely answer the calls made upon him. 
In a brief space of time he was to be seen in a little 
carriage, with an attendant, in whose care was a 
mahogany case containing separate ingredients for 
the concocting of various sorts of salads according to 
different tastes and requirements. Subsequently he 
sold similar cases as fast as he could supply them, 
with instructions, for the benefit of patrons at a dis- 
tance. Fortune, in short, rolled in upon him. He 
was a saving and a prudent man. The chevalier put 
away eighty thousand francs by salad making! 
Sixty thousand of that sum he invested in the funds 
when he returned to his native country. With the 
other twenty thousand he bought a castle and an 
estate—that is to say, of course, a country cottage 
and a garden—and lived at least as happily as if he 
had made it all by bloodshed and pillage in war. 


A QUAKER lady recently explained to her new giri 
that washing-day came every Second-day. The girl 
left in high dudgeon. She didn’t go to be washing 
every other day. 


A RicH farmer refused to subscribe for an iron 
fence for a cemetery in Vermont on the plea that it 
needed no fence, as those inside cannot get out, and 
those who are out do not want to get in. 


THE Evening Bulletin, writing about concerts 
given in this city, says:— 


“The most remarkable were those given by Nils- 
son, who came here with a fair voice and an extrava- 
gant reputation, and on the strength of the latter, 
managed to induce multitudes of persons to pay four 
dollars a piece for tickets of admission,to her enter- 
tainments. It was the dearest amusement ever of- 
fered to our public, and as consciousness of this fact 
has at last dawned upon the popular mind, Mr. Stra- 
kosch has determined not_to try the concert experi- 
ment again, but to bring Nilsson out in opera next 
winter. The fair singer did not fly to other shores 
as she threatened. People who live on other shores 
do not pay such prices without obtaining the worth 
of their money, and M’lle. Nilsson has had such 
experience that she is familiar with the fact. 


SOMETHING for the novelists and playwrights. 
Your hero kills your heroine by a poisoned postage- 
stamp, which he sends her in a note requesting an 
answer, and gets the evidence of guilt into his hands 
again by return mail. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


FANCY WORK WITH ACORNS. 


As the season is now approaching when acorns 
will be in a condition to use for the purpose of orna- 
mentation, and as many of our young friends are in 
the habit of gathering them, we pro that the 
devote a little time in making for themselves an 
their homes these simple works of art. They may be 
made the medium of holding ferns in a variety of 
pretty ways, either in a room, or, still better, in a 
greeshoess, or small window garden, opening, —— 

aps, out of a back parlor or drawing-room. The 
acorns are soft when new, and a hole may be readily 
made by slipping through them a large twine packing 
needle. Thread them on wire, a large round cut white 





glass bead between everyone. Oblong beads should 
not be used, because they have a clumsy, unfinished | 
look for such a purpose. The holes in the beads 

must be large enough to pass over rather strong | 


Fig. 1 





Fig. 





a ring round the widest part of the urn at c, joining 
it with thread or wire to every part where it crosses. 
Then put on the upper Vandykes, and lastly the 
lower ones, pring ¢ em as before. The urn handles 
are rings of acorns, and may be attached last, or 
made in one with the large ring at c by twisting the 
wire. There should only be two of them. Wire is 
much better than thread to join the parts of the urn. 
The number of acorns should be equal in relative 
pares, and in the rings between the side pieces the 

ooks must be well closed. Fill the basket with 
moss, and place the fern roots in the moss, The 
glass beads glisten out of the moss and the brown 
acorns like so many waht owed 

Fig. 2 is an acorn hanging basket. It is made pre- 
cisely in the same manner, and may be suspended by 
a worsted cord, a metal chain, or acorns strung on 
wire with a hook at the end. Such baskets should 
be filled with moss and ferns, begonias (red-leafed), 
_ plants, and red-leafed American nettles mixed in 
them. 

Horse-chestnuts will make similar baskets, not 


Fig. 2. 
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wire. The wire is bought by the piece in a coil. | 
Fig. 1 is an urn of acorns. Make first the ring for 
top and a ring for the bottom. Crook the top of the 
wire, and hook it to the ring for the top between the 
acorns, pinching it close, and not showing the — 
Thread it with acorns till it is long enough to form 
the outline of the vase which shows at a in Fig. 1, to 
cross at the narrow part, to form the swell of the 
base, B, and hook to the lower ring. The wire is 
then broken off. The other side is made in the same 
way, and the two crossed each by another piece 
diagonally. If the urn is large, there may be two o 
these on each side, making six equal sides to the 
urn, instead of four. Where they cross at the nar- 
row part of the base, bind them well together with 
fine wool, such as is used for mounting flowers, or 
with strong packthread. Do not let this binding 
thread or wire show. Bend the six pieces into a 
good shape. Join the wire to one of them, and carry 
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forgetting the alternate bead, which gives much 
lightness and finish to the look of the basket. An 
amber-colored bead in place of a white one accords 
well with the chestnuts. A small white bean, with 
a scarlet mark on it, strings into pretty baskets. It 
must be threaded the narrow way, Without beads, 
except, wherever there is a join, two beads together 
on the first wire, and a bead each side where the 
second wire crosse8, and these should be large black 
ones. 

Boxes for nhouses and staircase windows can 
be made with a mixture of acorns and white sand 
{Fig. 3). Cut all the acorns in half lengthwise. 

over the box with glue. Make an edge each way of 
acorns, and then cover the box all over with rows of 
acorns moderately close together. Sift the sand all 
over the box thickly between the acorns. The acorns 
— with cone seeds, and red clierries cut in 

alf. 
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Lace.—The first mention that we find of the word 
“lace”? was at the coronation of Richard III., when 
Queen Anne is said to have worn a garment trimmed 
with “mantle lace of white silk and Venys gold,” 
and the French word dentelle is of later date than 
might be imagined. It first occurred in the ward- 
robe accounts of Marguerite de France, who, in 1845, 

aid the sum of six livres “pour soizante aulnes, 
aire dentellede Florance, pour mettre A dez colletz.”’ 
The scale of charges for this precious commodity 
was vague, for we soon after find that “‘quartre 
livres” were paid “pour une aulne de dentelle pour 
faire deux cornetres pour servir a ja dicte dame,” 
she being Henry the Fourth’s first Queen. 

Before this we hear of passament deitelle. Fashion 
required that the ordinary passament should be made 
with a toothed edge, and no doubt, after a while, the 
finer sorts so named subsided into dentelie. Anterior 
to this even our ancestors were not without a means 
of decorating their draperies. From the earliest 
ages they were wont to bedeck themselves with em- 
broideries, and passament dentelle and lace find a 
common origin in the ancient “ eutwork.” 

There is a peculiar kind of trimming which is very 
ancient: the ends of the linen were unravelled, and 
the threads were then planted with pons ore- 
cision. The sheet which, upon the disinterment of 
St. Cuthbert, in the twelfth century, was found to 
have covered his body, was trimmed after this 
fashion: “It had round it a deep fringe of linen 
thread, above which was woven a border of project- 
ing workmanship, fabricated of the thread itself, 
bearing the figures of beasts and birds.’’ This sheet 
was for a long time preserved in the Cathedral of 
Durham. It was an early specimen of cutwork, the 
making of which, though it eventually became gen- 
eral, was, until the dissolution of monasteries, looked 
upon as a church secret. 

This cutwork was made jn different ways. Some- 
times a network of threads was esemneed upon a 
small frame, and they were crossed and interlaced 
into many complicated patterns; beneath this net- 
work was gummed a piece of cloth called “ quintain,” 
from a town in Brittainy where it was made; the 
network was then sewn tothe “ quintain,” by edging 
round those parts that were to remain thick, the 
last operation being to cut away the superfluous 
cloth, and hence the name. Then, again, the pattern 
was often made without any linen. Threads radiat- 
ing at equal distances to one centre served as a 
framework to others, which were united to them in 
separate triangles, rosettes worked over with heavy 
buttonhole stitch, and this made in some parts a 
heavy compact embroidery, while the rest was an 
open work of threads. Greek lace is of this style of 
manufacture, so also is some of the Venice lace that 
is remarkable for fineness and beauty. 

The lacis of the sixteenth century is quite distinct 
from this early style of “ cutwork,”* though made in 
a somewhat similar manner. Upon a network of 
square meshes the pattern was sometimes worked 
by being cut out in linen appliqué, but more usually 
it was formed by darning in counted stitches of the 
mesh. This plain network ground was called “ ré- 
seau,” “rezel,” “rezenit,” and was much used for 
bed furniture. When this réseau was ornamented 
witha darned pattern or appliqué, it becomes “ lacis,”’ 
and was devoted chiefly to the adornment of altar- 
cloths and other sacred draperies. 

When destined for this pane. the lacis was oc- 
easionally alternated with plain linen, and the 
patterns consisted of every conceivable device. 
FPleu-de-lis, sacre ceursé, family coronets and arms 
death-heads, crossbones and “tears” formed at al 
times the pattern design, according to whether the 
lacis was eventually to adorn an “altar-cloth,” a 
“bed curtain” or a “ pall.” 

There was as lately as the year 1850a fine specimen 
of cutwork on the pall that covered the coffins of the 
fisherpeople of Dieppe. It is said to have been 
worked by some lady who was saved from ship- 
wreck, and who gave it to them as a memorial of her 
gratitude. Thisart, as distinct from the manufacture 
of lace, still exists in the north and south of Europe, 
and the embroidery that is even now seen on the 
smock-frocks of the laborers of Kent and Sussex is 
but £ remnant of the custom and of the style of 
work. 


AMONG the “wants” in one of the papers is this: 
“Partial board for a single gentieman; house kept 
by a widow and daughter ; busses and cars conve- 
ment.” 
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BULBOUS-ROOTED PLANTS. 


OF all bulbous-rooted plants, the Hyacinth is the 
most popular, and deservedly so, when we take into 
consideration, not only its great variety of colors, 
the delicate perfume of its blossom, and its adapta- 
bility for in-door as well 
as out-door decoration. 
The single varieties are 
particularly adapted for 

‘forcing,” being much 
earlier than the double 
ones, their profusion of 
bells and brilliant colors 
placing them far ahead 
of the double varieties 
for this purpose; and 
where the attempt is 
made of growing the 
bulbs in water, none 
other than single varie- 
’ ties should be used for 
the purpose. In pots 
both single and double 
varieties can be grown 
to their greatest perfec- 
tion by planting early— 
say during the months of 
September and October. 
They should be left out 
of doors until there is 
danger of freezing, when 
a portion can be brought 
into the house for early 
flowering, and the re- 
mainder covered with 
three or four inches of 
tan, coal ashes, or earth, 
which ever may be the 
most convenient, and a 
rtion brought into the house from time to time, for 
owering at different periods of the winter. A hot, 
dry air, or too much sun, are both in} rious, forcing 
the bulb into premature flower. he bulb being 
naturally hardy, is very sensitive, and will not bear 
much heat. For out-door planting the bulb can be 
planted any time from October to December, although 
we recommend ages as early as possible. The 
best soil is a light, sandy loam, enriched with well- 
decomposed manure (cow manure is preferable). 
Nothing can be more attractive than a bed of Hya- 
cinths in full bloom, planted in distinct colors (red, 
white, and blue), on the lawn or grass plat, not only 
delighting the eye with their beauty, but shedding a 
delicious fragrance long before the rose and other 
favorite denizens of the garden have made their ap- 
pearance. 

The autumn months are the proper time for plant- 
ing nearly all the plants of the buibous-rooted sec- 
tion suitable for the garden, viz., Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Iris, Jonquils, Lily of the Vallev, Crown 
Imperial, Narcissus, Snowdrops, Peonias, Lilies, 
including the beautiful Liium Auratum, or Golden 
Lily of Japan. All the protection they require during 
the winter is a few inches of tan, leaves, or other 
substances. Now is the time to make your selec- 
tion. Do not wait until you see your peidebor’s gar- 
den all aglow next spring with these fioral beauties, 
and then foolishly order out of season, and be disap- 
pointed, but send at onee fur Dreer’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, and Seeds, for the 
autumn of 1871, which may be had by sending a 
postage stamp to his address. 


HENRY A. DREER, Scedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


MORE ABOUT WEDDING PRESENTS :=- 


“A young couple, neither of whom play, received 
three pianos among their wedding presents. They 
talk of setting up a conservatory of music.” 


“A prominent and wealthy Western gentleman. 
in order to appear to o———- at the wedding of 
his niece, last week, presented her with a check for 
$1000 with great ostentation. At the close of the 
ceremony, however, after the guests had departed, 
he = check back and deposited it to his own 
account.” 





We suggested in a late number that something of 
this kind might be done, and some Western gentle- 
man has taken our advice. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn ezpressiy for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Jormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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man, Esq., and is to be built in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
where a number of our designs have been erected. | 
This is drawn in simple elevation, a plain geometri- 

cal drawing, supposing a person had a thousand 
eyes and looking direct upon each separate part. 


THe above design has been drawn for J. Wake- | 








Persons can obtain no real information by this how 
the building will look when viewed perspectively. 
This is the process by which almost all architects 
get up their designs, and when they are finished, 
often prove great failures. 

To design right, we design in perapective, where 
the projections, slopes of roofs, height and size of 
ou cn are changed to the person viewing the 

ng. 





The geometrical drawings are, with us, merely 
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modes, whereby the workman can have a guide and 
scale to get out his work from. Asa rule this truth 
must be acknowledged: that if a line or geometrical 
drawing is beautiful, the structure, when built, will 
be ugly, and out of proportion, and without feeling, 
as they are not what they appear to be. 








SECOND STORY. 


First res vestibule; B hall, 10 feet wide; C 
parlor, 16 by 30 feet ; D library, 15 by 18 feet ; E dining- 
room, 16 by 21 feet ; F back stair hall ; G china closet ; 
H now gg I kitchen, 14 by 16 feet; J scullery, 11 by 
16 feet; K carriage porch ; L front porch. 

Second Story.—M chambers; N dressing-room ; O 
hall; P bath-room. 

THAT woman was a philosopher who, when she 
lost her husband, said she had one great consolation 
—she knew where he was of nights. 
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THREB CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS :— 

No. 1. “‘Bep-Trwe.”” A mother with her sees 
babe in her arms, carrying it em toits nightly 
resting-place. An older child, itsel ost a baby, 
is clambering up the stairs before her. This is the 

icture; and the artist has given it a tender interest 

hat appeals to every mother’s heart, and to the heart 
of every lover of children. In “THE ANGEL OF 
PEACE,” the babe is borne to its heavenly rest; in 
this to its nightly slumber. 

Apart from the subject of this beautiful engraving, 
it has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great 
favorite among picture buyers. 

No. 2 “Tus ANGEL OF Peacs.” This picture 
represents an angel bearing a nay child, passing 
over a slee ing city. The soft light of a crescent 
moon and the firmament of stars rest upon the cit 
and its _—— inhabitants like a benediction. It 
is one of the tenderest and most beautiful creations 
of art, igo toy J to take its place on the walls of any 
parlor in the land. 

No. 3. “THe WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” As a 
work of art, this exquisite picture is beyond criti- 
cism. It represents two children bearing a wreath 
of immortelles to place it upon the grave of their 
mother. The prise is full of sweet and tender in- 
terest, and will win its way to every heart. The 
original is one of the most charming pictures of the 
season. 


We have arrangements with the publishers of 
these charming pictures that enable us to send them 
by mail toour subscribers at $1 each; or twoof them 
for $1.75; or the three for $2.25. Pictures like these 
cannot be bought of any print seller for less than $5 
each. 

We recommend all of our readers who desire fine 
pictures to secure copies of these. Address L. A. 
GODEY, Philadelphia. 


“ AMONG the princesses of Europe, the Empress of 
Russia and the Princess Frederick Charles are the 
best painters; the Princess of Wales the best per- 
former on the piano; the Queen of Holiand the best 
poet and author; the Empress of Germany the best 
conversationalist : the Empress of Austria the best- 
looking lady; and the Queen of Denmark the best 
housewife.” 


And we may add, the most dissolute is the late 
Queen of Spain ; the most used up Napoleon IIL. ; and 
the ugliest Victor Immanuel, King of Italy. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEY. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows ;:— 


“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding $20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted by 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of $20 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
$30 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
$40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ADDRESS “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Futedsighie.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
ress. 
oe attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office otemmp : and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


postage. 
Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 





county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

R. S&S. W.—Sent articles by express June 19th. 

Cc. E. W.—Sent articles by express 19th. 

I. P. F.—Sent flannel 22d. 

a Cc. L. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 
th. 

Rk. 8. N.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

T. W.—Sent pattern 25th. 

A. C.—Sent India rubber gloves 27th. 
an T. L. J.—Sent infant’s patterns by express 


rs. 
J. C. W.—Sent lead comb 28th. 

S. M. B.—Sent pattern July 15th. 

Mrs. C. J. McC.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. J. L. B.—Sent pattern Lith. 

Mrs. M. R. W.—Sent pattern 1éth. 

Mrs, N 

J. H. N-—Sent kid gloves 15th. 

Mrs. D. P.—Sent hair chain by express 15th. 

W. P. 8.—Sent silk dress by express | th. 

Mrs. H. W. K.—Sent skirts by express 15th. 

Mrs. T. B.—Sent hair work lth. 

S. F.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mrs. W.--Thanks for receipts. 

Union Springs, Ala.—You sent no oop We an- 
swer here. e can send the comb, price $1.50. 

Maria.—Please every one as far as possible with 
sincerity. When you go into company, let it be with 
a full determination to shed a halo of gladness 
around you; when you receive your friends, let it be 
the same. : 

Victoria.—Avoid speaking of your acquaintance 
with great persons, and concerning the price which 
you give for everything you purchase. You will find 
hat those who do so subject themselves to great 
derision. 

W. H. F.—A correspondent generally waits for a 
reply to a letter before answering again. 

M. S.—Such persons should only be invited to a 
dinner party as may prove mutually agreeable to 
each other. 

C. E.—Sudden alarm or distress will blanch the 
hair. The hair of Ludwig, of Bavaria, who died in 


:. N. B.—Sent pattern 15th. 


| 1294, on his learning the innocence of his wife, whom 


he had caused to ut to death on a suspicion of 


} a became suddenly as white as snow. 
al 


Soft Hands.—Old kid gloves may be worn in many 
domestic pursuits, with great advantage. One of the 
secrets of keeping the hands in good condition is to 
dry them thoroughly after wetting them. 

J. L-—Cloves are the undeveloped flower-beds of a 
tree originally a native of the Molucca Islands, but 
= $s now cultivated in various parts of the 

ropics. 
- Coral.—The Greeks named coral the “ daughter of 
the sea.” 

N. N.—l. We cannot make the change, for where 
one plays the guitar, twenty use the piano. 2. Per- 
haps cutting it short and keeping it short for a year 
might remedy the evil. 3. Don’t know anything 
about canary birds. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the pro 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esa. 

No order will be attended to unless the money its 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
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nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

Vhen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the $ are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows ating of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of gray silk poplin, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with fringe 
of the same color, and crimson velvet ruches put on 
in points. Upper skirt and waist cut in one trimmed 
to correspond, cut open at the throat, and open 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2—Dinner dress of green silk, made with a 
long overskirt, trimmed with one ruffle, headed and 
trimmed with black velvet. The front breadth of 
dress is trimmed with rows of velvet, put on in 
points. Plain corsage, open heart shape, with a 
cape formed of a ruffle and rows of velvet; open 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress for married lady, of violet- 
colored silk. It is made with one skirt, trimmed 
around the bottom with purple silk, and each gore 
opened and a puff of silk let in; trimmed top and 
bottom, with a cord and buttons: Puffs also extend 
down the sides ; basque waist, cut open at the throat, 
trimmed to correspond ; open sleeves. 

Fig. 4—Evening dress of white silk, trimmed with 
a flounce of point applique lace; overskirt and waist 
cut in one, made of pink silk, trimmed with lace to 
match the flounce, and headed by pink velvet. The 
waist is cut low, square, with plaited illusion inside ; 
bows of velvet up the front of skirt and waist; open 
sleeves, trimmed with lace. Lace and flowers in 
hair. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of blue serge, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with a plaiting of the 
same, headed by a bias fold of velvet; upper skirt 
trimmed with fringe and velvet, with tabs falling 
down at each side, trimmed to correspond. Plain 
corsage, with tabs in the back, coming down over 
the shoulder, giving the appearance of a sacque; 
long open sleeves. Blue silk bonnet, trimmed with 
velvet and white flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of six years old, made 
of silvér gray silk, with a plaiting of the same around 
the bottom of skirt. Overdress and low square waist 
of violet-colored silk. White felt hat, trimmed with 
white feather and violet.colored velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for child of three years old, of white 
piqué ; cloak of cashmere, with cape lined with blue 
silk, the cape and cloak being trimmed with velvet 
and fringe. White satin cap, trimmed with blue 
velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. L—Underskirt of purple and white striped 
silk; overskirt and basque of plain purple silk, 
trimmed with fringe and velvet. Bonnet of purple 
silk, trimmed with the same, and flowers at one side. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of gray silk poplin, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with bands and fringe. 
Postillion basque, trimmed to correspond. Gray 
felt hat, trimmed with gray gauze and feather. 

Fig. 3—Black silk walking dress, made with two 
skirts ; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle deeper in 
front than at the sides and back, headed by a quilling 
of ribbon and lace. Overskirt trimmed to corre- 
spond, open at the sides, with bows on the under- 


skirt to come between the opening. Jacket bodice; , 





coat sleeves. Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and corn flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of six years old, made of 
gray silk poplin, trimmed with ruffies of blue and 
gray silk. Basque waist, cut square at the throat. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet and gray 
feather. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk costume, made with two skirts ; 
the lower one trimmed with a ruffle scalloped out and 
bound, and buttons placed inside the scallops; the 
upper skirt trimmed to correspond. Sack trimmed 
with corded silk and fringe. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with scarlet velvet and feather. 

Fig. &—Suit of Havana brown silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle, 
headed by a velvet band, and tabs trimmed with 
velvet at the sides. The upper skirt and sacque, 
which has long hanging sleeves, is trimmed with 
velvet and fringe. Bonnet of silk, to match dress, 
trimmed with lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 7.—The Revers collar. The Revers collar is 
intended to be worn over an open dress. The foun- 
dation is satin, and it is trimmed with lace and 
bands of fine guipure. 

Fig. 8—Embroidery trimming, done in different 
colored silks, and used for edging jackets of black 
cloth and cashmere. 

Fig. 9.—New open sleeve. A coat sleeve can very 
easily be altered to this style by opening on the back, 
and putting plaited ruffie in, finished by a ruche. 

Fig. 10.—Bow of pink silk, with ends made of 
Valenciennes insertion and silk, edged by a lace at 
the ends. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15.—We present to our read- 
ers five small designs for making sacques and jack- 
ets. These show what the style and shapes are, and 
enable our readers having a greater variety, owing 
to less space being taken up. Théy are made of silk 
and cashmere, and are trimmed with fringe and 
lace. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Casaque to be worn in the house or street, 
made of black silk, trimmed with lace and fancy 
gimp. It can be worn over a colored silk if desired. 

Figs. 2and 3—Front and back view of the Altovila 
mantle, made of blue and white striped cloth. This 
is used for a wrap for driving on cool days. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
black silk casaque, trimmed with fringe and gimp. 
This can be worn in the early fall, and for that sea- 
son may be made of Cashmere if desired. 

Fig. 6.—Kilt suit for little boy, of white piqué, 
trimmed with fancy white braid. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for a little girl of three years, of 
light blue silk, made with basques; the skirt and 
waist being trimmed with narrow fringe, ruches, 
and braid. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Lace fichu. The detail, Fig. 9, 
gives the manner, full working size, for making the 
lace for the fichu. It consists of a net foundation, 
with muslin appliqué sewn on with chain-stitches of 
gold-colored filoselle; after the muslin is cut away, 
the sprigs alone remain. This trimming is plaited 
round a straight band of net, decorated in a similar 
manner, and the whoie is edged with Valenciennes 
lace. 

Fig. 10.—Shirt waist, made of white Cashmere, 
trimmed with blue silk and braid. 

Fig. 11.—Headdress for evening wear. A steel 
band is first covered with black velvet, and upon 
this lace butterflies are mounted. This describes a 
half-eircle round the head. A bow of loops and a 
rose in the centre decorate the centre of the fore- 
head, and another bow with ends the right-side of 
the head. 
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Figs. 12, 13, and 14.—Ornaments for hats. 

Fig. 12.—A bunch of heron’s feathers, four inches 
long, set round with four black satin leaves, made 
of double satin, with a thin wire in the middle. 

Fig. 13.—This is a little bunch of white heron’s 
feathers, with small curled ostrich feathers set all 
round them. 

Fig. 14.—This ornament is made of cut black jet 
yeads and bugles. The bugles are strung on wire. 
Begin with the centre by threading a black bugle on 
wire, doubling the wire and threading on it a large 
jet bead and several black bugles. The ends of the 
wires fasten to a piece of stiff net, and cover them 
with a jet button. Now take a double wire for the 
outer circle, and string on it alternately one cut and 
one long bead, fastening the ends of the wire under- 
neath the jet button. On to this outer circle work 
the network of beads and bugles as follows: * string 
on three small bugles, one round bead, one bugle, 
pass the wire through a large bead of the outer 
circle, one bugle, pass the wire through the round 
bead of the inner circle. Repeat from *, observing 
to pass the wire through the bugle at the top of the 
large centre beads. Put a row of beads round the 
jet button. 

Fig. 15.—Apron for child of two years, made of 
white cambric or fine linen. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Stand-up linen collar and sleeve, 
ornamented with lace. 

Fig. 18.—Cap for morning wear, made of alternate 
rows of blue satin ribbon and white quilled illusion, 
finished in the back with bow and ends of ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Dress for little girl of three years, made 
of white piqgué, and trimmed up the front with white 
braid. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 220.) 


bound with scarlet velvet, and loops of scarlet velvet 
across. A scarlet feather across the top; a black 
lace end falls down in the back. 

Fig. 2.—Gray straw hat, bound with blue velvet, 
and trimmed with blue velvet flowers and long blue 
feathers. Blue ribbon ends in back, edged with 
black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of lilac silk, with brim turned up 


in front; a bunch of shaded purple flowers and rib- | 


bon trims the outside. 
Fig. 4.—Brown straw gypsy bonnet, trimmed with 
brown ribbon, black lace, and scarlet flowers. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Bot little new is seen in the way of fashions this 
month, it being too early for the fall styles to be de- 
cided upon, and our eléyantes having returned from 
watering-places with nothing to wear, the ever- 
popular black silk costume is extensively patronized. 
Black grenadine suits are a!so worn, but few of these 
are made up new this month. They are generally 
left from the summer wardrobe; but if the dresses 
then made are too crushed to look well, new ones 
are substituted, as they can easily be worn this 
month and the early part of next. 

Black silk dresses are trimmed with velvet, fringe, 
ruches, and ruffles of the same; the underskirt can 
be of silk, and the overskirt of Cashmere, trimmed 
with guipure lace. Some French costumes imported 
display very short overskirts, simply draped; and an 
elegant imported suit of black silk dispenses with 


the upper skirt altogether. This is probably a hint | 


of the future, but ladies still prefer the long over- 
skirt elaborately draped. 





The Louis XIV. vest, very broad and square below 
the waist, is seen in many handsome costumes. It 
is made of velvet; a contrasting color, or, if the suit 
is colored, the shade of the darkest color, used in 
trimming the suit. 

Black Cashmere round capes are destined to re- 
place the Cashmere sacques that have become too 
generally worn to be in favor with ladies of exclu- 
sive tastes. The handsomest model was imported. 
It is a double cape of black Cashmere; the lower 
eape falls a finger length below the waist; the upper 
is several inches shorter, and has a Watteau fold be- 
hind. Passementerie and fringe or lace edge each 
eape and the collar. A cord with tassels ties it. 
The mantle can hang open or fasten below the throat. 
Gracefully worn of a cool day over a black silk suit, 
this forms a most distinguished-looking garment. 
When paletots are worn as extra wraps, those of pale 
gray Cashmere or drap d’été, richly braided and 
| fringed, are preferred to black Cashmere ones; but 
| by those persons who prefer all black, and a jacket, 
the black ones are still worn, trimmed to correspond 
with the overskirt. With these costumes a black 
straw or lace bonnet or hat, with a feather of color 
or a flower, tie of samme color, and black kid gloves, 
| completes the costume. 





For those persons who desire a plainer or less ex- 
pensive costume than a silk, the Buffalo brand of 
alpaca can be recommended to favor. They can be 
trimmed with kilt plaitings of the same, and at a 
| short distance, if prettily made, can not be told from 


asilk. It wears well, and is a dress which is seen in 
almost every wardrobe. When there is a variety of 
costumes, it answers for shopping and general rough 
wear; when the wardrobe is limited, for a dress to 
be worn on all occasions, in many eases being the 
only black dress worn. With a hat or bommet neatly 
trimmed, nice gloves and boots, pretty necktie, a 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black Neapolitan. The front is | lady can always look neat and ladylike in an alpaca 


suit. Of course, a silk or Cashmere is much prettier ; 
| but where the means are limited, a really good 
quality of alpaca is by far the most serviceable dress 
that can be worn. Basket alpaca, or English lustre, 
is also a very serviceable black goods. This fabric 
makes admirable costumes for young ladies, and 





| most serviceable dresses for everyday wear. 

In black silks a novelty is a very magnificent 
} quality measuring three yards and a half across. 
These wide silks are very expensive, and much in 
| request for the long, distinct trains now worn over 
the short underskirt. 

A dress being made at a noted modiste’s is of gray 
silk rep; the underskirt trimmed simply with four 
cross-strips of a darker shade of the same mate- 
rial; a similar trimming on the upper skirt, with the 
addition of a rich crimped fringe of shaded gray silk. 
This tunie skirt is rather long, and is not looped up; 
the jacket bodice is tight-fitting, with square-cut 
tapering basques and open sleeves. There are only 
two cross-strips round the jacket, with fringe on the 
| edge. The divisions of the basques are marked by 

broad flat buttons at the top of each slit. The style 
| of cutting a tunic skirt most worn at present is to 
; cut it of a round shape, throw all the fulness to the 
| back, leaving the front part plain, with a few plaits 
| at the sides, fastened down with an agraffe of passe- 

menterie jet. The jacket, cut out, as before ex- 
| plained, into little basques, sometimes opens in front 

upon a sort of gilet, which may be either black or the 

color of the skirt. Some costumes are made with the 
| underskirt plaited all the way down, like a Scotch 
| kilt. 
For jupons, white alpaca or fine Cashmere, with a 
; border of Breton embroidery round the bottom, are 
| extremely distingué. The vogue of bijoux de fan 
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taisie is still very great; perhaps they are the only 
ones in existence in many a Parisian family just 
now. Those who possess the genuine articles would 
not part with them for diamonds of the purest 
water; and those who do not, wear the best imita- 
tion they can find. 

The new agrafes de centure are extremely pretty ; 
they are imitations of ancient jewelry, in enamel 
and small stones, and pearis, and silver, or tinted 
gold. The agrafe is fastened at the waist; there are 
three short chains to it, the centre one for the watch, 
the others for the key and seal. The agrafe thus 
takes the place of the watch guard. The complete 
set comprises, besides the agrafe, the cross or locket, 
and the eardrops. For young ladies, another style 
of bijoux de fantaisie, which is both inexpensive and 
pretty, is the parure of painted silk. The silk is 
stretched upon small deal moulds, and exquisitely 
painted with patterns of flowers, birds, or butterflies. 
The patterns painted in bright colors over a turquoise 
blue or a black ground are very effective. Flowers 
are the prettiest, but the set painted with miniature 
swallows on a blue ground is also very tasteful. The 
brooch is of a circular shape; the ear-drops have a 
round ball at the top, and a pendant. Small tor- 
toise-shell circlets on bands are now worn round the 
head to keep the hair in place. A small waved ban- 
deau is worn over the forehead, the band is fastened 
on, and then the hair is rolled tier upon tier above 
the cirelet. The effect is pretty, and very becoming 
to the generality of faces. The narrower the tor- 
toise-shell band is, the prettier; and when it is 
enamelled, and takes the form of a twisted cord, the 
effect is still better. These bands are in better taste 
than the tortoise-shell coronets, which were intro- 
duced some little time ago. With these bands the 
fashionable tortoise-shell jewelry is worn—necklace 
and locket, earrings and bracelets; they come in 
plain shell or inlaid with gold. 

If a good deal of additional hair is still worn in 
modern coiffure, it is certainly inanaged with more 
skill than formerly. One would almost think the 
wonderful pomade or eau de toilette so constantly 
sought, so profusely advertised by coiffeurs, and 
which is to promote to such an extent the growth of 
the chevelure, must have been truly found at last, to 
see the wealth of thick braids and torsades flowing 
on the back of our elégantes. It is no longer the 
pad, the most visible and palpable pad, bulging out 
at the back of the head; it is real hair, plaited or 
twisted, and falling in large loops sometimes nearly 
down tothe waist. The front hair is raised off above 
the forehead and on the summit of the head, but 
from thence it is arranged to fall quite flat down in 
the neck and as low as possible. Young ladies still 
brush their hair quite off from the temples; but 
madame, when her age becomes uncertain, and a 
white streak or so appears just in that treacherous 
place under the thick masses of her still beautiful 
hair, prefers smoothing it over small pads, so as to 
form double rouleauz. Altogether, the modern 
coiffure is not much less elaborate than it was, but 
it looks more natural, and certainly those ladies who 
possess great abundance of hair can now dress it 
without any artificial help. Unfortunately it is diffi- 
cult to believe that all ladies possess the advantage 
of so luxurious a chevelure, and the quantities of 
braids and torsades ready to put on, exposed in coif- 
feurs windows still further contirm the truth that 
the beautiful tresses of many a fair one are her own 
only in so far as she has paid for them. Speaking of 
coiffures, we must not forget to mention the pretty 
little Normande caps, which would make the young- 
est and prettiest of jeunes dames wish for some pre- 
text to appear in such a dainty headgear. The 





Normande cap is formed principally of a very large 
bow of clear white muslin, placed exactly on the top 
of the head, and surrounded by a finely gaufered 
border, edged with narrow lace. The bow is some- 
times made of wide ribbon, the original Normande 
pattern being a biack ribbon bow, but, of course, all 
the coquettish grace of this little cap depends upon 
the art with which the bow is made up and put on. 

Among the dresses forming a trousseau just sent 
from Paris, we will describe the wedding dress. The 
material is white muslin, but it is made up into the 
most exquisite muslin toilette possible toimagine. It 
is covered with twelve hundred dollars worth of 
Valenciennes lace. Upon the muslin skirt, which is 
to be worn over a white silk skirt, there are eleven 
flounces of Valenciennes lace. A white muslin 
tunic, extremely short, and rounded in front; upon 
the left side of this tunic a tuft of orange blossoms 
is fastened, and sprays of the same are continued 
down to the edge. The tunic forms three points at 
the back, the centre one being longest, and it is 
gracefully looped up with bows of white faille, inter- 
mingled with orange blossoms. White silk bodice, 
with pagoda sleeves, covered with white muslin, a 
cascade of Valenciennes lace down the front, basques 
both in front and at the back, and beneath the 
basques (which are slashed up) a very wide white 
moire sash. A ruche of Valenciennes lace round the 
throat, and in the centre of the ruche a light spray 
of orange blossoms. A tulle veil and wreath of 
orange blossoms for headdress. A similar toilette 
arranged over a colored silk dress, would be charm- 
ing for evening wear. For example, it could be 
made of pink and trimmed with eglantines ; the low 
bodice and the moire waistband of the same color as 
the eglantines. 

In ladies’ underclothing there is but little differ- 
ence in styles. Very broad bands or yokes are worn 
on chemises. Three inches is often the measure at 
the narrowest part on the shoulders or behind, while 
the front is deeply pointed, and, in many cases, 
trimmed separately from the body of the garment, 
to serve ds a corset cover. A puff and ruffle, or 
tucks and narrow Valenciennes edging, trim muslin 
chemises. Lengthwise insertions of Valenciennes, 
or medallions of the same lace, trim fine linen 
chemises. Drawers are trimmed to match the band 
and sleeves of the chemise with which they are worn. 
They are short, not very wide, and made to button 
at the side. The long sacque shaped nightdress is 
preferred by many for ordinary wear; the upper 
part of the gown is tucked to represent a yoke, and 
strengthened by tapes underneath. The prettiest 
sleeves for gowns have a square double cuff, and are 
shaped like undersleeves. Sets of the three garments 
—chemise, drawers, and gown—are made to match. 
White muslin skirts for walking length should be 
made wider than when dresses were fully gored. 
They measure three and three-quarters around, and 
have a gored front width, a broad gore on each side, 
and a full back breadth. A two-inch hem, and ten 
or twelve small tucks above, is the trimming of plain 
ones. Lengthwise tucks in a strip a finger and a 
half deep, sewed on only at the top, and set upon the 
skirt, not at the edge, are a popular trimming for 
white skirts. Sometimes a row of diagonal tucking 
or a band of insertion heads the perpendicular tucks. 
Demi-trained skirts, to wear under dresses of the 
same length, are trimmed with a flounce of the rich 
guipure embroidery, with deep Vandykes of puffs 
and insertion. A flounce around such skirts assists 
in holding the dress train gracefully. Valenciennes 
lace edges plaited and fluted flounces on such skirts, 
but lace is too frail a trimming for this purpose, to 
weur any time. FASHION. 
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KNITTED HOOD.—COMFORTER IN SHELL PATTERN, 
(See Description, Work Department.) 























Fig. 10. 
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